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*  P.A, puts joy * 
ee * 
in jimmy pipes! 


} That’s because it can’t bite—Prince Albert gives you the rare 
privilege of smoking a// you want without a tongue sting! 


x 


\ 


Let that put a dent in you—the man who loves his pipe and 
suffers from fire-brand tobaccos; and you, who gave up a 
pipe because it would not fit your taste. 


Get this, men, as it’s handed out, fair and square: P. A. is 
the one tobacco that’s got everything any man who knows 
the delight of a pipe ever dreamed of. It can't bite, because 
the bite’s removed by a patented process. That’s why 
millions of men fondly call P. A. the “joy smoke.” No 
other tobucco can be like Prince Albert! 5 Cc 


for P.A. in 
the toppy 
red 








PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Tastes more-ish every time you finish a jimmy 
pipe load—just kind of lingers with you, and 
first thing you do next is to fire up, again ! 


/ Prince Albert tastes so good, and smells so 
good, and it’s so fresh and triendly-like, you just 
wonder how you ever did putin hours of mis- 


ery with the old fire-brands ! 


Millions of men know the oys of Prince Albert 
in a cigarette andin a pipe. You never smoked 
a more delicious Cigarette in your life. Rolls 
easy because it’s fresh andit’s crimp cut. Puts 
the Indian sign on the old-fashioned dust- 
brands and fire-brands ! 





From the At- 
lantic to the 
Pacific, from 
the north 
woods to the 
gulf—for your 
convenience — 
you can buy 
P. A. in the 
toppy red bag, 
Sc; in the tidy red tin, 10c; 
also in handsome pound 
and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Wiuston-Salem, N. C., 1912, 


Says Hunch: 
**Most folks are stuck on 
the tidy red tins, but that 
toppy red bag’s a Slick 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO one. You'll likeit, forit’s 


mighty handy. Catch the 


COMPANY, joy of grand-dad. / ooks 
’ ike he knows a good thing 
Winston-Salem, N. C. when he sees it.’ 
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changeable needles gives 
you complete musical control 








Full tone 


Victrola Needle 


30 cents for 200 


Medium tone 





Victor Needle 


5 cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 





Soft tone 


Victor Half-Tone Needle 


5 cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Subdued tone 


Victor Fibre Needle 
50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed 
and used eight times) 








Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable 
needle. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


The Victor system of changeable needles adapts 
the different selections to the requirements of different 
rooms, and to meet the tastes of different people— 
enables you to hear every record just as you want to 
hear it. 

“But”, you say, “when Caruso sings or Mischa 
Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it exactly as 
the artist sings or plays it?” 

Absolutely true to life—but there is this important 
difference: 

The Victor record is the artist just as you would 
hear him if you stood beside him on the stage, while 
what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in 
the audience—and. the system of changeable needles 
enables, you to sit in the first row or the last row or 
anysplace betweef, and to change your seat for each 
indiyiqual selection to hear it to the best advantage. 


The Victor system of changeable needles and the 
torie-rtrotkizing doors of the Victrola give you perfect 
control’ over: fhe .music, and enable you-to bring out 
the full beauties of each individual record. 


The Victrola Needle produces the full tone as orig- 
inally sung or played—particularly suited for large 
rooms and halls, and for dancing. 

The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about 
equal to what you would hear in the first few rows of 
an opera house or theatre. 

The Victor Half-tone Needle reduces the volume of 
tone and gives you the effect of sitting in the middle 
of an opera house or theatre. 

The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued 
tone that takes you still further back—a tone that will 
delight the discrimi- 
nating music-lover. 

The principle of 
the changeable needle 
is the only correct 
one to insure perfect 
results, and the repro- 
ducing qualities of 
Victor Needles are 
absolutely right. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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10,000 Business Men Will Gather Here 


This is a picture of the spacious Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. The 


sessions of the ninth 


Annual Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


of America will be held here June 8 to 13, 1913 
Delegates from one hundred and _ thirty-five 
American and Canadian Clubs, and thousands of 
other advertising and business men will be present. 
Great Britain, Germany and other European 
countries will also send strong delegations. 

The meeting will be addressed by the most 
forceful and interesting speakers among the suc- 
cessful advertising buyers of the country—men 
who have successfully conducted epoch-making 
campaigns. Open departmental and other special 
sessions will be devoted to the problems of the 
various branches and phases of the great business 
of advertising. Here every man will have an 
opportunity to say his say, and those who have 
solved the perplexing problems of modern pub- 
licity and merchandising will tell their audiences 
how they did it. 





Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Convention Bureau 
1 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


In addition to these business meetings, nearly 
every pulpit in Baltimore will be occupied on 
Sunday, June 8th, by prominent advertising men, 
who will tell how closely advertising is linked 
with the religious and social progress of our time. 

The evenings will be devoted to a series of 
unique entertainments -to which all delegates and 
guests will be invited, and throughout the whole 
convention, Baltimore will more than maintain 
her enviable reputation for warm, generous, open- 
handed hospitality. 

You do not need to be an advertising club mem- 
ber in order to be welcomed at this convention— 
all business men are invited. If you cannot come 
yourself, send your advertising or sales manager. 
Make your plans now—write to the address be- 
low for the full program of the convention, hotel 
accommodations, etc. 
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|The Travelers “20-25” Contract 
; $20,000 Accident Insurance For $25 
‘HE TRAVELERS “20-25” is the latest policy of § 


the largest accident company in the world. : 
This policy pays $20,000 for serious disabilities | 
'and death resulting from Railway, Vessel, Elevator | 
) and Hotel Fire casualties for a yearly premium of 
$25. The policy covers accidents of all kinds, but is de- 
signed particularly for those who use ““common carriers.”’ 
And to such persons this policy offers more protection 
| against serious accidents’ for the same money than | 
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Larger and smaller amounts at proportionate cost. 
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The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Red Book B 


Send particulars of *‘20-25" Accident Policy. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are below: 


“Sage 
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The Time For Texaco. 


During a long tour you test the qualities of your car and its motor at every 


pe pint. 


On such an occasion ‘Texaco Motor Oil shows to the best advantage. 


Its use insures perfect lubrication and enables your motor to deliver maximum 
power with minimum consumption of gas and oil. 


has been put to severe and lengthy competi- 
tive tests by some of the largest manufacturers 
of pleasure cars and trucks. Every manu- 
facturer that has so tested it has adopted it 
for his own use and has recommended it to 
the purchasers of his cars. 

These tests have shown a saving of from 15 
to 314% in consumption of gasoline and 18 
to 33% in consumption of otl. These figures 
are due to the high quality of the oil. 


When Tourin For i 


Car, addr D 


“Maintaining 


R OIL 


Texaco Motor Oil will not deposit a hard 
carbon crust. It will not congeal at a tem 
perature of O°. It gives perfect lubrica- 
tion at all times and in any type of motor. 

When touring look for the Texaco garage 
sign. Buy your oil and supplies where you 
it. Texaco Motor Oil is sold at most 


good garages and supply shops in 1 and 5 


see 


gallon cans. 
a Motor 


5 West St., N.Y. City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON 


NEW YORK 
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Sanatogen has helped Multitudes 
on the Island of Ill-Health ) 


And it may be that you, too, need 
Sanatogen’s aid. The promise of wel- 
come upbuilding that is in the many 
thousands of grateful letters from 
men and women who turned to Sana- 
togen when their nerves were run 
down, their digestion poor and their 
sleep restless and unrefreshing—sug- 
gest it as the way to help you regain 
new strength and vigor. 

And while vast numbers of laymen ha\ 
found that Sanatogen is a true, scientific food 
for the nerves—that its elements are real recon- 
structors of blood and tissue—the medical pro- 
fession has likewise proved—from watching its 
effects at the bedsides of patients and fro1 
exacting tests in hospital and laboratory—that 
Sanatogen is a natural source of new strength 
and vitality for the weak and nervous. 





Ry 
\\\a 
\\ | 
And this recognition from the medical profes- 
sion—over 16,000 physicians having recorded 
their confidence in Sanatogen—opens up the 
path to improved health—stronger nerves — 
better digestion—sounder sleep—to you. 


2 > ~ > e . + J 
Copyrighted, 1913, B.C. Co., N.¥ Write for a Free copy of “Nerve Health Regained’ 
ry be we .. Se, 3. S., >. .. If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before 
Muah cuca cade aii ane auadinhiaa ke aif Baadanenn tatctiat you use it, write for a free copy of this booklet, 
representative of the | t skill in the format fa beautifully illustrated and comprising facts and 
nc ee ees . ; ' information of the greatest interest. 
tha g and a ition of 5 Mogen are ren 

ered complete with the greatest ease.’’ 
Se Sieeees Paint, GF. the eninent sevcieemmenen Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
—_ Sane < eee ee ee: ee everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00. 
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CHEMICAL CO., 25S Irving Place, New York 
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“TI used to fol 
low him about 
the streets, just to 
be near him,” 


she said 
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SUN Rock 


Pe New Story of 
azean, the Wolf Dog 


by ames Oliver Curwood 


Author of “Kazan,” The Mouse.” "The MatcA.” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


JAZAN, the quarter strain wolf- 


k | dog, lay sleeping in a pool of 





|| sunlight on the top of Sun 
—— Rock. It was spring. The 
rocks, the ridges and the valleys were 
taking on a warmer glow. The poplar 
buds were ready to burst. The scent of 
balsam and of spruce grew heavier imthe 
air each day, and all through the wilder- 
ness, in plain and forest, there was the 
rippling murmur of the spring floods 
finding their way to Hudson’s Bay. In 
that great Bay there was the rumble and 
crash of the ice fields thundering down in 
the early break-up through the Roes Wel- 
come—the doorway to the Arctic, and 
for that reason there still came with the 
April wind an occasional sharp breath of 
winter. 

Kazan had sheltered himself against 
that wind. Not a breath of air stirred in 
the sunny spot the wolf-dog had chosen 
for himself. He was more comfortable 
than he had been at any time during the 
six months of terrible winter—and as he 
slept he dreamed. 

Gray Wolf, his wild mate, lay near 





BY FRANK B. HOFFMAN 


him, flat on her belly, her forepaws reach- 
ing out, her eyes and nostrils as keen and 
alert as the smell of man could make 
them. For there was that smell of man, 
as well as of balsam and spruce, in the 
warm spring air. She gazed anxiously, 
and sometimes steadily, at Kazan as he 
slept. Her own gray spine stiffened when 
she saw the tawny hair along Kazan’s 
back bristle at some dream vision. She 
whined softly as his upper lip snarled 
back, showing his long white fangs. But 
for the most part Kazan lay quiet, save 
for the muscular twitchings of legs, 
shoulders and muzzle, which always tell 
when a dog is dreaming. And as Kazan 
dreamed so he lived. 

Most of his life had been made up of 
pain—pain and hunger. Like many men 
and women, his misfortune had been 
birth. His mother was half-wolf. And 
the stain followed him, and turned his 
life into tragedy. From the first, men had 
handled him with a club instead of gen- 
tleness—because of that stain. He felt 
again, in his dreams, the rub of the 
sledge-traces against his sides. He heard 
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the sharp crack of tlie‘ éaribou: lash over his back ; ahead of:him he. saw the 

long open trails of«the wéstern plains, when he had:led the team of For 
dyce, one of the men ‘of ‘the-Royal-Mounted. Vividly there cante’ to ‘him 

a picture of that day. when ‘another ria ‘had crept up behind Rétdyce, 
and killed him. 

During the months that followed, Kazan had felt the clubs fald the 
lash frequently, and in the end he had gone “bad.” His hatred of 
man became the fiercest animosity of his nature, and from master 

to master he had gone, béateri, and starved, 
and chained—until he’came to Thorpe, 
and a woman. He was happy then. 
Kazan’s spine stiffened again, as in his 
uneasy slumber he recalled a day 
when: to the-camp of Thorpe and his 
wife had come the dog’s old master 
—the man who had killed Fordyce. And 
that night the wild cries of his mistress had 
told of her struggle with this brute, who had lured 
her husband away. 

Kazan’s jaws snapped like the jaw of a steel trap, 
as they had snapped at the man’s throat, and Gray 
Wolf snarled in sympathy. When Kazan’s dog nature 
had recovered from his frenzy of wrath, he knew 

that he had killed man. Fear of the consequences 
then sent him out into the forests and he became a 
part of the wild. 

Followed a white night under the moon, 
when he first joined a wolf pack, and beautiful 
young Gray Wolf came timidly to his side, and 
gave herself to him for mate. That had been 

early in the winter. Later there had come into 
the dog’s life another man, and another 
woman, and a soft, warm, helpless little 
thing that was neither wolf-pup nor 

man nor woman, (a “baby” they 
called it) and he went with them. 
Faithful Gray Wolf followed, calling 
for him on the lonely nights when 
he was at the cabin, watching and 
listening for him—always watching and 
listening, and waiting for the hours when 
Kazan stole off into the wild to meet her. 

And so it happened that on this spring after 
noon Kazan and Gray Wolf lay on the top of the 
Sun Rock together, while from a mile out in the 
plain there rose a spiral of smoke from a cabin 
chimney, and in the door there stood a blue-eyed 
girl-weman, with a big brown braid over her shoul- 
der, who called through the cup of her hands, ‘‘Ka- 
zan, Kazan, Kazan!” 


. 


14 ~ 


The voice reached faintly to the Sun Rock.... 





Kazan stirred, and in another instant he was 
out over the plain 
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THE BATTLE 


The voice reached faintly to the top 
of the Sun Rock, and Gray Wolf flat- 
tened her ears. Kazan stirred, and in 
another instant he was awake and on his 
feet. He leaped to an out-cropping ledge, 
sniffing the air and looking far out over 
the plain that lay below them. He was 
a splendid beast, from the tip of his 
black nose to the end of his bushy tail. 
His body, and especially his shoulders 
and head, were covered with the scars of 
battle. Powerful legs and unusually mas- 
sive shoulders he had inherited from far- 
back Mastiff or Great Dane ancestors, 
but the quivering alertness of the legs, 
the peculiar droop of the shoulders, the 
poise of the head, proclaimed his more 
recent heritage of wolf blood. He was a 
typical husky, with the hairless callouses 
of the sledge-traces on his hips. In his 
eye was that peculiar reddish glow which 
had given to him the name of Kazan, the 
Wild Dog. 

Over the plain the woman’s voice came 
to them again, and Kazan ran to the edge 
of the Rock, and whined. Gray Wolf 
stepped softly to his side and laid her 
muzzle on his shoulder. She had grown 
to know what the voice meant. Day and 
night she feared it, more than she feared 
the scent or sound of man. 

Since she had given up the pack and 
her old life for Kazan, the Voice had be- 
come Gray Wolf’s greatest enemy, and 
she hated it. It took Kazan from her. 
And wherever it went, Kazan followed. 

Night after night it robbed her of her 
mate, and left her to wander alone under 
the stars and the moon, keeping: faith- 
fully to her loneliness, and never once 
responding with her own tongue to the 
hunt-calls of her wild brothers and sisters 
in the forests and out on the plains. 
Usually she would snarl at the Voice, 
and sometimes nip Kazan lightly to show 
her displeasure. But to-day, as the Voice 
came a third time, she slunk back into 
the darkness of a fissure between two 
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rocks, and Kazan saw only the fiery glow 
of her eyes. 

Kazan ran nervously to the trail their 
feet had worn up to the top of the Sun 
Rock, and stood undecided. All day, and 
yesterday, he had been uneasy, and dis- 
turbed. Whatever it was that stirred him 
seemed to be in the air, for he could not 
see it, or hear it, or scent it. But he could 
feel it. He went to the fissure and sniffed 
at Gray Wolf. Usually she whined coax- 
ingly. But her response to-day was to 
draw back her lips until he could see her 
white fangs. 

A fourth time the voice came to them 
faintly, and she snapped fiercely at some 
unseen thing in the darkness between the 
two rocks. Kazan went again to the trail, 
still hesitating. Then he began to go 
down. It was a narrow, winding trail, 
worn only by the pads and claws of 
animals, for the Sun Rock was a huge 
crag that rose almost sheer up for a hun- 
dred feet above the tops of the spruce 
and balsam, its bald crest catching the 
first gleams of the sun in the morning 
and the last glow of it in the evening. 
Gray Wolf had first led Kazan to the 
security of the retreat at the top of the 
rock. 

When he reached the bottom he no 
longer hesitated, but darted swiftly in 
the direction of the cabin. Because of 
that instinct of the wild that was still in 
him, he always approached the cabin with 
caution. He never gave warning, and for 
a moment Joan, the woman, was startled 
when she looked up from her baby and 
saw Kazan’s shaggy head and shoulders 
in the open door. The baby struggled and 
kicked in her delight, and held out her 
two hands with cooing cries to Kazan. 
Joan, too, held out a hand. 

“Kazan!” she cried softly. “Come in, 
Kazan !” 

Slowly the wild, red light in Kazan’s 
eyes softened. He put a forefoot on the 
sill, and stood there, while the girl urged 
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him again. Suddenly his legs seemed to 
sink a little under him, his tail drooped, 
and he slunk in with that doggish air of 
having committed a crime. The creatures 
he loved were in the cabin, but the cabin 
itself he hated. He hated all cabins, for 
they all breathed of the club, and the 
whip, and bondage. Like all sledge-dogs 
he preferred the open snow for a bed, 
and the spruce-tops for shelter. 

Joan dropped her hand to his head, and 
at its touch there thrilled through him 
that strange joy that was his reward for 
leaving Gray Wolf and the wild. Slowly 
he raised his head until his black muzzle 
rested on her lap, and he closed his eyes 
while that wonderful little creature that 
mystified him so—the baby—prodded 
him with her tiny feet, and pulled his 
tawny hair. He loved these baby-maul 
ings even more than the touch of Joan’s 
hand. 

Motionless, sphynx-like, 
strative in every muscle of 
Kazan stood, scarcely breathing. More 
than once this lack of demonstration had 
urged Joan’s husband to warn her. But 
the wolf that Kazan, his wild 
aloofness, even his mating with Gray 
Wolf had made her love him more. She 
understood, and had faith in him. 

In the days of the last snow Kazan 
had proved himself. A neighboring trap- 
per had run over with his team, and the 
baby Joan had toddled up to one of the 
big huskies. There was a fierce snap of 
jaws, a scream of horror from Joan, a 
shout from the men as they leaped toward 
the pack. But Kazan was ahead of them 
all. In a gray streak that traveled with 
the speed of a bullet he was at the big 
husky’s throat. When they pulled him off, 
the husky was dead. Joan thought of that 
now, as the baby kicked and _ touseled 
Kazan’s head. 

“Good old Kazan,” she cried softly, 
putting her down to him. 
“We're glad you came, Kazan, for we’re 
going to be alone to-night—Baby and I. 
Daddy’s gone to the Post, and you must 
care for us while he’s away.” 

She tickled his nose with the end of 
her long, shining braid. This always de- 
lighted the baby, for in spite of his 
stoicism Kazan had to sniff and some- 
times to sneeze, and twiggle his ears 
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And it pleased him, too. He loved the 
sweet scent of Joan’s hair. 

“And you'd fight for us, if you had to, 
wouldn’t you?” she went on. Then she 
rose quietly. “I must close the door,” she 
said. ‘I don’t want you to go away again 
to-day, Kazan. You must stay with us.” 

Kazan went off to his corner, and lay 
down. Just as there had been 
strange thing at the top of the Sun Rock 
to disturb him that day, so now there was 
a mystery that disturbed him in the cabin 
He sniffed the air, trying to fathom its 
secret. Whatever it was, it seemed to 
make his mistress different, too. She sang, 
and laughed, and talked incessantly to 
Baby Joan, and she was digging out 
all sorts of odds and ends of things about 
the cabin, and doing them up in pack- 
ages. Late that night, before she went 
to bed, Joan came and snuggled her hand 
beside him for a few mo- 


some 


close down 
ments. 

“We're going away,” whispered 
joyously. “We're going home, Kazan 
home—home—/ome! We're going away 
down where his people live—where they 
have churches, and cities, and music, and 
all the beautiful things in the world. And 
we're going to take you, Kazan!” 

Kazan didn’t understand. But he was 
happy at having the woman so near to 
him, and talking to him. At these times 
he forgot Gray Wolf. The dog that was 
in him surged over his quarter-strain of 
wild, and the woman and the baby alone 
filled his world. But after Joan had gone 
to her bed, and all was quiet in the cabin, 
his old ‘uneasiness returned. He rose to 
his feet and moved stealthily about the 
cabin, sniffing at the walls, the door, and 
the things his mistress had done into 
packages. A low whine rose in his throat. 
Joan, half asleep, heard it, and mur- 
mured : 

“Be quiet, Kazan. Go to sieep—go to 
sleep—’”’ 

Long after that, Kazan stood rigid in 
the center of the room, listening, trem- 
bling. And faintly he heard, far away, the 
wailing cry of Gray Wolf. But to-night 
it was not the cry of loneliness. It sent 
a thrill through him. He ran to the door, 
and whined, but Joan was deep in 
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slumber and did not hear him. Once more 
he heard the cry, and only once. Then 



































h\azan's teeth sank deeper into the lyux’s throat. 
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the night grew still. He. 
crouched down near the door., \\ 

Joan found him there, still 
watchful, still listening, when 
she awoke in the early morn 
ing. She came to open the 
door for him, and in a mo 
ment he was gone. His feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the 
earth as he sped:in the direc- 
tion of the Sun Rock. Across 
the plain he could’see the cap 
of it already painted with a 
golden glow. 

He came to the narrow 
winding trail, and wormed his 
way up it swiftly. F 

Gray Wolf was not, at the top to greet 
him. But he could smell her, and the 
scent of that other thing was’ strong in 
the air. His muscles tightened ; his legs 
grew tense. Deep down in his chest there 
began the low rumble of a ‘growl. He 
knew now what that strange thing was 
that had haunted him, and made him 
uneasy. It was /ife. Something that lived 
and breathed had invaded’ the home 
which he and Gray Wolf had chosen. He 
bared his long fangs, anda snarl of 
defiance drew back his lips. Stiff-legged, 
prepared to spring, his neck and head 
reaching out, he approached the two 
rocks between which Gray. Wolf had 
crept the night before.’ She was still 
there. And with her was something else. 
After a moment the tenseness left 
Kazan’s body. His bristling crest drooped 
until it lay flat. His ears shot ‘forward, 
and he put his head and shoulders be- 
tween the two rocks, and whined softly. 
And Gray Wolf whined. Slowly Kazan 
backed out, and faced the rising sun. 
Then he lay down, so that his body 
shielded the entrance to the chamber be 
tween the rocks. 

Gray Wolf was a mother. 


II 


All that day Kazan guarded.the top 
of the Sun Rock. Fate, and the fear and 
brutality of masters, had heretofore kept 
him from fatherhood, and he was puz- 
zled. Something told him now that he 
belonged to the Sun Rock, and not to the 
cabin. The call that came to him from 





over the plain was not so 
strong. At dusk Gray Wolf 
came out from her retreat, 
and slunk to his side, whim 
pering, and nipped gently at 
his shaggy neck. It was the 
old. instinct (of “his fathers 
that made: him. respond by 
caressing Gray Wolf’s face 
with. his tongue: ‘Then Gray 
Wolf’s jaws opened, and she 
laughed in short, panting 
breaths, as if she had been 
hard run: She was happy, and 
as they heard a little snuffling 
sound from between the 
rocks, Kazan wagged his tail, 
and Gray Wolf darted back to her young. 
The. babyish cry and its effect upon 
Gray Wolf taught Kazan his first lesson 
in fatherhood. Instinct again told him 
that Gray Wolf could not go down to the 
hunt with him now—that she must stay 
at the top of the Sun Rock. So when the 
moon rose he went down alone, and 
toward*dawn returned with a big white 
rabbit between his jaws. It was the wild 
in him that made him do this, and Gray 
Wolf ate ravenously. Then he knew that 
each night hereafter he must hunt for 
Gray Wolf—and the little whimpering 
creatures hidden between the two rocks. 

The next day, and still the next, he 
did not go to the cabin, though he heard 
the voices of both the man and the 
woman calling him. On the fifth he went 
down, and Joan and the baby were so 
glad that the woman hugged him, and 
the baby kicked, and laughed, and 
screamed at him, while the man stood by 
cautiously, watching their demonstra- 
tions with a gleam of disapprobation in 
his eyes. 

“I’m afraid of him,” he told Joan for 
the hundreth time. “That’s the wolf 
gleam in his eyes. He’s of a treacherous 
breed. Sometimes I wish we'd never 
brought him home.” 

“If we hadn’t—where would the baby 
—have gone?” Joan reminded him, a lit- 
tle catch in her voice. 

“I—I had almost forgotten that,” said 
her husband. “Kazan, you old devil, | 
guess I love you too.” He laid his hand 
caressingly on Kazan’s head. “Wonder 
how he’ll take to life down there?” he 
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asked. “He has always been 
used to the forests. It’ll seem 
mighty strange.”’ 

“And so—have I—always 
been used to the forests,” 
whispered Joan. “I guess 
that’s why I love Kazan—- 
next to you and the baby. 
Kazan—dear old Kazan!” 

This time Kazan felt and 
scented more of that myste- 
rious change in the cabin. 
Joan and her husband talked 
incessantly of their plans 
when they were together ; and 
when the man was away Joan 
talked to the baby, and to 
him. And each time that he came down 
to the cabin during the week that 
followed, he grew more and more rest- 
less, until at last the man noticed the 
change in him. 

“T believe he knows,” he said to Joan 
one evening. “I believe he knows we're 
preparing to leave.” Then he added: 
“The river was rising again to-day. It 
will be another week before we can start, 
perhaps longer.” 

That same night the moon flooded the 
top of the Sun Rock with a golden light, 
and out into the glow of it came Gray 
Wolf, with her three little whelps tod- 
dling behind her. There was much about 
these soft little balls that tumbled about 
him and snuggled in his tawny coat that 
reminded Kazan of the baby. At times 
they made the same queer, soft little 
sounds, and they staggered about on their 
four little legs just as helplessly as Baby 
Joan made her way about on two. He did 
not fondle them, as Gray Wolf did, but 
the touch of them, and their babyish 
whimperings, filled him with a kind of 
pleasure that he had never experienced 
before. 

The moon was straight above them, 
and the night was almost as bright as 
day, when he went down again to hunt 
for Gray Wolf. At the foot of the Rock 
a big white rabbit popped up ahead of 
him, and he gave chase. For half a mile 
he pursued, until the wolf instinct in him 
rose over the dog, and he gave up the 
futile race. A deer he might have over- 
taken, but small game the wolf must hunt 
as the fox hunts it, and he began to slip 
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through the thickets slowly 
and as quietly as a shadow. 
He was a mile from the Sun 
Rock when two quick leaps 
put Gray Wolf’s supper be- 
tween his jaws. He trotted 
back slowly, dropping the big 
seven pound snow-shoe hare 
now and then to rest. 

When he came to the 
narrow trail that led to the 
top of the Sun Rock he 
stopped. In that trail was 
the warm scent of strange 
feet. The rabbit fell from his 
jaws. Every hair in his body 
was suddenly elertrified into 
life. What he scented was noi the scent of 
a rabbit, a marten, or a porcupine. Fang 
and claw had climbed the path ahead of 
him. And then, coming faintly to him 
from the top of the rock, he heard sounds 
which sent him up with a terrible, 
whining cry. When he reached the sum- 
mit he saw in the white moonlight a scene 
that stopped him for a single moment. 
Close to the edge of the sheer fall to the 
rocks, fifty feet below, Gray Wolf was 
engaged in a death-struggle with a huge 
gray lynx. She was down—and under, 
and from her there came a sudden, sharp, 
terrible cry of pain. 

Kazan fléw across the rock. His attack 
was the swift, silent assault of the wolf, 
combined with the greater courage, the 
fury, and the strategy of the husky. 
Another husky would have died in that 
first attack. But the lynx was not a dog 
or a wolf. It was ““Mow-lee, the swift,” 
as the Sarcees had named it—the quick- 
est creature in the wilderness. Kazan’s 
inch-long fangs should have sunk deep 
in its jugular. But in a fractional part of 
a second the lynx had thrown itself back 
like a huge soft ball, and Kazan’s teeth 
buried themselves in the flesh of its neck 
instead of the jugular. And Kazan was 
not now fighting the fangs of a wolf in 
the pack, or of another husky. He was 
fighting claws—claws that ripped like 
twenty razor-edged knives, and which 
even a jugular hold could nct stop. 

Once he had fought a lynx in a trap, 
and he had not forgotten the lesson the 
battle had taught him. He fought to pull 
the lynx down, instead of forcing it upon 
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its back, as he would have done with 
another’dog or a wolf. He knew, that 
when on its back the fierce cat was most 
dangerous. One rip of its powerful hind 
feet could disembowel. him. 

Behind him he heard Gray Wolf sob 
bing and crying, and he knew that she 
was terribly hurt. He was-filled with the 
rage and strength of two dogs, andihis 
teeth met through. the. flesh and hide of 
the cat’s throat. But the big lynx estaped 
death by half an inch.. It would take a 
fresh grip to-reach the jugular, and sud 
denly Kazan made the deadly lunge. 
There was an instant’s freedom for the 
that moment it flung it 


Kazan gripped at its 


lynx, and in 
self back, and 
throat—on top. 

The cat’s claws ripped through his 
flesh, cutting open his side—a little too 
high to kill. Another stroke and they 
would have cut to his vitals. But they 
had struggled close to the edge .of the 
rock wall, and suddenly, without a snari 
or a cry, they rolled over. It was fifty or 
sixty feet to the rocks of the ledge below, 
and. even as they pitched over and over 
in the fall, Kazan’s teeth sank deeper. 
They struck with terrific force, Kazan 
uppermost. The shock sent him half a 
dozen feet from his enemy. He was up 
like a flash, dizzy, snarling, on the de 
fensive. The lynx lay limp and motion- 
less where it had fallen. Kazan 
nearer, still prepared, and sniffed cau- 
tiously. Something told him that the fight 
was over. He turned and dragged him 
self slowly along the ledge to the trail, 
and returned to Gray Wolf. 

Gray Wolf was no longer in the moon 
light. Close to the two rocks lay the limp 
and lifeless little bodies of the three pups. 
Che lynx had torn them to pieces. With 
a whine of grief Kazan approached the 
two boulders and thrust his head between 
them. Gray Wolf was there, crying to 
herself in that terrible, sobbing way. He 
went in, and began to lick her bleeding 
shoulders and head. All the rest of that 
night she whimpered with pain. With 
dawn she dragged herself out to the life 
less little bodies on the rock. 

And then Kazan saw the terrible work 
of the lynx. For Gray Wolf was blind 
not for a day or a night, but blind for 
all time. A gloom that no sun could break 


came 


had ‘become her shroud. And _ perhaps 
again it was that instinct of animal crea 
tion, which often is more wonderful 
than man’s reason, that told Kazan what 
had happened. For he knew now that she 
was helpless—more helpless than the Lit- 
tle creatures.that had. gamboled in. the 
moonlight .a, few, hours before. He re 
mained close beside her. all. that.day. 


II] 

Vainly the woman called. for Kazan. 
Her voice rose to the Sun Rock, and 
(sray, Wolf’s head snuggled closer .to 
Kazan, and Kazan’s ears dropped back, 
and “he: licked: her wounds. Late in the 
afterrioon Kazan left Gray Wolf long 
enough to run to the bottom of the trail 
and bring up the snowshoe rabbit. Gray 
Wolf muzzled the fur and the flesh, but 
would not eat. Still a little later Kazan 
urged her to follow him to the trail. He 
no longer wanted to stay at the top of 
the Sun Rock, and he no longer wanted 
Gray Wolf to stay there. Step by step he 
drew her down the winding path away 
from her dead puppies. She would move 
only when he was very near to her—so 
near that could touch his scarred 
flank with her nose. 

lhey came at last to the point in the 
trail where they had to leap down a dis- 
tance of three or four feet from the edge 
of a rock, and here Kazan saw how ut 
terly helpless Gray Wolf had become. 
She whined, and crouched twenty times 
before she dared to make the spring, and 
then she jumped stiff-legged, and fell in 
a heap at Kazan’s feet. After this Kazan 
did not have to urge her so hard, for the 
fall impinged on her the fact that she 
was safe only when her muzzle touched 
her mate’s flank. She followed him obe 
diently when they reached the plain, 
trotting with her fore-shoulder to his 
hip. 

Kazan was heading for a thicket in the 
creek bottom half a mile away, and a 
dozen times in that short distance Gray 
Wolf stumbled and fell. And each time 
that she fell Kazan learned a little more 
of the limitations of blindness. Once he 
sprang off in pursuit of a rabbit, but he 
had not taken twenty leaps when he 
stopped, and looked back. Gray Wolf 
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Gray Wolf had not moved an 
inch.. She stood motionless, sniff- 5 
ing the air—waiting for him. 


had. not moved an inch. She stood mo- 
tionless, sniffing the air—waiting for 
him! For a full minute Kazan stood, 
also waiting. Then he returned to her. 
Ever after this he returned to‘the point 
where he had left Gray Wolf, knowing 
that he would find her there. 

All that day they remained in the 
thicket. In the afternoon he visited the 
cabin. Joan and her husband were there, 
and both saw at once Kazan’s torn side 
and his lacerated head and shoulders. 

“Pretty near a finish fight for him,” 
said the man, after he had examined him. 
“It was either a lynx or a bear. Another 
wolf could not do that.” 

For half an hour Joan worked over 
him, talking to him all the time, and 
fondling him with her soft hands. She 
bathed his wounds in warm water, and 
then covered them with a healing salve, 
and Kazan was filled again with that 
old restful desire to remain with her al- 
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ways, and never to go 

back into the forests. 

For-an hour she let 

him lie on the edge of 

her dress, with his 
nose touching her 
foot, while she 
worked on _ baby 
things. Then she 
rose to prepare sup- 
per, and Kazan got 
up — a little wearily 
—and went to the 
door. Gray Wolf and 
the gloom of night 
were - calling him, 
and he answered that 
call with a slouch of 
his shoulders and a 
drooping head. Its 
old thrill was gone. 
He watched his 
chance, and went out 
through the door. 
The moon had risen 
when he rejoined 
Gray Wolf. She 
greeted his return 
with a low whine of 
; joy, and muzzled 
' him with her blind 
face. In herhelpless- 
ness she looked hap- 
pier than Kazan in 
all his strength. 
From now on, dur- 
ing the days that fol- 
lowed, it was a last 
great fight between blind and faithful 
Gray Wolf and the woman. If Joan 
had known of what lay in the thicket, 
if she could once have seen the poor 
creature to whom Kazan was now all 
life—the sun, the stars, the moon, and 
food—she would have helped Gray 
Wolf. But as it was she tried to lure 
him more and more to the cabin, and 
slowly she won. 

At last the great day cme, eight days 
after the fight on the Sun Rock. Kazan 
had taken Gray Wolf to a wooded point 
on the river two days before, and there 
he had left her the preceding night when 
he went to the cabin. This time a stout 
babiche thong was tied to the collar 
round his neck. and he was fastened to 
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a staple in the log wall. Joan and her 
husband were up before it was light next 
day. The sun was just rising when they 
all went out, the man carrying the baby, 
and Joan leading him. Joan turned and 
locked the cabin door, and Kazan heard 
a sob in her throat as they fol- 

lowed the man down to the “ 
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packed, and 
waiting. Joan 
got in first, with 
the baby. Then, still 
holding the babiche 
thong, she drew Kazan up 
close to her, so that he lay with 
his weight against her. 

The sun fell warmly upon Kazan’s 
back as they shoved off, and he closed 
his eyes, and rested his head on Joan’s 
lap. Her hand fell softly on his shoulder. 
He heard again that sound which the man 
could not hear, the broken sob in her 
throat, as the canoe moved slowly down 
to the wooded point. 


river. The big canoe was (aa a 









Joan waved her hand back at the cabin, 


just disappearing behind the trees. 

“Good-by!”’ she cried. ‘“Good-by- 
And then she buried her face close down 
to Kazan and the baby, and sobbed. 

Ihe man stopped paddling. 

‘“You’re not sorry—Joan?”’ he 
asked. 

They were drifting past the 
point now, and the scent of Gray 
Wolf came to Kazz:.'s nostrils, 
rousing him, and bringing a low 
whine from his throat. 
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“Let him go back 


to her! Let him go— " “Sp 


let him go,” she cried. 
“It is his place—with her!” 


“You're not sorry—we’re going ?” 
Joan shook her head. 
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“No,” she replied. “Only I’ve always feet were in the water. And now, as the 
lived here—in the forests—and they’re— canoe drifted farther and farther away, 
home!” she, settled back on her haunches, raised 

The point, with its white finger of her head to the sun which she could not 
sand, was behind them now. And Kazan see, and gave her last, long, wailing cry 
was standing, rigid, facing ite The man for Kazan. 
called to him, and Joan lifted her head. 
She, too, saw the point, and suddenly the 
babiche leash slipped from her fingers, 
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The canoe jurched. A tawny body shot 
through the air—and Kazan was gone. 
The man reached forward for his rifle. 
Joan’s hand stopped him. Her face was 
and a strange light leapt into her blue white. 
eyes as she saw what stood at the end of “Let him go back to her! Let him go— 
that white tip of sand. It was Gray Wolf. let him go!” she cried. “It is his place— 
Her blind eyes were turned toward with her.” 
Kazan. At last Gray Wolf, the faithful, And Kazan, reaching the shore, shook 
understood. Scent told her what hereves the water from his shaggy hair, and 
could not see. Kazan and the man-smell looked for the last time toward the 
were together. And they were going— woman. The canoe was drifting slowly 





going—going— 
“Look !”’ whispered Joan. and it had disappeared. Gray Wolf had 


The man turned. Gray Wolf’s fore- won. 





THE NEXT KAZAN STORY. 


66 UTLAWED,” the second of Mr. Curwood’s won- 
derfully thrilling new stories of Kazan, will be in 
next month’s RED BOOK MAGAZINE. It will 
show you more of the life of the great North 

country—not the rough mining-camp district, which has been 

so thoroughly written, but the heart of the unspoiled wilder- 
ness, where, from the ponderous grizzly to the sprite-like 
ermine, fur-bearing animals live out their loves and hates, 
their comedies and tragedies, just as nature has given them 
the instinct to do. 

“Outlawed” tells of the feud of Kazan and Gray Wolf with 
the soft-furred, cruel-clawed lynx. It’s a great story. 











around the first bend. A moment more 
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A New Romance of the Hotel 
Porcellian by the author of 
“Hats” and “Heels” 














=—S you entered the luxurious 

A | lobby of the Hotel Porcel- 
} lian, that modern temple of 

= literature, the news-stand, at 
once caught your eye. It stood at the 
left, between the sartorial elegance of 
the clerk’s desk and the click-click of 
the telegraph counter. ‘The news-stand 
caught your eye—and usuaily held it 

-for a good and sufficient reason. Giv- 
en a paragraph to itself, to make it 
more impressive : 

There were, by actual count, forty- 
seven girls at the Porcellian’s news- 
stand. 

\nd such girls! Gorgeous is a poor, 
weak word to apply to them. Not a 
homely one in the lot. Some were blondes 
-fluffy, elusive, will-o’-the-wispy 
blondes, who made your head go round 
faster than the revolving door that 
brought you into the lobby. Others be- 
longed in that equally well known cat- 
egory of brunettes. Still others, with a 
pout of their pretty lips, refused to be 
classified at all. Here one in muslin 
peeped out bewitchingly from 











You’ve guessed it by now. Their 
smiles were painted on their sweet faces. 
They were fulfilling girls’ chief destiny 
on earth—they were magazine covers. 
Some were on large magazines, others on 
small, but all were piquant and alluring. 

Here and there, crushed down in a 
corner on that news-stand, hiding, 
grouchy, ashamed, was a poor little 
magazine that had no fair face on its 
cover. It felt its disgrace keenly. It 
was unobtrusive, silent. And there was 
a sort of pathetic wistfulness about it, 
as though, had it a voice, it would mourn- 
fully hum: “Gee, I wish that I had a 
girl.” 

But the forty-seven! Morning, noon 
and night they flaunted their many 
graces for the eyes of the men in the 
lobby. Now and then a sly one would 
even go so far as to make eyes at the 
clerk, enthroned behind his desk. Where- 
at the clerk. would straighten his cravat. 
You'd have straightened yours, too. For, 
assuredly, fairer maidens never— 

Oh—yes! I had almost forgotten. 

There was another girl at the 





beneath a gay parasol. There 
one in sweater and short skirt 
saluted you with a tennis rack- 
et. Oh, it was a delirious 
rogues’ gallery—that Porcel 
lian symposium of beauty. 

As for gowns and hats, noth- 
ing but the latest and most ex- 
pensive would do them. It must 
have cost a fortune to clothe 
that crowd. Turbans, toques, 
silks, satins— And well they 








Hotel Porcellian news-stand. 
She wasn’t on a magazine 
cover; she was of flesh and 
blood. Her name was Sally. 
Among forty-seven, stunning 
beauties, gowned in the lat- 
est Parisian fashions, Sally 
naturally could not expect to 
count for much. But since she 
is the heroine of this story, 
perhaps it would be well to 
make a brief effort at descrip- 





knew how lovely they hooked —>—<—[=—=———_J ition. 


For they smiled — always 

smiled. On rainy days and on bright. 
when men were there to see and when 
they weren’t. But then, they couldn’t have 
looked cross if they'd tried. Because— 
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She had eyes that were just 
the gray of the hills at dawn when the 
mists—-oh, I’m sorry! Those weren't 
Sally’s eyes, either. They belonged to 
one of the most alluring of the forty- 
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seven. Sally’s eyes were, on the contrary 
—they were—oh, well, Sally had eyes, 
two of them. And she had a mouth that 
was at least forty-first or second in the 
line of merit at the news-stand, and hands 
that flitted like white butterflies among 
the newspapers and magazines. Aiso, she 
had a dimple. Of course, it could not 
compare for a moment with the dimples 
all about her. But it was not a bad 
dimple, as dimples go. 

It is really a bore, with the forty-seven 
half winking at one, but we must stick to 
Sally. We must continue to enumerate 
her points of interest. She had—to con- 
tinue—golden brown hair and a tragedy. 
A bitter tragedy, over which she brooded 
while she sorted her papers. What was 
it? Let us take a sample day from her 
life. 

At eight o’clock she arrives at the 
stand for the day. The first half-hour 
is spent hanging the forty-seven beauties 
where they will look their beautifulest. 
As she works, Sally frequently notes that 
the eye of the Chesterfield at the hotel 
desk is turned her way. It is 


the boy from the news agency walking on 
air. 

“Say,” remarks Sally, a trifle crossly, 
“there’s only twenty here.. You know my 
order’s twenty-five.” 

““Oh—excuse me,”’ murmurs the boy. 
His voice is tender. He is not talking to 
Sally at all. 

Through the bright lobby, the brown 
of his suit clashing merrily with the green 
of the property palms, comes.a sprightly 
drummer after his morning paper. He is 
on the point of smiling at Sally. Then— 
his gaze falls on a blonde beyond. 

“By Jove—she’s a beauty,” says the 
drummer. 

“Baby face,” sneers Sally. Don’t be 
hard on her. Remember the tragedy. 

Baby face or no, the drummer buys the 
magazine. He goes away, with the wrong 
newspaper, and the blonde clutched 
tightly to his heart. 

A little later Henry Reeves, reporter 
on an evening newspaper, drops in to 
study the hotel register, banter with the 
clerk, and glance at the newest maga- 

zines. Sally likes him. He is 





dreamy, is the eye, for it is gaz 
ing fondly upon the gay girl in 
the blue hat who decorates the 
cover of a well known sheet. 
Now the lips of the clerk may 
be seen to move, though no 
sound issues forth. Sally un- 
derstands—he has just made a 
very pretty speech to the girl in 
the blue hat. 

About nine the boy from the 
news agency sleep-walks into 
view with an armful of the lat- 
est magazines. He lays them 
before Sally, a far-away look in his eyes. 
In plain view is the cause of his trance 
—a new cover and a new girl to replace 
one of the forty-seven. Lovely? She has 








gay, witty, hopeful, and has a 
way with him. He might like 
Sally, too, but— 

“Say!” Henry Reeves points. 
“Are they going to wear hats 
like that this year, Sally?” 

Sally nods her head. 

“T guess so,” she says, list- 
lessly. 

“That’s good,” he enthuses. 
“She’s a peach, isn’t she? If she 
wants some one to pay her mil- 
liner’s bills, she may draw on 
my little weekly wage.” 

“May she?” murmurs Sally. 

Why go further? Sally’s tragedy is 
revealed. Amid the forty-seven she might 
as well have been a figure of wax. No 
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one ever noticed her. Too fair, too spec- 
tacular, were her forty-seven rivals. She 
was simply the least of these. 

A small tragedy? Does it seem so to 
you? Then knew that the girl at the hat 
stand boasted three rivals for her hand, 
that the girl at the telegraph counter 
was engaged to a bank clerk, and that 
these two smiled in superior fashion at 
Sally the out-distanced. Small? Bern- 
hardt has acted few larger. 

One autumn ‘day found a handsome 
young man, accompanied by two suit- 
cases and a hat box, registering at the 
desk of the Porcellian. His coat rolled 
low ; his vest surged high; his knit tie was 
of a superior weave. Altogether he ap- 
peared to be of the East, Easty—a region 
which was sneered at as effete in that 
part of the middle West where stood the 
Porcellian, but whose natives were 
nevertheless studied and aped after they 
passed by. Sally, from the news-stand, 
watched the young man with interest. 
Her heart fluttered faintly. 

Let not your heart flutter in accord, 
fair reader. After his name the young 
man wrote ‘Westchester, L. I.,”. but the 
L. I. stood for Long Island, not Love 
Interest. 

When the new young man paused at 
Sally’s stand next day for his morn- 
ing paper, his smile was most bewitch- 
ing. For a moment Sally almost dared 
hope it was meant for her. 

“Like to buy a ticket for a ride on the 
sight seeing auto’?” she _ inquired. 
“There’s some lovely scenery out by 
Glenn Island Park.” 

“No thanks,” answered he of the roll- 
ing coat. “The scenery right here is 
lovely enough for me.” 

Sally started. Then her heart sank. 

“You mean the girls—on the covers,” 
she sighed. 

“Nonsense,” he answered. ‘Please 
don’t think I’m fresh. I mean you.” 

Sally felt all wobbly and weak. Madly 
she sought through her mind for the 
flippant repartee with which she had 
long ago planned to meet such sallies 
as these. No use. All she could think 
of was that never before—never before 
had it happened. 

“Mister,” she said, “I don’t know 
whether you mean that or not, but I 


thank you for it just the same. I sup- 
pose I ought to come back at you with 
some of the flirtatious talk—but—1 <an’t. 
You’ve just taken my breath clear away. 
I think I’ll tell you why—” 

“Yes, go on.” The voice of the young 
man from the East thrilled Sally as 
John Drew’s stage tones had never done. 

“It’s this way,” she said, revealing the 
tragedy in one pathetic little gasp, “I’ve 
been here nearly a year now, and until 
you came along no man has ever noticed 
me by so much as a word or giance be- 
fore.” 

The stranger looked his astonishment. 

“T can’t believe it,” he said. “Are 
they all blind?” 

“No,” replied Sally, gravely. 

“Eyes they have, and see not,” he 
smiled. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Sally, 
“they see all right—but not me. They 
see—them.” She waved a hand. 

“The girls on the covers?” He was 
laughing outright now. “Men are fools, 
aren’t they?” 

“T don’t believe I’m forward,” said 
Sally, wistfully, “but there isn’t a girl 
anywhere who doesn’t want to be noticed 
by men—a little—now and then. When 
I came here, I thought it would be sort 
of romantic, and adventurous—and then 
I woke up. I saw I hadn’t a show on 
earth. The men come up to this counter 
all smiles—and_ they’re hypnotized. 
That’s it—they’re hypnotized by these 
paper dolls.” She sighed. “Take it from 
me,” she added, ‘Billie Burke herself 
couldn’t attract any attention if she had 
the competition I’ve got.” 

She paused, for a very old young man, 
with wise, owlish eyes hiding behind 
thick spectacles, stood blinking at her. 
She had not noticed his coming up. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, speak- 
ing clearly but with a sort of shyness. 
“T would like a copy of the Weekly 
Bulletin of the Society for the Study of 
Applied Sociology.” 

“We don’t keep it,” said Sally shortly. 
She looked full in the little man’s face 
—he struck her as humorous, he was so 
solemn, so dignified, so obviously afraid 
of her. ‘I'll see if I can get it for you,” 
she added more gently. “Come round 
again in a day or two.” 
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FORTY-SEVEN GIRLS AND SALLY .- a 


“You are very good,” said the old 
young man with the spectacles. “I wish 
you would get it for me. I wish’— he 
paused—“you would get it for me every 
week.” 

He smiled, a weak, wan, encyclopedic 
smile, and- moved away. Hastily Sally 
turned back to the more picturesque man 
from the East. 

“As I was sayin’, I. aint. forward, 
but it sort of gets on my nerves the way 
the other girls round this hotel put on 
airs over the Romeos who are fighting 
to be nice to ’em. No girl likes to be a 
wall flower. And that’s what I am— 
just because I’ve got to compete with 
forty-seven brazen beauties in Parisian 
get-ups.” 

“Forty-seven?” repeated the stranger, 
looking about the stand. 

“That was the number when I last 
counted ’em,” Sally answered. “And it’s 
getting bigger—all the time.’ 

The man from the East considered. 

“You might hang up nothing but mag- 
azines with plain covers,” he said. 

“T tried that,” Sally informed him, 
“and nearly lost my job. Oh, I guess I’ve 
just got to take my medicine, bitter as it 
is. It’s helped me a lot to tell you. I 
wonder why I did it. Of course, nobody 
‘round here has guessed about all this— 
and not for worlds would I want ’em 
to know—” 

“Don’t worry,” the young man assured 
her. ‘Your secret is safe with me.” He 
was studying Sally’s face so closely that 
he made her decidedly uncomfortable. 
“I’m awfully sorry men out here are so 
stupid. If there should prove to be any- 
thing I can do—” 

“Oh, there’s nothing anybody can do,” 
said*Sally. She blushed. For the young 
man was still studying her, with a 
strange, professional air. 

Later, both that day and the next, 

Sally observed him often at a near-by 
writing desk, and she noted that he 
looked her way with surprising frequency. 
Whenever she caught him at it, he smiled 
a rather guilty smile. 
On the third day he appeared again 
in the lobby, with the suit-cases and 
the hat box. Pausing at Sally’s stand to 
say good-by, he gave utterance to certain 
cryptic remarks: 





“Perhaps you'll hear from me again, 
Sally. And in the meantime, don’t for- 
get me, will you?” 

Sally . promised. ; Whereupon, he, who 
might justly be termed. the’ “MySterious 
Stranger: went .out of her life,’ ane ‘left 


> 


her w ondering. Py 


‘ _ 


Beside the sartorial les if the 
Eastern man he made: but*a dull’ show- 
ing—still, you may‘ rémember the .blink- 
ing one who inquired. at*Safly’s; counter 
fot-a-certain obscure journal. That same 
night; in. \his*wdormitory room* ‘at “the 
uniyersity, ‘he df@*,toward him ‘under 
a. green shaded lamp ‘an, imposihg hofe 
book labeled “‘The Diary-‘of, Thornton 
Day,” and wrote. theréin: 


It cannot be denied that, evenete,. 
men who have sworn;to deyote their 
lives to research and remain obliv- 
ious of the sex, the feminine influ- 
ence is at times disconcerting. Not 
that it has anything to’ do with so- 
ciology or, consequently, with me, 
but simply to record: the truth—To- 
day I saw a girl. Only her head and 
shoulders were in the picture, but—l 
will say no more. Except to add that 
she had.a dimple.. What; I wonder, 
is the justification for a dimple’s 
presence in the world— 


Which of the many girls on the cov- 
ers had won his heart? Could she have 
looked over ‘Thornton Day’s. narrow 
shoulder as he wrote, that is the first 
question Sally would have asked. Which 
of the dimples had been worthy of. rec- 
ord in a scholar’s diary?. Which’ of the 
forty-seven had captured the book worm ? 

The next afternoon the near-sighted 
young man stood” again at Sally’s 
counter: Something in the. warm kindli- 
ness in his weak eyes held her as she 
put. into his hand the weekly bulletin 
of. the learned society. He thanked her, 
gently. 

“So good. of: you to get this: for me. 
May I hope to find the latest copy here 
—every week?” 

“T’ll have it for you,” teplied Sally. 
He still struck her as humorous, but she 
would -have resented anyone’s laughing 
at him. She felt a maternal desire to 
straighten his tie and polish his spectacles 
with her ‘handkerchief. 

“You're really—awfully—kind,” he 
stammered, bashfully. 
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really—awfully—kind,” he stammered bashfully. “Don’t mention it,” smiled Sally. “Is it 


ling with rain drops, and was 
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raining out now?” “Oh, no.” he answered. ‘It's fine—tha: is—’ he looked down at his coat, spark- 


quite overwhelmed with confusion. 
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“Don’t mention it,’’ smiled Sally. ‘Ts 
it raining out now ?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “It’s fine— 
that he looked down at his coat, 
sparkling with rain drops, and was quite 
overwhelmed with confusion. “I should 
say, of course, it’s raining—hard.” And 
he fled. 

It was really a very commonplace con- 
versation. Romance had nothing to do 
with it. And yet, that night, in the “Diary 
of Thornton Day,” this was inscribed : 


is—’ 


I saw her again to-day. She makes 
the work of research seem dull, 
somehow. But only too often have 


others warned me that dimples 
could have that effect. I must be 
strong—it is the first temptation. 


Her face keeps coming between me 
and the books. Fool! Weakling! 
The remuneration attached to a po- 
sition as instructor here is not suffi- 


cient to provide for another.—A 
cold, rainy day. Spent most of it 
at the library with the works of 


Horatio Blight, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 


Sally, of course, knew nothing of Mr. 
Day’s diary, and the near-sighted young 
man occupied her thoughts only when 
he stood before her counter. It was of 
his more gaily plumaged brother of the 
East that she dreamed. What had he 
meant—she would hear from him again? 
One month passed—two months—still 
men could not see her for the forty- 
seven fairer—still she heard no wor. of 
the Mysterious Stranger. Then, one 
morning late in January, the boy from 
the news agency staggered into the Por- 
cellian, more bewildered than she had 
ever seen him in all his days of daze. He 
threw down upon the stand an armful of 
magazines. 

“Something funny’s happened, Sally,” 
he said breathlessly. 

“That so?” she remarked, without in- 
terest. 

The boy held toward her a brightly 
colored magazine. Sally’s eyes fell upon 
it—and her heart seemed to leap into her 
throat and choke her. On the cover was 
a handsome girl with golden brown hair, 
and a dimple. The girl stood at a news- 
stand, and her slim white hand offered 
bewitchingly a copy of this same maga- 
zine. Sally looked closer, to make entirely 


sure, 
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“Tt’s you, Sally,” said the boy, cl.oking. 
“It’s you, sure enough.” 

What comment would you have from 
Sally at this, the great moment of her 
life? There on that joy cover before 
her was her image, more lovely, more 
colorful, more entrancing, than she had 
ever dreamed she could look. ‘There it 
was, too, on every one of the other copies 
of this magazine this boy had dropped 
upon her counter. She was in fairyland! 
This was magic! Her comment? 

“Well, what do you know about that ?” 
she said. 

Lovingly she passed her hand over 
that smooth picture. At once, she knew. 
Chis was the work of the man from the 
East. Thus she heard from him again. 

And her heart sang—sang! Pass her 
by, would they? Leave her to pine, a 
wall-flower? Well, they would do that 
no longer. Her day had come at last. 
Now she was on an equal footing with the 
forty-seven—now, man would be en- 
thralled by her image. Yes—even now— 

“Sally,” the boy from the news agency 
was saying, his eyes on that magazine 
cover, “you certainly have got these other 
dames asking the. nearest way to the 
beauty parlor. I don’t get a fortune on 
pay day, so I can’t suggest anything where 
the roses bloom—but if the movies hit 
you right—say—could you take in a 
show with me to-night ?” 

Already? Sally smiled, trying not to 
look her triumph. She shook her head. 

“Thanks,” she said, ‘but not to-night. 
Some other time, maybe.” After all, he 
was the first. 

“Remember,” pleaded the boy, “you 
promised.” Slowly, with open mouth, he 
went his way. 

After he had gone Sally sat for a long 
time staring at herself as others saw her. 
What a picturesque figure the man from 
the East had made her! She compared 
her picture with those of the forty-seven, 
and told herself she need make no apol- 
ogies. She had no smart hat, of course, 
but her gown was neatly cut in a new and 
pleasant fashion—simple but expensive. 
She studied it closely. To the last button 
it met with her approval. 

In happy mood, she began to decorate 
the outside of her stand with the pic- 
tured version of her beauty. She saw the 
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bell-boys paralyzed where they stood. 
She saw the haughty clerk leave his hab- 
itat and move towards her. 

“Sally,” he cried, on tip-toe before 
the magazine, “‘it’s you.” 


“Who'd you think it was?” asked 
Sally. “Lillian Russell ?” 

“Charming,” breathed the clerk. 
Then, suddenly: “Sally, we've never 


really got acquainted.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Tt’s about time, isn’t it? What do you 
say—some time soon—dinner and the 
theatre? Bill Packard’s show will be 
here Thursday night. I know him well— 
promised him I'd attend. What do you 
say, Sally?” 

“You're awful kind,” Sally told him. 

“Not at all—not at all,” he replied, 
feeling of his purple cravat and smirk- 
ing his society smirk at Sally—on the 
cover. 

That morning a guest at the hotel— 
who had got a good look at the cover— 
deliberately walked over to the flower 
counter and came back with a dozen 
carnations—for Sally. A «drummer in 
the haberdashery line told her she re- 
minded him strongly of the girl who 
won the beauty contest conducted by a 
newspaper in his home town of Omaha. 
A college sophomore urged candy upon 
her—sweets to the sweet, he jested in his 
bromidiocy. 

Even the hotel manager, hearing of 
Sally’s fame from afar, came to gaze at 
the cover and to compliment her on her 
accomplishment. She who had _ never 
been noticed before found that now the 
hotel noticed little else. And life seemed 
sweet. 

Henry Reeves entered the hotel with 
his usual flippancy that day, but he stood 
quite overwhelmed before the vision of 
Sally-on-the-cover. Happily she watched 
his eyes, noted his unusual silence, real- 
ized that he came back frequently as 
though to make sure of something he 
could scarcely credit. She wondered— 
and she hoped. 

Of all those who came to her counter 
on that first day of her celebrity, only one 
failed to note and comment on her pic- 
ture. He bought a copy—or rather, the 
copy—of the Weekly Bulletin of the 
sociological society. 


The rest enthused. To the far corners 
of the kitchen the story spread, and 
cooks marveled—to the upper floors it 
galloped, and chambermaids _ stood 
aghast. Sally was a personage. The 
forty-seven—bah! They still smiled, but 
theirs were wan, forced smiles, and every 
one, in whatever color she was painted, 
was none the less decidedly green. 

In the days that followed, Sally wore 
her carnations, sat beside the sartorially 
perfect clerk at the theatre, and accepted 
smilingly the many other sweets of vic- 
tory. And yet—something was wrong. 
She did not know just what, but some 
great essential was lacking. It was not 
until one thrilling, bitter-sweet night 
about a week after fame overtook her, 
that Sally awoke to a sense of what it 
was. 

Henry Reeves, whom she had liked 
so greatly, came up to her stand at a quiet 
hour with a look of grave determination 
on his face. 

“Sally,” he said, his eyes on the nearest 
picture of that young lady, “I want to 
talk to you—seriously.””’ 

Sally started, but concealed the start 
under a cloak of flippancy. 

‘“‘Want to interview me for the paper ?” 
she asked. i 

“No.” Mr. Reeves still gazed enrap- 
tured at the cover Sally adorned. “I’m 
interviewing you for myself. Sally—I’ve 
known you a long time—sort of—but I 
suppose what I’ve got to say to you will 
be a surprise, just the same. You haven't 
dreamed—of course—have you? Sally— 
I’m in love—in love with you. I only 
realized it lately. I want you to marry 
me.” 

Sally’s heart was beating like the 
presses underneath the newspaper office 
where Mr. Reeves should have been at 
that moment. 

“You love—me?” she 
“It’s — sort of — bewildering, 
Why should you love me?” 

“Because,” he replied, “you’re a won- 
der. Never guessed it, have you? But 
you are. You’ve got the most startling 
dimple I’ve ever seen.” His eyes were 
still on Sally—as a magazine cover. 
“Why, it makes all other dimples look 
like deformities.” 

“Does it?” asked Sally. This should 


whispered. 
Henry. 
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have been a moment of great exultation, 
of breathless joy. Somehow, it wasn’t. 

“And the way that curl sort of lingers 
round your ear—Sally.”’ 

“Yes—’’ What was wrong, she won- 
dered? Why was she not wildly excited, 
supremely happy? 

“And your smile—Sally—” 

Then suddenly, in a flash, Sally knew. 
The fly in her ointment swam before her 
eyes. He was not looking at her. He 
was not proposing to her. He was looking 
at, and proposing to, the girl on the 
magazine cover. It had been the same 
with all the others. Not even yet had 
she—Sally herself—been noticed. 

A great bitterness filled her heart. 
With a sad little smile she reached out 
and laid a copy of the magazine that 
bore her picture, in front of the dazzled 
Henry Reeves. 

“T want you, Sally,” he was saying. 

“Fifteen cents,” said Sally. 

“Why—what do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“That’s the price of the girl you 
want,” she told him. “Take her home 
with you. Fifteen cents.” 

“But, Sally—” 

“It’s not me you love.” Sally tried not 
to speak bitterly. ‘It’s she. She’s bam- 
boozled you, Henry. I can see that now. 
It’s she you want.” 

“Oh no—you’re wrong,” he protested. 
“It may have been the cover that first 
showed me how pretty you are. But now 
— it’s you— it’s the real girl—”’ 

“No, Henry.” She shook her head. 
“You may not realize it now. You will 
later. It’s the girl on the cover you love. 
I’m afraid I couldn’t live up to her, 
Henry. And there'll be another girl on 
next month’s cover, and another after 
that, and so on. How could I know you 
wont love each in turn?” 

“Honest, Sally—’’ 

“It’s no use. She’s bamboozled you, 
Henry. You'll see it all—some day.”’ 

For a time he protested ; then, protest- 
ing still, he went away. And Sally was 
left at the news-stand, unhappy and dis- 
illusioned. 

A bell-boy came up and handed her a 
letter. It was postmarked L. I. The young 
man from the East cried exultantly to 
her across the states between. 





” 


_ Sally, you must forgive me—but 
it seemed to me a great idea. I'd 


done a lot of covers before—so I 
sat down at the writing desk and 
sketched you—and made a cover of 
you. I wanted to call the attention 
of the dull young men of your city 
to how lovely you really are. How 
has it worked out? You must write 
to me at once, and tell me how it 
worked out. 


How had it worked out, indeed? In 
a triumph for Sally of the cover, but in 
unhappiness for the real Sally. She felt 
something warm in her eyes. Tears. One 
ran slowly down her pretty cheek. She 
turned to get her handkerchief—and saw 
the old young man with the spectacles, 
standing before her. 

“Oh—good evening, Mr. Day,” said 
Sally. 

“Good evening. Has this week’s- 
why—” He stopped, dismayed. “You're 
crying, Sally.”” And now his voice held 
an infinitely tender concern. “Why, 
what’s the trouble?” 

“N-nothing.” 

‘But something must be.”” He fidgeted 
nervously. “Sally—I—can’t stand to 
see you this way.” And indeed he 
couldn’t, for his heart was as tender as 
his eyes were weak. ‘‘Sally—you mustn't 
—I—I.” 

And then, without intending to, 
against his better judgment, even against 
his will, frightened, distressed, be- 
wildered, he heard his own voice saying : 

“Listen, Sally—I love you—oh, par 
don me for mentioning it here—but I 
do—I do—I haven’t been able to put 
you out of my mind—you’re all that 
matters—all I care for—Sally—” 

He stopped, dazed, unbelieving. He 
had proposed to a girl! And in the most 
unconventional manner. His face was 
red; his breath came fast. What would 
people think? What would they say? 
Where was sociology now? Somehow- 
horrors—he didn’t care! 

“T love you,” he repeated weakly. 

But Sally seemed not at all surprised, 
not at all stirred. 

“You’ve seen my picture too,” she 
said coldly, accusingly. 

He could not comprehend. 

“Seen your picture—-what do you 
mean ?”’ 

















Even the hotel manager, hearing of Sally's fame from afar, came to gaze and to compliment her on her ac- 
complishment. She who had never been noticed before found that now the hotel noticed little else. 
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Sally sat up suddenly. Her eyes 
gleamed brightly through the tears. 

“Haven't you seen it—on the maga 
zine?” she said, and shoved a copy 
toward him. 

He picked it up, and held it very 
close to his eyes. Suddenly Sally felt 
again that tender, motherly desire to 
brush his coat, straighten his tie—take 
care of him. 

“Why, bless my soul—it’s you, Sally.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she asked, 
“that you never saw that picture until 
this minute ?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” he replied. “I 
never pay any attention to the silly pic- 
tures on the lighter periodicals. But Sal 
ly—please don’t change the subject like 
that. I have told you that I love you- 
a trifle abruptly, perhaps, but my affec- 
tion for you is no less warm on that ac- 
count. I had resolved to devote my life 
to study and research, to live on the 
salary of instructor at the university. 
But—if you say the word, Sally—lI’ll 
give it all up. There’s a position waiting 
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for me in my father’s office in New York 
Shall we go there together, Sally? 

“It’s sort of unexpected like,” she an 
swered, “‘but—’’ She paused 

“But what? It isn’t unexpected to me. 
You know, I had a diary—a diary in 
which to write down my daily convic- 
tions on the studies I was pursuing. Do 
you. know what it’s been ever since | 
saw you? It’s been nothing but the diary 
of a dimple. I thought I could get along 
without girls, Sally—and I could have 
done so—if I hadn’t met you. Now 
it’s too late. Tell me 

Sally smiled through her tears. 

“And you don’t think the girls on the 
magazine covers are beautiful?” she in 
sisted. 

“Beautiful? I think they are in 
wretched taste. I have always regarded 
them with aversion. But, Sally—you 
must answer me—” 

“Do you know,” said Sally, her whole 
face aglow, “I think we’re going to get 
on great together. We’ve got so many 
tastes in common.”’ 
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dred years, Patten’s club friends were 
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started the following story ; but the true 
love of a man for a woman was threaded 
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Tigris. We formed a sur- 
veying party for an Eng- 
lish banking house that 
was to finance a proposed 
Turkish railroad to Dia- 
bekr; and, take it all 
around, it was some trip. 
But that part of the 
trip has nothing to do 
with the story. On the way 
over, the head en- 
gineer, kept saying: “‘You 
wait until we meet Drex- 
el. Some more old shindy 
we'll have, I warrant.” 
“But who's Drexel?” 
Johannes would ask. 
“Who aint he?” Ross 
would retort. ‘“He’s been 
everything, and_ every- 
where. At present he’s in 
the service of the Turks. 
He’s kissed the Crescent, 
too, they say.” And Ross 


Ross, 


laughed. “But that’s a 
bluff, I'll gamble, and, 
anyhow, we can figure 


that he’ll have his finger 
in some kind of a pie when 
we get there.” 

“T ’ope ’e’s got his finger 


into some one’s private 
booze stock,’ grinned 
Wolf. 
Well, Ross was right. sg 


No sooner had we sighted 
the gloomy black walls of 
Diabekr and disposed of 
our arabas and tents at a khan than Drex- 
el took us into a dirty little Turk café 
and huddled us round a table. He seemed 
burning with excitement, and tremen- 
dously glad to see us; and the excite- 
ment blazing in the eyes of a big fellow 
like that—for he was big, with a brown, 
crinkly beard, and very deep as to chest 
and shoulder—just sort of stung itself 
into our skins before he spoke. 

“Well,” grinned Ross, who knew him 
best, “‘what’s on your mind ?” 

Drexel looked all around and then at 
us as though weighing each one. Then 
he gave it to us. 

“How,” he asked, ‘would you like to 
share in the booty from Mohammed’s 
Mosque of the Blue Moon?” 








THE BLUE 


“Pardon,” he said in fair English, “I intrude to offer my serv- 


ices as cook on this expedition.” 


We all sat back and stared at him. 

“Why, man,” cried Wolf at last, 
“that fairy tale ’as been eating these 
Moslem beggars for the last thirteen 
hundred years!” 

“Maybe he’ll offer us the Seventh 
Pearl Gate next,” I grinned. 

“No fairy tale,” Drexel snapped. He 
lowered his voice as a big fellow in 
Turkish dress entered and took a table 
behind us. ‘‘No fairy tale,” he repeated. 
“TI know where it is.” 

“Sh-h,” Ross warned, “maybe some- 
one can talk English here.” 

“You must believe it, then,” Johannes 
said. 

“He knows me,” Drexel declared. 
“Now listen to this. No one can under- 
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stand English here. Can you, you—” 
and he addressed a string of oaths at the 
big fellow behind us. That worthy never 
moved, so Drexel went on. 

When he was half way through, the 
blood was running through me like. the 
whip of an Arctic breeze. There was a 
girl in it, he said, an Armenian girl, who 
had been stolen from up north for the 
Mudir’s harem. It was this same Mudir 
who had had possession of the little 
mosque; and, just two days before, the 
Arabic Sheik of the Shementi race had 
stolen both the girl and the mosque and 
disappeared into the south country. 

In a nutshell, the Mudir was crazy 
about the girl. Also, he was a descendant 
of Ma’ad, and the descendants of Ma’ad 
and the Shementi races have been quar- 
reling over the possession of the little 
mosque ever since Mohammed left it. 
However, the Mudir didn’t want to have 
it noised round that the mosque was 
gone. He could not be sure that his 
thieving followers would return it to 
him should they capture it. Moreover, 
he “could not depend on the Hamideah, 
or irregular Turkish native troops, to 
operate against the tribes between Dia- 
bekr and Bagdad, for they had repeatedly 
been routed because of their disloyalty 
and inefficiency; so, being a friend of 
Drexel’s and well-acquainted with his 
nerve and diplomatic ability, he had 
placed the matter in his hands, saying 
that if he would go after the girl and 
the mosque and bring them back, he and 
his party, whom he might choose, would 
not only be paid a big daily wage, but 
might also have all the jewels with 
which the mosque was encrusted. The 
little temple, however, was to be re- 
turned to him. 

“Let us at it!” cried Ross, his eyes 
dancing like waves on a sunlit sea. 

“You bet!” echoed Wolf. 

“And if Mudir sets eyes on_ that 
mosque again, I'll eat it,” laughed Jo- 
hannes, banging his fist on the table. 

We had been so interested as to forget 
the fellow behind us. But just then he 
arose and leaned over us. 

“Pardon,” he said in fair English, “I 
intrude to offer my services as cook on 
this expedition !” 

We looked at him: hard, smooth-faced, 


broad between the possessing a 
rather prominent bridge of the nose, he 
stood there shoving that square chin of 
his at us, while a slightly cynical smile 
played over his firm red lips. He was a 
fit match for Drexel in build, he was, 
with a tanned neck covered with muscles 
and thews; and the strength that was 
in his lines shone out of his quiet eyes. 

“Who are you ?” we asked in chorus. 

“Armenian,” he answered. ‘‘Name: 
Abou Baba. And,’—he leaned closer, 
“I hear the gentleman say the Mudir 
never sees the mosque again should they 
get it.” 

He paused, looked round at us, and 
shrugged eloquently. “Well,” he said, 
“do I go along?” 

He had us, sure. If Drexel had him 
jailed, he might have prevented him 
telling the Mudir, but not the rabble, 
who would have been into the desert be 
fore nightfali after the loot, thus dim- 
ming our own chances; and if Baba told 
the Mudir—oh, you dank, cold walls for 
us! So Drexel nodded, though giving 
the missionaries who had taught the Ar- 
menian English a good cursing at the 
same time. 


eyes, 


“If anything leaks out before we 
leave, you'll get yours, though,” he 
threatened. 


“T am no fool,” smiled the Armenian. 

So we began to discuss the chances of 
success. All except Drexel were more 
or less at a loss how we could manage 
the deal. We knew we could not fight the 
whole tribe under ordinary circum- 
stances. But Drexel explained. 

“We'll have a big ransom with us,’ 
he pointed out. “The Mudir couldn’t go 
or they’d hold him for ransom too. If 
they wont listen to ransom, we have 
plenty medicine along; give one medi- 
cine and the whole tribe will beg, even 
io following you out to your goufa if 
you show a little reluctance. If they all, 
or most of them, come out, what’s to pre- 
vent some of us who are hidden drop- 
ping in from the land and scooping rifles, 
mosque and all? I know these Arabs— 
leave it to me.” 

It sounded doubtful, but loot has a 
way of putting rainbows around a cold 
proposition. Also, Ross bolstered our con- 
fidence in Drexel’s ability. So, by the 
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next morning, which is making good 
time in the East, we were off down the 
Tigris, scooting under the Roman 
bridge and leaving the flat roofs and 
black walls of Diabekr behind us as we 
swept round a curve. We had with us 
the fat Mudir’s blessing, a big bag of 
kesheshas (coins), several hundred 
rounds of ammunition, plenty of canned 
provisions, packages of medicine, sev- 
eral extra rifles for presents, and the in- 
visible stuff they call “the wine of ad- 
venture.” And also, vith something way 
back in his eyes that was as stern and 
quiet as death, we had with us Abou 
Baba. 

Instead of using a kalek, which is a 
native raft constructed of inflated skins 
and two layers of poplar poles laced to- 
gether, we started on a goufa. This was 
a boat in circular form made of laced 
pomegranate branches covered inside and 
out with bitumen. It had walls four feet 
high. Against these we piled sand bags 
for protection against bullets—whereas, 
had we used a kalek, the inflated bags 
might have been easily punctured by the 
Kurds who ride along the banks of the 
Tigris and waylay river travelers. We had 
also constructed a beam roof over part of 
the boat and were fixed to give intruders 
a hot reception. 

Below Diabekr the scenery is nothing 
but a stretch of stony desert and mud 
banks, now and then relieved by clumps 
of willows. Occasionally we passed a 
village of mud huts, or a group of Arab 
tents within a maize enclosure; but for 
miles at a time the only signs of life we 
saw were a flock of white birds, or a lone- 
ly boy guarding a flock of goats, or an 
occasional Kurdish horseman. 

The solitude soon began to get into 
our blood. Ross and the rest, except 
Baba, got to bunching up by themselves. 
That is, I got to leaving them alone. They 
became bad company. Every time we 
sighted a group of black tents, one of 
them would say, ‘I wonder if that’s it 
now?” Then Drexel would have to tell 
them that he knew where the tribe had 
gone to, and for them to rest easy. It 
would take four days at least, he said, 
and then we could begin looking for the 
Sheik’s tents. 

But that didn’t dispel the uneasiness 
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and the grumpiness and the eagerness 
to be “at them.’’ You could hardly blame 
us, either. For, do you realize what we 
were after? The Mosque of the Blue 
Moon; the: little mosque the Moslems 
have sworn by through all these hun- 
dreds of years; the little mosque they 
patterned all their big ones from since 
the beginning. 

Mohammed first conceived of it when, 
going up on Mt. Hira, he met the angel 
Gabriel. The legend runs that the moon 
was in the form of a crescent that night, 
and so, when Gabriel revealed the word 
of the True Believer to Mohammed, 
and was explaining the outlines of all 
future mosques, the moon suddenly took 
on a blue tinge, as though touched by 
the hand of Allah. ‘‘And that,” said the 
angel, “‘shall be the title of the first 
mosque—of the Blue Moon. Go make 
it as I have said, and thereafter pattern 
all mosques from it.” 

Mohammed did. Going to his uncle 
Abou Talib b. Abdal Mottalib, he re- 
ceived the necessary sequins. There was 
constructed then, of pure clear gold, the 
little mosque we were seeking, its base 
in octagon form, its dome as the dome 
of the sky, its little minarets pointing 
to the four winds. As the Prophet’s 
power grew, jewels were added and in- 
laid in the temple, so that it might ex- 
emplify his statement that “he who is 
a true believer and salaams to the 
Mosque of the Blue Moon, shall have 
much of this world’s wealth.” 

At the Prophet’s death, it went to his 


‘successor, a man named Abubeker and 


very weak in the knees. The desert tribes 
upon whom Mohammed had successfully 
levied taxes now revolted. Prayers, yes; 
pay taxes, no. Also there flamed up the 
ancient hatred between the descendants 
of Ma’ad and the Shementi races; and 
the scimitars began to ring one on the 
other in the land of the Caliphate. In a 
raid on Medina, the father of one Zo- 
bair got the mosque. Abubeker tried to 
regain it many times; but, though the 
nomadic tribes were induced to join his 
cause in the Mesopotanian wars through 
hope of loot, they held onto the mosque. 
Nor, after the Omayyad’s dynasty: was 
founded, did the Caliphate regain it until 
the time of Caliph Abd-al-Melik. 
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one to see which is hardest. It is my 
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A girl came closer into the 
light, and at Abou Baba’s 
exclamation, I knew who she 
was. 


Zobair, who then had the mosque, re- 
belled against Ab-al-Melik. The latter 
sent against him one Hajjaj, a man of 
Rooseveltian fire; and Hajjaj, appear- 
ing before the walls of Zobair’s city, 
thundered at them: 

“Men of Zobair, I see before me heads 
ripe for the harvest, and the reaper—I 
am he! I seem already to see blood be- 
tween turbans and shoulders. The Prince 
of Believers has spread before him the 
arrows of his quiver, and bitten each 


wood he has found the hardest and bit- 
terest, and I am the arrow he shoots 
against you who have stolen the Mosque 
of the Blue Moon!” 

His arrow went home. Down to the 
time Merwan II fled to the Coptic church 
in Egypt and was slain by the Abbasids, 
it remained with the Omayyads. Then 
the Abbasid Caliphate held it through 
many wars with the Rawundis and the 
Carmathians, until Hulago, the fierce- 
bearded king of the Mongols, came 
thundering into the Caliphate at the head 
of his skull-piling hordes. He laid Bag- 
dad low. But the 
Sheik Rassan, a 
direct descendant 
of Mohammed, 
escaped with the 
mosque to what 
is now the north- 
# ern part of Asiat- 
fic Turkey, and so 
handed it down 
to the Mudir of 
Diabekr. 

“By the old 
fours right 
about!” Ross 
would exclaim 
when they had 
done recounting 
the story. ‘Don’t 
it make your 
blood chilly and 
warm just to 
think about it?” 

We had _ to 
agree. hat little 
thing, over twelve 
hundred vears 
old, that the Mos- 
lems had sworn 
by! Under its little dome, they said, like 
the roar of the sea in a conch-shell, you 
could hear the creaking of saddles, the 
pounding of hoofs, the bloody red whin- 
ing whip of the scimitars as they clanged 
together and bit through skulls back 
through the centuries. No wonder they 
got grumpy and nervous thinking of it 
there under the stars that had looked 
down on Father Abraham. 

But, somehow, my eagerness didn’t 
make me grumpy out there in that land 

















where the women still go down to the 
wells with their pitchers. Neither did it 
seem to affect Abou Baba that way. In- 
deed, he got merrier as the hours passed. 
He took to chuckling now and then to 
himself. I took this at first as good 
nature, and got to chumming up with 
him, getting acquainted fairly well ;. but 
I got suspicious after a while, for his 
humor began to impress me as that sort 
of ingrowing gladness there is in the 
wolf when he is near a kill. 

On the third night we lay out on the 
roof of the gouwfa. Abou Baba was on 
watch and the rest asleep. 

“Abou,” I said to him suddenly, 
“you'd think there was a girl at the end 
of this trip for you instead of the Mudir, 
the way you act.” 

He shot me a look that jarred me. 

“What do you know?” he gritted. 

“You go to the dickens,” I shot back; 
and started to climb down. But he took 
me by the arm, and smiled. It was a sort 
of Abe Lincoln smile, that was, like one 
through thorns, and it made me feel 
small. So in the end, after many pauses, 
I had his story. 

It was one full of heart beats and 
blood. It made it very plain that there 
was going to be more to our trip than a 
chase for the Mosque of the Blue Moon. 
That fellow loved the Armenian girl we 
were after! She had been his betrothed. 
He had been with her when she was cap- 
tured for the Mudir’s harem. It seemed 
he got a crack on the head, and knew 
nothing for hours, finding himself later 
miles away from the scene, and the girl 
gone. But at last he had found her 
whereabouts and come to Diabekr in the 
hope of seeing her drive out alone in 
the Mudir’s carriage and perhaps at- 
tempting a rescue. 

“Look here,” I exclaimed, my heart 
getting away from me. “I’ll put this 
up to the other fellows, and I’ll bet she’ll 
never be returned to that Mudir.” 

His hand closed hard on my hand. 
No, he declared vehemently, I must not 
tell the rest—especially Drexel. He 
said that he had watched, and that she 
had seen him, but apparently paid no 
attention. He hurriedly excused her for 
this on the plea that of course she could 
not recognize him while her servants 
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were with her. So he took to roaming 
about the open plains about the time she 
took her rides, hoping that she had 
taken the cue and would come out of the 
crowded city. He would have fought 
a dozen guards for her, he said. 

Then, one afternoon—and his voice 
got low and troubled here—he saw the 
Mudir’s carriage come out. Whether she 
or another wife was in it he could not tell. 
He lay on the top of a hammada and 
watched while Drexel gave liberal dak- 
sheesh to the guard, and then talked for a 
long time with the woman in the carriage. 
Drexel was a great friend of the Mudir’s, 
too. Then, shortly afterwards, the ne 
got round that the girl had been cap- 
tured ; and that was why Abou Baba had 
come into the café, feeling that Drexel 
had his finger on the pulse of the deal. 

“And what will you do if we find her ?” 
I asked. 

He just looked at me, and I Anew what 
he would do. Some one was going to 
wail, sure. 

But the more I thought, the more I 
wondered. Was Drexel in love with the 
girl ? Could he play false with the Mudir 
and take her? Was he in cahoots with the 
Arab sheik? Or had he played the lover 
to get the mosque? And what kind of a 
girl was she, anyway? 

“Me for the mosque,” I thought ; and 
so I rolled in, leaving the Armenian to 
his thoughts. 

It was the next night we sighted Sheik 
Kaif’s camp. Just before that we had a 
little go with some Kurds on the bank, 
but, though they put enough lead into 
those goufa walls to make an anchor out 
of, we gave them tit for tat and went right 
on. So that evening, when the sun was 
setting in a blaze of red, making the dis- 
tant hills deep black by contrast, we 
sighted the dark tents we had been look- 
ing for. 

“Well,” said Ross, itching at his auto- 
matic. ‘‘What is it to be? A fight?” 

We all looked at. Drexel. He com- 
menced to grin. “Boys,” said he, “I’ve 
been keeping something from you.” And 
then he revealed his hand. 

“Tt was I,” he said, “who arranged the 
whole deal. The Mudir is the only one 
who gets stung. I arranged all with the 
Sheik. He gets most of the ransom—lI 
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stung the Mudir for more than the Sheik 
asked for so we’d have some left over— 
and we all get a share of the Blue Moon. 
But the girl,”—and here Drexel laughed, 
“goes to me.” 

“Well, what the dickens?” 
Wolf, and broke off, staring. 

But Ross laughed. ‘‘Double-crossed 
the Mudir, eh?” he explained in evident 
appreciation. “I thought as much!” 

Johannes rubbed his chin. ‘*Well,” he 
said at last, “I guess anything you hand 
a Turk is fair enough.” 

“But what did you want us along 
for?” Wolf demanded. 

“To make my bluff good with the 
Mudir,” Drexel explained. ‘And for un- 
expected emergencies.” 

“Quite clever of you,” was Wolf’s 
sarcastic answer. “But where are we 
going afterwards?” - 

“Bagdad, Persian Gulf, 
you want.” 

Said Ross: “Suppose we divide up 
our share of the ransom right now?” 

This we all seconded. Drexel shared 
up, but as he handed me mine, he 
grinned. “Don’t look so squeamish, Pat- 
ten,” he said. “You wont blame me for 
double-crossing the -Mudir when you 
see the girl.” 

I stole on uneasy glance at the Arme- 
nian then. He said nothing, but his eyes 
bored a hole in Drexel’s back. He took 
his share without a word, though, and 
then we got the rifles and the money and 
went ashore. 

The whole tribe met us and escorted 
us to the Sheik’s tent. They followed us 
in, too. Over sixty of them there were, 
but that tent was big enough for all. 
We filed past the spear at the door and 
squatted on the rush mats. 

It was a strange scene. None of them 
could talk our language. They sat there, 
though, and eyed us through the smoke 
of the fire that smouldered in the center 
of the tent. Dim and dark those faces 
looked, with the East stamped on each 
and every one of them. A man knelt be- 
fore the fire, on which a pot of water 
was boiling, while behind that, on the 
seat of honor, sat the old Sheik, white- 
bearded and benign. His robes were open 
at the neck, showing a string of costly 
pearls against the leathery, wrinkled 
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skin. Interspersed in the crowd around 
him was an occasional mother with a 
babe in arms; and, save for a chirp now 
and then from one of these, or the whine 
of a dog outside, it was deathly quiet 
in there—quite as the big, starlit sky we 
could see overhead through the top vent 
of the tent. 

After a moment the Sheik reached for 
a bowl of salt, which was passed round 
to us. 

“Take some,” Drexel nodded. ‘For 
hospitality and peace, you know. We're 
his guests now. And sit still until the 
coffee is served.” 

We did as he directed. Then silence 
fell again on the tent. 

Where was that Armenian girl? 
That’s what I was thinking, and my 
eyes were trying to pierce the gloom 
around us. Was she off in another tent 
I wondered? No, for at that moment a 
gir] came closer into the light, and, at 
Abou Baba’s exclamation, | knew who 
she was. 

I knew, too, why Abou Baba loved 
her. Hers was the kind of beauty that 
pulls men’s hearts into their eyes. She 
had brown hair, thick as the fog in the 
morning, all loose and flowing round a 
full, curved form; and when she looked 
at Drexel, her eyes went large and she 
smiled—a smile I thought was forced. 
Then she looked at Abou Baba. But she 
didn’t smile when she saw him. The light 
flared up just then, and her face went 
dead gray, following which the blood 
came back into her cheeks like water 
bursting through a dam. Her 
dropped ; and, to hide her perturbation, 
she gave a little cough and put her hand 
over her mouth. 

What would she do? How would it 
end? Where was that little mosque? 
Those were the thoughts that burned 
my brain. But I had to put a clamp on 
my nerves and sit there until the formal 
ities were over. 

They certainly took a long time. When 
the fire was ready, and no sound stirred 
the night save our bfeathing and the dis- 
tant thump, thump of a woman kneading 
dari-bread, a brown hand reached out 
of the gloom and handed the Arab coffee 
maker a long spoon with a ladle chained 
onto the end. Another hand produced a 
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sack, from which coffee beans were care- 
fully counted into the spoon. Scraping 
a hole in the ashes with the ladle, the 
coffee maker placed the spoon in the hot 
ashes and scraped them round it to roast 
the berries. Coupled with the scent of 
the Arab tobacco, that roasting filled the 
air with a pungent odor like that of 
burning cinnamon, and some of us got 
to coughing as we sat there. 

But finally they were roasted. The 
Arab dumped _ the 
berries into a copper 
mortar, which another 
took from his hand. 
The taker then placed 
the mortar between 
his knees, and with a 
pestle began to crush 
the berries. Now and 
again he dangled the 
pestle against the 
rim; it tinkled like a 
bell, making the ba- 
bies ogle in wonder 
or coo in delight. But 
for me it had a grim 
note, for I dreaded 
what was coming. 

When they were 
crushed, the berries 
were placed in a cop- 
per jug. Into this the 
coffee maker poured 
boiling water from 
the pot on the fire. 
He then placed the 
copper jug on the 
ashes, and another 
Arab produced a bowl 
of water and some 
cups. While the coffee 
was boiling, this last 





Arab busied himself They went down, with Abou 
arm around the small of Drexel’s waist. gered,” muttered 


washing the cups. 

I thought that as 
soon as the coffee boiled we would be 
served. But they don’t do things that way 
in the East. I thought that fellow’d never 
get through. We sat with our eyes upon 
him, while now and then the fire flared 
and died again, leaving it gloomier than 
before; and each time it flared I saw a 
circle of gleaming eyes—eyes that were 
fuller of thought than the stars in the 
void above. Intent eyes, they were; and 
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stars and eyes and thought seemed en 
grossed with what seemed more like a 
religious ceremony than a mere boiling 
of coffee. And perhaps that’s why we 
were distrait and hushed by a seeming 
spell—because we all knew that some- 
thing more serious than the boiling of 
coffee was afoot. 

When the coffee came to a boil the 
first time, I couldn’t resist a sigh of re- 
lief ; but he poured it back into the pot 
he had used to boil 
the water in. The 
copper jug was then 
handed to the washer, 
and the pot replaced 
on the fire. Again it 
came to a boil, and 
again the coffee was 
replaced in the cop- 
per jug. Then, slowly 
and carefully, the 
maker settled it amid 
the ashes. 

“Why don’t he stop 
and make a new 
jug?” growled Johan- 
nes under his breath. 

“Sh-h,” Drexel 
warned. ‘“‘He’ll soon 
be through.” 

Finally it came to 
the third boil. My legs 
had nearly gone 
asleep, sitting Turk 
fashion so long. But 
at last the coffee 
maker reached for the 
cups and poured in- 
to them a tiny por- 
tion of the bitterest, 
oiliest coffee I ever 
; tasted. 

Baba’s “Well, I’ll be jig- 





Ross. “If this situa- 

tion wasn’t so full of zf’s and but’s, I'd 
say I’d have to laugh at the absurdity 
of spending so much time on such rank 
stuff.” 

“Righto,” echoed Wolf. ‘‘Hi—what’s 
happening now?” 

Some one had thrown fresh faggots on 
the fire and the Sheik stood up. 

“Thank God, that’s over,’ muttered 
Drexel, arising and bowing to the chief, 
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The Sheik bowed in turn, and then a 
long confab followed. 

I couldn’t understand the words, but 
I did the actions. Drexel produced first 
one rifle, and then another, bowing each 
time. Several other trinkets followed ; at 
the last he produced the bag of money. 
Even the old Sheik’s dignity couldn't 
hide the pleasure he felt at sight of 
that. He opened it, counted the money, 
and motioned to the girl. 

She hesitated a moment; but at Drex- 
el’s command she followed him from the 
tent. We all followed at his word. Go- 
ing to another tent, the girl secured a 
bundle of goods, and then, when she re- 
appeared, Drexel motioned us round to 
say good-by to the Sheik, who in the 
meantime had had his men gather heaps 
of brush-wood with which to build a fire. 
It was already burning when we gath- 
ered, so that, as Drexel explained, “it 
might light us on our way with the love 
of the Sheik Kaif.” 

“Gee,” muttered Wolf, “is this all 
there is to be to this chase for the Mosque 
of the Blue Moon?” 

“Don’t worry,” 
got it there.” 

“Suppose we'll have to take your word 
for it,” Johannes muttered. 

Up to that time Abou Baba hadn't 
said a word. But now I saw the girl look- 
ing at him. There was the question of 
questions in her eyes. And _ suddenly, 
when I had begun to think that the Ar- 
menian had lost his nerve, he gave vent 
to a little gasp, reached out with his big 
hands, took that girl by the arms, and be- 
gan to talk to her. 

Not a word could I understand. But 
I know he ¢fa/ked to that girl. Out there 
under the big sky, with the fire-light play- 
ing over both, they suddenly forgot 
there was anyone else in the world but 
themselves. And the heart of that big 
fellow was sending out waves to her that 
pulled like the pull of a magnet. He 
pleaded, and argued, and pleaded again, 
until, finally, a light began to grow in 
her face to match his. And then— 

Well, it was then that Drexel reached 
out his hand to drag her away. 

That was the touch that set fire to the 
powder. Abou Baba snarled through his 
teeth like an old she-wolf, and whipped 
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round and closed with Drexel. And in- 
stantly there went up from the Arabs 
such a cry of delight as I have seldom 
heard. Next to his horse, an Arab loves 
a fight, and it seldom falls to their lot 
to see such men as Baba and Drexel mix 
it. They turned handsprings, whooped, 
and formed a ring in a jiffy. 1 saw money 
and rifles and even saddles bet on the 
instant. Even the old Sheik got to dan 
ing up and down. And small wonder, for 
it was some fight. 

At the first onset they went crashing 
to the ground. Over and over they rolled, 
until their feet kicked through the fire. 
The impact of their fists as they struck 
was like tle sap of wood on water. Their 
breath whistled through their nostrils 
like that of a knifed steer. They came to 
their feet, and down again; then up, 
smashing and slugging viciously. But al- 
most instantly their very desire to feel 
the other’s throat smashed them into a 
clinch again, and they went down, with 
Abou Baba’s left arm around the smal! 
of Drexel’s back and his right up under 
the Englishman’s chin. As they fell, 
Drexel jerked out of his hold and reached 
for his automatic. But Abou Baba was 
halfway up at the time. He stamped on 
Drexel’s hand. I heard the bones crunch. 
Then, quick as lightning, Abou Baba 
jumped up and kicked Drexel in the 
head ; but the other, screaming with pain 
and rage, grabbed at the Armenian’s leg 
and sank his teeth in the calf. This 
brought the Armenian down, and again 
they went rolling over and over on the 
ground. 

It was at this juncture that one of the 
Arabs who had bet on Abou Baba at- 
tempted to slip him a knife. One of the 
tribe immediately knocked that Arab 
down. This started several fights “not 
on the schedule.” There was a din then. 
One of the scrambling Arabs nearly 
tripped me up; and when I looked down 
I saw a sight that gave me a cold chill. 

For a moment I had forgotten about 
the girl. She stood there with her hand 
on her heart, her eyes shining with the 
pent-up love of ages. She had forgotten 
all about her bundle. She had evidently 
dropped it at the beginning of the fight, 
and it lay on the ground at her feet. The 
drop had opened it, too. There, shining 














in the fire-light as it streamed between 
those Arab legs, were several little golden 
pillars, some small minarets, several 
jewels, and a dented little dome, in the 
top of which a blue crescent shone. All 
the pieces looked as though thev had 
been chopped and beaten and gouged for 
jewels. 

My heart turned nearly over. Moham- 
med’s Mosque of the Blue Moon! 
Broken up and battered, but ¢Ae mosque 
nevertheless. And there, reaching out 
his hand for the pieces, was that fellow 
Wolf! 

Johannes saw him at the same time. 
“Look at the beggar!” 
he yelled, and was on Wolf 
like a tiger. 

Several things happened 
almost at once. Wolf and 
Johannes were fighting 
among the rocks, kicking 
the metal pieces all over 
the place; and I would 
have been with them, had 
not something else hap- 
pened to distract .my at- 
tention. 

I heard at that. instant 
an awful gurgling screara 
from Drexel. My eyes flew 
to him. Abou Baba had 
him picked up bodily, and 
was bending him_ back, 
back—back with that same 
hold he had secured be- 
fore—the left arm around 
the small of the back, the 
right up under the chin. 
But this time Abou Baba 
had Drexel’s legs pin- 
ioned between his own, 
and Drexel could not twist 
out. Though he fought 
and bit, he couldn’t break 
that giant’s hold. I tore 
my eyes away, for—ugh— 
it was sickening ; and then 
the rest happened in a 
nightmarish uproar. 

For right there the tribe 
discovered the pieces upon 
the ground. They knocked 
Ross down and swarmed 
over Wolf and Johannes 
like a tidal wave. I went 
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Abou Baba reached the goufa, threw the girl in and shoved off 
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down, too. Something bumped me on 
the head, and I grabbed it. It was 
the little dome. I shoved this inside my 
shirt before I tugged out my automatic 
and scrambled up. I heard the old Sheik 
yelling, evidently pleading with his tribe 
to desist from fighting those who had 
eaten his salt; I heard Abou Baba roar- 
ing and snarling. I saw him burst through 
that mob like the prow of a ship; I saw 
him throw one arm around the girl’s 
waist and start for the goufa. He had 
Drexel’s pistol in his hand, an auto- 
matic. I remember trying to tell him 
above the noise how to shoot it. He 
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The Sheik bowed in turn, and then a 
long confab followed. 

I couldn’t understand the words, but 
I did the actions. Drexel produced first 
one rifle, and then another, bowing each 
time. Several other trinkets followed ; at 
the last he produced the bag of money. 
Even the old Sheik’s dignity couldn't 
hide the pleasure he felt at sight of 
that. He opened it, counted the money, 
and motioned to the girl. 

She hesitated a moment; but at Drex- 
el’s command she followed him from the 
tent. We all followed at his word. Go- 
ing to another tent, the girl secured a 
bundle of goods, and then, when she re- 
appeared, Drexel motioned us round to 
say good-by to the Sheik, who in the 
meantime had had his men gather heaps 
of brush-wood with which to build a fire. 
It was already burning when we gath- 
ered, so that, as Drexel explained, “‘it 
might light us on our way with the love 
of the Sheik Kaif.” 

“Gee,” muttered Wolf, “is this all 
there is to be to this chase for the Mosque 
of the Blue Moon?” 

“Don’t worry,” 
got it there.” 

“Suppose we'll have to take your word 
for it,” Johannes muttered. 

Up to that time Abou Baba hadn't 
said a word. But now I saw the girl look- 
ing at him. There was the question of 
questions in her eyes. And suddenly, 
when I had begun to think that the Ar- 
menian had lost his nerve, he gave vent 
to a little gasp, reached out with his big 
hands, took that girl by the arms, and be- 
gan to talk to her. 

Not a word could I understand. But 
I know he ¢a/ked to that girl. Out there 
under the big sky, with the fire-light play- 
ing over both, they suddenly forgot 
there was anyone else in the world but 
themselves. And the heart of that big 
fellow was sending out waves to her that 
pulled like the pull of a magnet. He 
pleaded, and argued, and pleaded again, 
until, finally, a light began to grow in 
her face to match his. And then— 

Well, it was then that Drexel reached 
out his hand to drag her away. 

That was the touch that set fire to the 
powder. Abou Baba snarled through his 
teeth like an old she-wolf, and whipped 
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round and closed with Drexel. And in- 
stantly there went up from the Arabs 
such a cry of delight as I have seldom 
heard. Next to his horse, an Arab loves 
a fight, and it seldom falls to their lot 
to see such men as Baba and Drexel mix 
it. They turned handsprings, whooped, 
and formed a ring in a jiffy. I saw money 
and rifles and even saddles bet on the 
instant. Even the old Sheik got to dan¢ 
ing up and down. And small wonder, for 
it was some fight. 

At the first onset they went crashing 
to the ground. Over and over they rolled, 
until their feet kicked through the fire. 
The impact of their fists as they struck 
was like tle sap of wood on water. [heir 
breath whistled through their nostrils 
like that of a knifed steer. They came to 
their feet, and down again; then up, 
smashing and slugging viciously. But al- 
most instantly their very desire to feel 
the other’s throat smashed them into a 
clinch again, and they went down, with 
Abou Baba’s left arm around the small 
of Drexel’s back and his right up under 
the Englishman’s chin. As they fell, 
Drexel jerked out of his hold and reached 
for his automatic. But Abou Baba was 
halfway up at the time. He stamped on 
Drexel’s hand. I heard the bones crunch. 
Then, quick as lightning, Abou Baba 
jumped up and kicked Drexel in the 
head ; but the other, screaming with pain 
and rage, grabbed at the Armenian’s leg 
and sank his teeth in the calf. This 
brought the Armenian down, and again 
they went rolling over and over on the 
ground. 

It was at this juncture that one of the 
Arabs who had bet on Abou Baba at- 
tempted to slip him a knife. One of the 
tribe immediately knocked that Arab 
down. This started several fights ‘“‘not 
on the schedule.” There was a din then. 
One of the scrambling Arabs nearly 
tripped me up; and when I looked down 
I saw a sight that gave me a cold chill. 

For a moment I had forgotten about 
the girl. She stood there with her hand 
on her heart, her eyes shining with the 
pent-up love of ages. She had forgotten 
all about her bundle. She had evidently 
dropped it at the beginning of the fight, 
and it lay on the ground at her feet. The 
drop had opened it, too. There, shining 
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in the fire-light as it streamed between 
those Arab legs, were several little golden 
pillars, some small minarets, several 
jewels, and a dented little dome, in the 
top of which a blue crescent shone. All 
the pieces looked as though thev had 
been chopped and beaten and gouged for 
jewels. 

My heart turned nearly over. Moham- 
med’s Mosque of the Blue Moon! 
Broken up and battered, but the mosque 
nevertheless. And there, reaching out 
his hand for the pieces, was that fellow 
Wolf! 

Johannes saw him at the same time. 
“Look at the beggar!” 
he yelled, and was on Wolf 
like a tiger. 

Several things happened 
almost at once. Wolf and 
Johannes were fighting 
among the rocks, kicking 
the metal pieces all over 
the place; and I would 
have been with them, had 
not something else hap- 
pened to distract my at- 
tention. 

I heard at that. instant 
an awful gurgling scream 
from Drexel. My eyes flew 
to him. Abou Baba had 
him picked up bodily, and 
was bending him_ back, 
back—back with that same 
hold he had secured be- 
fore—the left arm around 
the small of the back, the 
right up under the chin. 
But this time Abou Baba 
had Drexel’s legs pin- 
ioned between his own, 
and Drexel could not twist 
out. Though he fought 
and bit, he couldn’t break 
that giant’s hold. I tore 
my eyes away, for—ugh— 
it was sickening ; and then 
the rest happened in a 
nightmarish uproar. 

For right there the tribe 
discovered the pieces upon 
the ground. They knocked 
Ross down and swarmed 

over Wolf and Johannes 
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down, too. Something bumped me on 
the head, and I grabbed it. It was 
the little dome. I shoved this inside my 
shirt before I tugged out my automatic 
and scrambled up. I heard the old Sheik 
yelling, evidently pleading with his tribe 
to desist from fighting those who had 
eaten his salt; I heard Abou Baba roar- 
ing and snarling. I saw him burst through 
that mob like the prow of a ship; I saw 
him throw one arm around the girl’s 
waist and start for the goufa. He had 
Drexel’s pistol in his hand, an auto- 
matic. I remember trying to tell him 
above the noise how to shoot it. He 
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couldn’t. The lock was on, and he didn’t 
understand it. But he threw it away, 
grabbed a rifle from the hands of an 
Arab, and began using it as a club. 

I took my cue right there. Assuredly, 
I could handle the pieces he left of that 
mob, I thought. So I followed, shooting. 

It was a merry mess, though. Abou 
Baba reached the goufa, kicked the rope 
loose with one foot, threw the girl in 
bodily and shoved off with me alongside 
him. Ross followed close after. I got a 
bullet in the ribs, then another in the 
arm. Poor Ross was hit four times. 
Abou Baba got hit twice, and even the 
girl was hit once. But we fell behind the 
goufa walls; and, as she drifted away, 
we shot some sense into that crowd be- 
fore we slipped out of range. I took an 
unexpected doze then, and when I came 
to, we were quite a ways down the river. 

I came to with the Armenian ban- 
daging my wounds. Though hit, neither 
of them was in danger; but Ross was 
dead. We buried him out there in the 
gurgling Tigris, and then Baba told me 
what had happened. 

The girl had thought him a coward. 
That was why she had been so cold to 
him when she saw him from the Mudir’s 
carriage. That blow on the head from 
the Kurds who kidnaped her, had mo- 
mentarily deranged him, and he had run 
away. All the light had left the, girl’s 
life then. So when Drexel, who had seen 
her on her drives, sent word by an eunuch 
that he wanted to see her, she was glad 


enough to meet him. Glad enough to 
see anyone who would take her away 
from that Mudir. She agreed to steal 
the Mosque of the Blue Moon, if he 
would arrange for her escape; but, in- 
stead of him meeting her, as he had 
agreed, it seemed that he had tried to 
kill two birds with one stone by arrang- 
ing the affair with the Sheik. The Arabs, 
all of that tribe loving loot as much as 
prayer, had chopped up the little mosque 
—just as—just as the thought of Abou 
Baba’s apparent cowardice had chopped 
her heart. But she didn’t think so now, 
by the look she gave him! That girl had 
a marvelous light in her eyes, when she 
looked at Abou Baba. 

I left them at Jezireh, for the fever 
was getting bad on account of my two 
trophies. They were going to Bagdad, 
and then overland to Jaffa, and I hope 
they got there. The trophies I carried 
in my side and arm put me in bed for 
a while; but the trophy I carried in my 
shirt bosom I showed to the little 
descendant of Ma’ad who cared for me. 
When he saw it, he hugged it, and cried 
over it; he said he could not believe his 
own eyes. Under its dome, he said, like 
the roaring of the sea in a conch-shell, 
you could hear the surging heart-beats, 
and the bloody red whip of the centuries’ 
scimitars. He was so tickled over it I 
gave it to him, whereupon he cried, 
“Subhana Allah,’ and swore that the 
sight of it was more wonderful to him 
than a vision of the seven gates. 
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el Sheehan opened his eyes, 
aware that some one was 
pounding on the door of his 
—= room with a violence that 
seemed to bid fair to burst it inward. 
Gruntingly he quitted the luxury of 
the soft bed, and, pulling a gay bath- 


robe over his still gayer pajamas, he 
strode to the assailed door. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” he asked sleepily and 
in not the most pleasant of tones. 

“It’s me—the Kid,” said a voice from 
without. “Lemme in, Mel. I want to see 
you.” 
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“Well, no need of bustin’ in the door,” 
Mel complained, as he shot the bolt and 
pulled the door open. 

Standing in the gloomy hotel corridor 
outside, his own tall form swathed in 
a blue bath-robe, was Kid Coffey. In his 
land was a copy of a morning paper. He 
waved it angrily as he strode past his 
manager into the latter’s room. 

“What do you know about this?” he 
demanded, pointing a none too steady 
finger at a certain column on the sport- 
ing pages. 

Mel blinked sleepily. 

“Well, what’s the row? Been roastin’ 
you again, have they? There wa’n’t noth- 
in’ last night—” 

“No,” the other interrupted. “The 
write-ups of the fight are beaut’s—all 
of them. They hand me bushels of bou- 
quets and then some. What I want to 
know about is this!” 

He thrust the paper before Sheehan's 
eyes. The latter, following the pointing 
finger, read: 


Kid Coffey in reality is William 
P. Jarrold, the son of Professor 
Theron Jarrold, who is head of the 
Department of Ancient History at 
Belham College. 

Young Jarrold first became inter- 
ested in the ring game during his 
own college days at Belham. Early 
showing his cleverness with the 
gloves in the college gymnasium,—~ 


“This is a nice mess, aint it?” Jar- 
rold’s voice broke in on Sheehan’s peru- 
sal of the paragraphs. “I want to know 
who let this out ?” 

“About your bein’ Professor Jarrold’s 
son?” Sheehan grunted. “Search me! 1 
aint never breathed a word to a soul as 
to who you really was.” 

The other’s face darkened. He thrust 
his chin forward in a decidedly aggres- 
sive fashion. 

“Now, look ahere, Mel,” said he, 
“there’s just three of us knows who I 
really am: you’re one, I’m another and 
Steve Breslin’s the third. I’ve told you 
both all along what it meant to me to 
keep this thing dark. Well, here’s a leak 
somewhere. Some one has given up news 
they’d better have kept to themselves.” 

“T tell you I aint yipped a yip,”” Shee- 
han declared hotly, “and I know darned 





well that Steve Breslin aint, neither. He 
aint that kind. Things get out—” 

“They never get out without some one 
telling them,” Jarrold reminded him 
sharply. 

He stepped to the telephone on the 
wall. 

“Connect me with Room 406!” he 
said irritably into the transmitter. 

“Gone out, probably,” he said at 
length. “They say there’s no response.” 

“Aw gee! What’s the good of gettin’ 
so hot about it anyway?” Sheehan mut- 
tered. ‘““What’s the great harm done if it 
has got out ?” 

Jarrold turned on him wrathfully. 

“T’d rather have given anything than 
had this happen,” he snapped. “Anything 
—understand? Why, I’d rather even 
have lost the fight last night, much as it 
meant to me to win it. You don’t know 
much about small college towns, Mel; 
and you can’t realize the position this 
is going to put the pater in. Professor 
Jarrold’s son an ordinary pug! I tell 
you it’s going to raise merry Cain with 
him. 

“I’m going to find out who’s leaked 
in this; there’s plenty of ways of doing 
it; and when I do find out, I’m going 
to give you or Steve, whichever one of 
you it is, the all-firedest drubbing you 
ever had in all your sweet young lives. 

“But first I’m going straight out to 
Belham and have a word with the pater. 
I imagine it will be about the last word 
I ever will have with him—after this,” 
he iu.terpolated with a catch in his voice ; 
“but there are some things I want him 
to understand. Then I’m coming back 
here and make it my immediate business 
to find out just who it is that has leaked !” 

“Now, hold up a bit,” Sheehan began 
deprecatingly; but William P. Jarrold, 
better known by his ring name of Kid 
Coffey, turned on his heel and went out, 
banging the door behind him so viciously 
that the glass transom above it rattled its 
protest. 


Belham is a typical small college town, 
with wide streets over-arched by big 
elms, and a general air of sleepy placidity 
hanging over it. 

Will Jarrold, as all Belham knew him, 
alighted from the 11:18 train from the 
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city that morning, and swung up the 
street with a frown furrowing his rather 
boyish and usually good-natured face. 

The elm leaves rustled softly above his 
head ; the familiar smells of asphalt and 
new-cropped grass and growing things 
came pleasantly to his nostrils. And be- 
cause some one had let slip his real iden- 
tity, this might be the last time he would 
ever listen to those leaves, or sniff those 
engaging odors. 

He passed the gate of the college 
grounds. Sammy McVey, one of the 
ground-keepers, was trimming the grass 
along the walk’s edge. He dropned his 
shears as Jarrold approached, and came 
puffing down to the gate. 

“Good day to yez, Kid Coffey!” he 
wheezed grinningly. “’Tis sure goin’ 
some to put out Jakey Schmidt in the 
third round. Whyn’t yez ever lave anny 
av us know before that you was this 
Coffey felly wit’ the turrible wallop?” 

Jarrold groaned. So they all knew it 
here, then. And the vague hope he had 
entertained that he might be the first to 
tell his father was vain. He hurried on 
past the college with set teeth. 

The Jarrold house stood on one of the 
quietest streets. There was a trim lawn 
before it, dotted by syringa bushes just 
coming into snowy bloom. 

He turned into the front path and 
pulled out the latch key he had always 
carried, but before he could insert it, 
the door was opened by his sister Agnes, 
much older than he, and, like her father, 
thin and rather sharp of features. 

“Hello, Aggie,” her brother greeted 
her, with a perfunctory kiss. “Father 
home yet ?” 

“Ves, he just came back from a lecture. 
He’s upstairs in the study now,” said she. 

“You know why I came out to-day?” 
he asked. 

“T suppose because of what was in the 
paper this morning,” she said coldly. 
“Oh yes, I saw it. Father saw it, too!” 

“What did he say?” Will Jarrold had 
never realized his heart could beat as 
fast as it did as he put the question. 

“Nothing,” said she. “He read it at 
the breakfast table. He merely handed 
the paper over to me with his finger on 
those few paragraphs, and went straight 
up to the study and stayed until it was 
time to go to the first lecture. I thought 
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he looked, Will, a little — stricken.” 

Jarrold winced. His face blanched a 
bit, too, as if the words had caused him 
physical pain. 

“You appreciate, of course, what this 
will mean to us?” his sister inquired. 

“Good heavens, Aggie! Of course I 
do,” he burst out. “I’d have given any- 
thing rather than have this get out.” 

“If you had thought of that first—” 
she began. 

Jarrold turned away as if she had 
stabbed him with malice afore-thought. 

“T think I’ll go up and have a word 
with Father for a moment,” he said. 

At the top of the second flight he 
paused before a closed door. From be- 
hind it came the rustle of turned papers 
and the heavy odor of pipe smoke. For 
some moments he stood irresolute; then 
he tapped almost timidly or the door. 

“Come!” said his father’s voice, and 
he pushed open the door of the sunny 
study. 

“Oh, so it’s you, Will?” Professor 
Jarrold greeted his son as he arose and 
stretched out his hand. It was just such 
a greeting as he always received from 
the bent little gray-haired man with the 
big porcelain pipe in his mouth. Young 
Jarrold felt grateful for the tact of it. 

“And what has brought you out here 
at this time of day?” the Professor was 
inquiring. 

Will Jarrold glanced quickly about 
the familiar study—at the crisp cur- 
tains, the old prints, the shelves of books, 
the littered desk with its vase of syringa 
blossoms. 

Then, beside the vase, his eyes caught 
the morning paper folded open to the 
sporting page on which was the account, 
round by round, of his fight last night 
with Jakey Schmidt. There was also a 
two-column cut of himself, and beneath 
it, the disquieting paragraphs as to his 
identity. 

Quickly he reached over and snatched 
up the paper. 

“This is what has brought me,” he 
said. “I realize what it means to you.” 

“Do you?” his father asked quietly. 

“T think so, especially since I have 
seen Aggie,” the younger man went on. 
“Now, please, Father—just listen to me 
for a moment,” he urged as his father 
made as if to speak. 




















“I am not putting up any defense, 
understand,” he continued. “Only, I want 
you to understand just how things are— 
and then I’m not coming here again to 
trouble you; not after this. 

“Perhaps you don’t realize it, but I 
admire brains. I admire ’em more than 
I can tell you. Perhaps I admire them so 
much because I have so few of them 
myself. 

“T know what your hopes and plans 
for me must have been, and I only wish 
I might have lived up to them. I tried 
hard—the very best I could, at the col- 
lege here, but you know how it was. I 
got through with so many conditions all 
but gripping my coat-tails that I scarcely 
dare think of them even now. 

“No, it didn’t take a taste of many 
courses to prove conclusively that my 
brains would never set any streams afire. 

“As I say, I do admire brains; and 
I’ve always admired you because you had 
them. I’ve admired your work here, too ; 
and I know the corporation doesn’t half 
appreciate you. If they did, they’d give 
you the appropriations you are always 
asking for to build up your department. 
I know, too, what you’ve done yourself ; 
that you’ve taken money out of your own 
pocket for the work—money, Father, 
that you couldn’t afford. 

“T said to myself that if I couldn’t 
be a shining intellectual light in the 
family, I might at least help out with a 
little dough—excuse me, money, I mean. 
I thought I might with my big bulk, 
earn money somewhere or somehow to 
send you some now and then to help the 
work in your department, so you wouldn’t 
have to be forever going without things 
yourself. That seemed to be my forte— 
about all I was good for. It’s been little 
enough so far, goodness knows, because 
my earnings haven’t been great; but just 
now I’m on the verge of making it hand 
over fist. My win over Schmidt last 
night has put me in the way of doing 
it from now on. 

“T took the thing there seemed the 
best chance to make good at, in the 
shortest time—and that was the ring. In 
fact, it seems to be about the only thing 
I am at all clever at. 

“T’d have given worlds rather than 
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have this all come out in the paper as it 
has. I merely wanted you to understand 
the why’s and wherefore’s of it, and then 
I’m going back to town and ferret out 
the party who spilled this news about 
me, and I’m going to give him the finest 
whaling he ever dreamed of.” 

He mopped his brow embarrassedly. 

“Well, good-by, sir,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “I hope you understand it 
now.” 

Professor Jarrold did not seem to see 
that extended hand. Instead, he was look- 
ing whimsically at his son through the 
wreathing clouds of pipe smoke. 

“T think you’d better change your 
mind about whaling the party that 
‘spilled the news,’ as you call it,” said he 
at length. 

“That’s one thing my mind is made up 
to,” said Will. “That chap is going to 
draw one everlasting fine drubbing.” 

Professor Jarrold made a queer noise. 
He might have been merely clearing his 
throat; or again he might have been 
chuckling. 

“Will,” said he, “I’m not half so easily 
fooled as you think I am. I have known 
for a long time what you were doing, and 
have known also the source of those bank 
drafts, which have been reaching me 
from ‘a friend interested in my work,’ as 
he signs himself. I knew it before you told 
me just now. 

“I may add that I have been quite as 
interested in your work—sufficiently in- 
terested, in fact, to go to the Coliseum 
last night to see you win your first really 
big fight. 

“And say, Will,”—again that throaty 
noise—‘‘I really wouldn’t lick the chap 
that gave out the news about your iden- 
tity, because I am the guilty party. I told 
it to a reporter outside the Coliseum last 
night. And I told him because I admire 
strength and skill quite as much as you 
admire brains. I want everyone to know 
that it was my son that—ah—” 

He paused, turned to the paper on his 
desk and ran his finger down a column 
until he evidently found the particular 
part of the text he sought. 

“. ‘passed the morphean wallop to 
Jakey Schmidt,’ last night,” he finished 
triumphantly. 
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=|AN PROUTY, more or less be- 
DI grimed with "the sweat and 
bo of honest if moderate toil, 
—=~ dropped off the street-car at 
the corner that for twenty years he had 
mentioned in the possessive case, and 
nodded familiarly to the corner grocery- 
man, who saluted him in return with an 
elaborate wave of the hand and a smile 
that was a certificate of gilt-edged credit. 
Officer Corcoran, approaching with a 
majestic waddle, raised two fingers to 
the rim of his helmet, responsive to Dan’s 
‘““’Devening, Mike,” and agreed that the 
evening was a fine large one, so it was. 
In another minute two leggy little girls 
making the most of a hundred yards of 
concrete pavement and a divided pair of 
roller skates, bore down upon him and 
seized him by the slack of his overalls as 
they whirled in collision, gleefully shriek- 
ing his name. All this was mighty pleas- 
ant—the sort of thing that makes a man 
feel that he has a stake in the community 
and is popular, even if he is clad in work- 
aday denim and swings a dinner pail as 
he limps along. 

A block down the little side street a 
shabby three-story flat building reared 
above a couple of neat and newly-painted 
frame cottages, and at these last Dan 
cocked a proud proprietary eye. From the 
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jig-sawed cornices of their gables to the 
bottom bricks of their foundations, they 
were his—bought and paid for, good, 
steady, income-producing property, the 
first one rented out and out, and the sec- 
ond, his home, the same as rented, as a 
person might say, seeing that Mrs. Hu- 
neker and her daughter Tina boarded 
and did for him generally, in considera- 
tion of their lodging—to say nothing of 
Joe Penruddock, night watchman at the 
shops, who paid his eight a month year 
in and year out for the extra room. Good 
property! If only a fellow— 

“Mr. Prouty,” said a sharp voice. 

Daniel paused in his ascent of the front 
steps and turned to face his tenant of the 
first cottage. She was standing at her 
door, her arms akimbo, and her head 
erect, a small, neat, middle-aged woman, 
not ill favored except for a certain se 
verity of expression that might have been 
termed vinegarish, and an undue pro- 
portion of lower jaw. 

““’Devening, Mrs. Bross,” Prouty re- 
turned. 

“How about that there winder?” de- 
manded the woman, fixing him with a 
cold blue eye. 

“T was just a-noticin’ that winder, Mrs. 
Bross,” replied Daniel. ‘‘Who done it?” 

“T don’t know who done it. I only 
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know what done it,” 
said Mrs. Bross. “It 
was a rock as big as 
your two fists, but that 
aint the question. What 
I want to know is when 
you're a-goin’ to get it 
fixed. 

“P’raps you're ex- 
pectin’ me to have it 
fixed,” she added sarcastically as her 
landlord hesitated. 

“Why — er —no, Mrs. Bross, 
ma’am,’’ Dan stammered in some con- 
fuion, ‘not by no means. I—well, I'll 
see about it right away.” 

“When does ‘right away’ mean?” 

“T’ll see Perkins and have him send 
a man to-morrow some time. Will that 
do?” 

“See here,” said Mrs. Bross crisply. 
“You better leave me do it. You’re too 
easy. You'll go to Perkins and he’ll tell 
you ‘All right,’ and then he’ll ’tend to 
it when he gets ready. He wont fool 
around with me. I’ll tell him to charge it 
to you then?” 

“Anything you say, Mrs. Bross,” re- 
plied Dan, meekly. 

Mrs. Bross allowed her hard mouth to 
relax into something like a smile. ‘“‘You’re 
too easy, sure enough,” she said. “How do 
you know I didn’t bust in that pane my- 
self?” 
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Without waiting for an answer, she 
reéntered the house and closed the door 
with a slam. Prouty shook his head and 
sighed. ‘I don’t know as it’s my place to 
have it fixed, but anything for a quiet 
life,” he muttered. And then: “I’ll bet 
Perkins wont fool around with her. I 
bet nobody don’t!” 

He had a cordial welcome from Mrs. 
Huneker. He had noticed that Mrs. Hu- 
neker was getting to be more and more 
cordial of late. The old lady might be 
pretty leathery in appearance and con- 






All this was mighty pleasant—the 
sort of thing that makes a man feel 
that he has a stake in the community and 
is popular. 


siderable sloppy in her habits, Dan ru- 
minated, but her heart was in the right 
place; and as for Tina— 

“T told her that there wasn’t no call 
for her to worry about you,” said Mrs. 
Huneker, beaming on him as she “‘dished” 
the stew. “‘‘Men can be expected home 
to their meals when they come,’ says I, 
‘and no sooner,’ says I. But I might as 
well have spared my breath to clean the 
lamp chimleys. If you aint here right to 
the tick of the clock, that foolish kid 
starts to fussin’. It beats me! I aint never 
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known her to act that way about anybody 
before.” 

Tina, a large, placid “kid” of thirty- 
two or thereabout, showed a row of re- 
markably even and white teeth in a wide 
smile, and poured the coffee. 

“Well, he’s here now, anyway,” she 
said. “Aint you, Mr. Prouty?” 

“Sure,” replied Mr. Prouty, uneasily. 

“Then I hope you're satisfied,” said 
Mrs. Huneker to her daughter, archly. 

Supper over, Dan Prouty sat under his 
own wild cucumber vine in the back yard 
and smoked his pipe. It was a back yard 
to be proud of, certainly, and did Mr. 
Prouty credit, for its luxuriant bloom 
was the work of his hands. There was a 
garden patch with thriving cabbage and 
lettuce and things, and scarlet runners 
climbing the fence on either side; there 
was a grass patch ornamented with a cen- 
ter-piece of wash-tub filled with glowing 
geraniums and nasturtiums; there were 
two sections of fourteen-inch sewer pipe 
set upright and gay with pansies; and 
a rustic arch covered with more wild 
cucumbers spanned a walk edged with 
inverted beer bottles. It was a scene 
to enchant the eye. Nevertheless, Dan 
Prouty sighed as he sat in full view of 
its beauties. 

“But I’m glad I done it,” he said. 
‘“She’d come down on me like she dene 
the last time and there wouldn’t be no 
peace, what with Bill and what with the 
young ones.” 

Here let it be remarked that while 
there may be difference of opinion as to 
the infelicity—or otherwise—of the black 
sheep of the flock, some holding that he 
usually fattens on the greenest of pas- 
tures by reason of his disregard of line 
fences, there can be no doubt that the 
white sheep in a flock of black ones is 
likely to get the most vicious buttings 
and be shorn the closest. Dan Prouty 
was a pretty white old muttonhead, but 
he was decidedly unfortunate in his fam- 
ily connections, who availed themselves 
of every opportunity to make him the 
goat. There were the Jim Prouty’s, the 
Dave Prouty’s, the Johnsons, the Briggs 
family and Petie Rooker—all nigrescent 
in their degree and all regarding Dan 
as their emergency meal-ticket. It was 
this that clouded Mr. Prouty’s brow and, 


in manner of speaking, put hair in his 
pipe as he sat in his blooming back yard. 
The circumstance concerning which he 
had soliloquized was an appeal from his 
sister, Mrs. Bill Johnson. Bill, it seemed, 
was out of a job, and the landlord threat- 
ened to put them on the street if the rent 
was not paid. Mrs. Johnson could see 
no other way than to make her brother 
a temporary visit—until Bill could look 
around. Mr. Prouty’s vision was more 
acute. He had written that his house was 
full and enclosed a post-office order for 
the amount of the rent. 

“T’m glad I done it,” he repeated. 

At this moment a shrill voice from next 
door pierced the dusk. ‘‘No, I don’t know 
what her address is, and I wouldn’t tell 
you if I did. You miserable, low-down 
sharks have been hounding her about long 
enough. Now you get right out of here 
—and don’t come back.” 

A door slammed and Dan Prouty 
chuckled. “I bet he got out, and I bet 
double he don’t come back,” he said, half 
aloud. “Gosh! That woman can handle 
"em om 

Here came a pleasant interruption to 
his meditations. A tap of high heels on 
the porch, and Tina stood beside him 
with a tray. On the tray was a mottled 
stone pitcher and a glass. She set these 
down and giggled. 

‘‘Ma’s been rushing the can,” she said. 
“Tt’s that hot!” 

“Fierce,” agreed Dan, wiping his bald 
head with a bandanna handkerchief and 
laying down his pipe. “‘You’re all dolled 
up to-night, Tina,” he added, as he 
poured himself a glass of beer. 

Tina was certainly dolled up. Peek- 
a-boo waist, white skirt and almost white 
shoes, turquoise blue beads encircling her 
plump neck, and an amazing coiffure. 
She giggled again. 

“Sure! Ma and me are going to the 
movies. Want to come along? There aint 
no rush for half an hour. Pleased to have 
you if you aint too tired.” 

Dan put down his empty glass. “Hah !” 
he said. ‘That sure does hit the spot!” 

He looked at Tina with appreciation. 
She was certainly looking swell in the 
gathering gloom. She wasn’t a bad look- 
er at any time. Well, it was Saturday 
night, so why not the movies? 





“All right, Tina,” he concluded, “T’ll 

along.” 

“T’m so glad!” giggled Tina, perching 
herself on the porch railing as airily as 
a hundred and sixty pounds can perch. 
“Was that Mrs. Bross a-hollerin’ at 
somebody just now? I thought it was. 
She’s fierce, aint she? I seen Perkins put- 
tin’ in that winder that got broke awhile 
ago. He come in a hurry, didn’t he?” 

“T s’posed he would,” said Prouty. 


The movies were uncommonly good. 
There was a comedy of two rustic lovers 
about evenly matched in the affections 
of the young woman 
they were courting, 
whoeventually | 
eloped with the min- 
ister who had been 
called in to officiate 
—or arbitrate. Tina 
no longer giggled. 
She shrieked with 
merriment, and 
once in the ardor | 
of her glee, she 
pressed Dan’s arm. 
Dan rather liked it, 
and under cover of 
the darkness, he 
clumsily gave Tina’s 
arm a paternal pat 
in return and ex- 
perienced a thrill 
that surprised him. 
When Tina leaned 
toward him with a 
gust of perfume, and 
whispered, “Behave 
now!” his exhilara- 
tion was tremendous, but he behaved. 
This was a new sort of business for him 
and it scared him a little. He behaved so 
well that he walked beside Mrs. Huneker 
all the way home, and his good-night to 
the younger woman was gruff almost to 
surliness. 








Sunday dawned bright and clear. The 
sun rose and quickened the glow of the 
geraniums to a flame and was flashed 
back from the dew on the cabbage leaves 
in diamond rays of red and violet. The 
flat tones of little church bells were sof- 
tened by distance into a pleasant sound, 
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and a big bee murmured soothingly 
among the bean blossoms. Dan Prouty 
sat at ease smoking his after-breakfast 
pipe, and his thoughts were not the 
thoughts of fifty-odd. Tina, in the house, 
sang to the clink of the dishes that she 
was washing. It was an injudicious pro- 
ceeding, the singing, but Dan was pretty 
well at the other end of the yard and it 
had no bad effect cn him. 

It wasn’t as if she was some eighteen- 
year-old girl, Mr. Prouty mused. Tina 
wasn’t no chicken. At the same time, she 
wasn’t no rack of bones, and when she 
was fixed up a little....Good natured 
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“Ma’s been rushin’ the can,” she said. “It’s that hot.” 


woman, too....What was the use of a 
fellow being an old stag all his life when 
...-Of course, there was the old lady— 

The door of the passage-way between 
the two cottages opened, and at its clos- 
ing bang, Dan looked around and said, 
“Damn!” He said it in a low voice, but 
with great emphasis as a fat, untidy man 
with a purplish-red face came along the 
bottle-edged walk, grinning a yellow- 
snagged grin of greeting. 

“Hello, Dan,” said this individual, ex- 
tending a hand with bloated fingers. 
““How’s tricks ?” 

Mr. Prouty accepted the hand limply 
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and made his half-brother a limp re- 
sponse. “How are you, Jim?” 

Jim seated himself ponderously on 
an opposite bench and took a cigar from 
his waistcoat pocket. “Nothin’ to brag 
of,” he answered. “Phew! this is some 
hot day. You’re looking well though. 
Fat and sassy as ever. Settin’ in your own 
back yard like a gentleman, with your 
pipe and your—” He looked around. “I 
guess not. A little somethin’ would go 
kind of good though, wouldn’t it?” He 
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Once, in the ardor of her glee, she pressed Dan’s arm. 


laughed greasily. ‘‘Phew! Well, I thought 
I’d drop in and see how you was a-gettin’ 
along.” 

“About the same as usual,” said Dan, 
shortly. 

“Yes sir, a little somethin’ would go 
kind 0’ good,” repeated Jim, looking 
about him abstractedly. 

Mr. Prouty reluctantly admitted that 
there might be a bottle or two in the 
house and went to get them. When he re- 
turned, Jim had removed his coat and 
waistcoat and had his feet comfortably 
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disposed on the bench. He had a dis- 
tressing air of permanence. 

“Chee! but you’re a bloated ’ristocrat, 
Dan,” said the fat man. “‘Luck! Some 
people have it all the time.” He raised 
the bottle to his lips and gurgled until 
his breath was spent. “And some don’t 
never have it,” he added, as he set the 
bottle down. ‘‘That’s me.” 

“Huh!” observed Dan, non-commit- 
tally. 

“But it aint a-goin’ to last,” continued 
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Dan rather liked it. 


the visitor, impressively. “I’m on a jury 
to-morrow, and I’ve got another hen on. 
A month from now I'll square up with 
everybody. You'll be the first, too. I—’’ 

He broke off suddenly and his blood- 
shot eye leered at the porch next door. 
“Some little dame that, Dan. Wonder if 
I couldn’t make a mash.” 

Prouty recognized Mrs. Bross as the 
object of this gallantry. Clad in a trim 


and particularly fresh-looking gingham, 


the lady was sweeping with brisk, ener- 


getic strokes of the broom. 
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“You might try,” he said, dryly. “I 
wouldn’t guarantee you’d be fit for jury 
duty in the morning though. Widder- 
lady. Neat as a pin, aint she? And pays 
her rent as regular as clockwork.” He 
regretted the last encomium as soon as 
he had uttered it. 

“That’s the way to have things,” said 
Jim, returning to the beer. “‘Get hold of 
a bunch of property and then all you’ve 
got to do is set back and c’lect your 
rents. Luck!” 

He maundered on, lamenting his mis- 
fortunes, boasting of his acuteness in the 
pothouse politics of his ward, denouncing 
the foresworn under-boss who had base- 
ly thrown him down, and predicting 
his own final triumph and prosperity. 
He was in full flabby tide when Tina 
appeared on the porch and announced 
dinner. Then he followed Dan into the 
house and consumed baked shoulder of 
mutton and brown potatoes until the 
joint was pared to the bone and the dish 
empty, mouth-fulsomely complimenting 
Mrs. Huneker and Tina on the cookery 
and retailing choice witticisms from the 
vaudeville stage for their delectation— 
whereupon his own raucous laughter and 
Tina’s treble trill made a notably exas- 
perating blend. Dan felt vaguely dis- 
appointed in Tina. 

Dinner over, he went back to the arbor 
with Dan and presently came to the 
climax of his confidences. He had a note 
to meet and he was shy fifteen dollars. 
He knew Dan too well to doubt that he 
would play the brotherly and generous 
part and help him out. He had always 
stoutly contended that there was not a 
mean hair in Dan’s head. Sam Briggs 
had started in to knock Dan not a week 
ago and he, Jim, had shut that lobster 
up in short order. 

“And after all you’ve done for him!” 
said Jim, indignantly. “I told him I’d a 
notion to knock his block off, the big slob! 
I’d have done it, too. I want you to un- 
derstand, Dan, that this is only temp’ry. 
I’ll hand it right back to you as soon as 
I get my warrant cashed next week.” 

Dan sighed. “I’d certainly like to have 
it back, Jim,” he said, weakly, as he pre- 
duced the money. 

“Tf I don’t do it, you can call me a 
liar,” declared Jim, as he pocketed the 
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bills. “‘Well, I guess I’ll have to be leav- 
ing you. Got to see a guy down town this 
evening. By the way, Petie will be out 
to-morrow. I was down to the jail Friday 
and I seen him. He sent his regards.” 

“He can keep ’em, by golly!” said 
Dan, with some heat. ‘I’m through with 
Petie.” 

“Aw, forget it, Dan,” grinned the fat 
man. ‘You don’t want to feel sore. Of 
course it aint nice to have a dip in the 
fam’ly, but he may brace up, and blood’s 
thicker’n water. He’s your own nephew, 
Dan. If I was in shape, I’d do somethin’ 
for him myself, but I’ve got my hands 
full. Get him a job, Dan.” 

“T’m only just through payin’ up what 
he swiped in the last job I got him,” Dan 
protested. 

“Well,” said Jim, with a wave of his 
hand that disclaimed responsibility, “I 
guess it’s up to you. Se long!” 

He departed, but his Parthian shot 
rankled in Dan’s bosom. If Petie, the 
light-fingered, vicious, loafing Petie was 
to be added to his burdens, then farewell 
once again to peace of mind and the quiet 
that his soul craved. He brooded over 
this until the shadows began to lengthen, 
and then went into the house to seek 
surcease of care in the hitherto neglected 
Sunday paper. Tina was not there. A 
gentleman friend had taken her to the 
White City, so Mrs. Huneker informed 
him. Perhaps her hawk’s eye detected a 
deeper depression of spirit in Dan’s face, 
for she presently added that it was only 
Mr. Penruddock. 

Mr. Penruddock, the night watchman 
lodger, was at least ten years older than 
Dan and showed his age. Still, Dan felt 
vaguely resentful and mentally apos- 
trophized Joe as a blamed old fool who 
ought to know better. 

“She didn’t want to go, but she hated 
to hurt his feelings,” resumed Mrs. 
Huneker. “Tina’s real tender hearted. 
She aint much of a hand to gad, either. 
Tony Blunck, at the bakery, is always 
a-dinging at her to go out some place, 
and he aint the only one. I says to her, I 
says, ‘Why’n earth don’t you go and have 
a good time, child alive?’ ‘I don’t wanter, 
Ma, says she. ‘I’d a heap rather stay at 
home with you and Mr. Prouty,’ she 
says. And I guess that’s so, too.” 
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Dan began to feel better. 

“Your brother’s an awful nice gentle- 
man,” pursued Mrs. Huneker, smoothly. 
“Sech good company !” 

“He aint my brother,” said Dan, with 
some feeling. “He’s my half brother. 
What’s more, I’d trade him off for a 
forty-second cousin in California and 
give boot. As far as his bein’ good com- 
pany is concerned, what I say is give me 
his good room.” 

He dropped his paper on a chair and 
got up. “I’m a-goin’ down to Mac’s,” he 
announced. 

“Not without your supper!” protested 
Mrs. Huneker. “And Tina was a-countin’ 
on a game of crib with you. She’ll be real 
disappointed.” 

“T don’t want no supper,” said Dan, 
gruffly, as he hoisted himself into his 
coat. ‘Maybe I’ll be back and maybe I 
wont.” He put on his hat and went out 
without another word, leaving Mrs. 
Huneker looking after him with open- 
mouthed amazement. 

“Somethin’s sure happened to give 
him a grouch like that,” remarked she. 
“T s’pose he didn’t like what I said about 
Tina either. Well, that’s a good sign. 
Nobody aint anxious about nothin’ that 
nobody else don’t want. He’ll be back.” 

Dan stayed, however. There was a 
congenial bunch at Mac’s, as it happened, 
and a game of forty-five with worthy 
opponents made the time pass swiftly and 
imperceptibly. Swiss cheese sandwiches, 
with a particularly spicy and pungent 
brand of mustard, restored and then 
sated his appetite for food, and when at 
eleven o’clock, he yawned and pushed 
his chair back, the last vestige of the 
grouch had disappeared. 

The cottage was dark when he re- 
turned. Entering softly, he leaned against 
the wall and removed his shoes so as not 
to disturb the sleepers whose breathing 
was plainly audible, and then stole to his 
own room, and undressed, and as he did 
so, he thought charitably and forgivingly 
of Tina. 

“T’d a heap sooner stay at home with 
you—and Mr. Prouty.” 

He tried to grin and blow out the 
candle at the same time. 

Then he blew out the candle. 
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Dan was unusually sound asleep when 
Mrs. Huneker knocked at his door the 
next morning. Swiss cheese sandwiches, 
it is well known, have certain narcotic 
properties. Once aroused, however, he 
made a quick toilet and was soon seated 
at the breakfast table, doing pretty well, 
considering. Tina was outside, busy with 
the washing. Dan got a glimpse of her, 
now and then, through the window, and 
when he had finished his meal, he strolled 
casually out on the porch while Mrs. 
Huneker filled his dinner pail. Tina was 
down in the yard now, a basket of newly- 
wrung clothes before her, her plump 
round arms stretched upward to the line. 
Pretty, smooth arms, Dan reflected. See- 
ing him, she removed a clothes pin from 
her mouth in order to smile freely. 

“All right for you, Mr. Prouty!” she 
called. 

“All right for what,” grinned Dan. 

“Oh, you know.” 

“T haint —” 

Dan stopped suddenly. An animated 
conversation had begun next door. A 
slatternly looking woman from the flat 
building had thrust her touseled head 
through a gap in the dividing fence and 
was speaking to Mrs. Bross in shrill 
tones. Mrs. Bross, trim and erect, waited 
with grim contempt until the first lull. 
Then she made answer. 

“If I was you, ma’am, I’d go wash 
my children’s clothes,” she said, cuttingly. 
“Shook ’em? Certainly, I shook ’em. They 
need shakin’ a’most as much as they need 
their rags sewed up and their hair 
combed, poor brats! I don’t blame them 
so much though. If they had a mother 
that knew any decent manners to teach 
‘em, p’raps they’d be different.”’ She took 
a couple of swift steps forward. “You 
put another inch of yourself through that 
fence, Mrs. Wier, and I’ll take some of 
the dirt off your face with this mop.” 

The slatternly woman drew back 
abruptly, and after a few futile observa- 
tions on her neighbor’s unladylike con- 
duct, disappeared. Mrs. Bross laughed as 
she walked back to her pail of soap and 
water, and then becoming aware of her 
landlord, pleasantly wished him a good 
morning. 

“I wish you’d have them people fix 
their fence and keep their young ones 

















out, Mr. Prouty,” she said. ‘““There’s a-go- 
ing to be trouble if they don’t, and I like 
peace.” 

“T’ll sure see to it, ma’am,” replied 
Dan. “If they don’t fix it, I will.” 

Here Mrs. Huneker came to the door 
and informed him that his dinner pail 
was ready, and with a sudden realization 
of time, he took his lunch and hurried off. 


Dan hummed at his work that day. 
Standing beside the big planer, whose 
carriage went resistlessly back and forth 
under his delicate manipulation, life 
seemed to him as bright as the threads 
and shavings of steel that curled against 
the tempered knives of the machine and 
heaped in a shimmering mass upon the 
floor. He joked with his mates and was 
kind to the helpers. He was in that happy 
frame of mind that excites the disap- 
proval of the gods and impels them to 
lean from empyrean heights to swat the 
presumptuous mortal good and plenty. 
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Mainly, when nice calculations of 
gauges and calipers were not occupying 
his mind, he thought of Tina. If not 
clearly or definitely, at least the recol- 
lection of her as she stood hanging the 
clothes was remarkably persistent. He 
wondered just where their interrupted 
conversation would have taken them, 
under more favorable conditions. Then, 
recalling the nature of the interruption, 
he chuckled. 

“Gosh ! what a woman!” he exclaimed. 
“Can’t she handle ’em!” 

Still without any presentiment of the 
coming calamity, he took his dinner pail 
from the locker, at the hoot of the whistle, 
and set his face homeward. He swung off 
the car at the corner and nodded to the 
corner groceryman. Officer Corcoran was 
not in sight, but Mac, of the night be- 
fore, was standing in front of his popular 
resort and hailed him jovially, and he 
had friendly greetings from other neigh- 
bors in his progress down the street. Fi- 
nally Mrs. Bross, 
sitting at her open 
window, __ inclined 
her head at his ap- 
proach not ungra- 
ciously — with an 
odd sort of a look, 
Dan imagined, 
something co m- 
miserating about it. 

He ascended the 
steps to his own 
door, inserted his 
key and entered. A 
chatter of women’s 
tongues fell upon 
his startled ear ; two 
children darted into 
the hall whooping ; 
and behind them 
came a tall, thin 
woman with a pro- 
nounced Roman 
nose and a languid, 
half defiant smile, 
who put her hand 
upon his shoulder 
and pecked his pal- 
lid cheek. 

“Well, Dan,” said 
the woman, “here 


we are.” 
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He was silent so long and stared so 
blankly, disregarding the children who 
tugged at his coat and shouted at him. 
that their mother’s expression became one 
of flat challenge. “Aint you glad to see 
us ?”’ she demanded. 

“O’course,”’ stammered Dan, ‘“‘o’course 
I’m giad to see you, Em, but but I 
sent you —” 

“I know you did,” she answered, “but 
Bill—well, he had to use the money for 
somethin’ else and I thought you could 
take us in until he got a chance to look 
around, without it hurtin’ you.” 

“But —” 

“Mrs. Huneker says there’s plenty of 
room.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Huneker, cheerfully, 
from the kitchen. ‘“‘Come in and set down, 
Mr. Prouty. ’Taint no trouble at all. 
Tina’s a-goin’ to come in with me and 
your sister can take Tina’s room. We’ve 
moved in the san’tary couch for the 
children a’ready, so that’s settled. Tina’s 
glad to do it, aint you, Tina?” 

“Sure,”’ answered Tina. 

During the meal that was presently 
served, the host spoke only when directly 
addressed and then in a dazed, uncompre- 
hending sort of a way. He also sprinkled 
salt heavily upon his bread, poured milk 
upon his plate and did other things de- 
noting mental perturbation, but it was 
a lively party, nevertheless. Mrs. Huneker 
and Tina exerted themselves volubly for 
the entertainment of the guests, and Mrs. 
Bill Johnson was more than responsive, 
to say nothing of her frequent corrections 
of the two children, which culminated 
in one thorough spanking administered 
to the more obstreperous of the pair. 
Shortly after the dishes were disposed of, 
the children were conveyed to the sani- 
tary couch. 

“Where is Bill?” asked Dan, a little 
later. 

Mrs. Johnson looked slightly embar- 
rassed. “He’s li’ble to be in ’most any 
time,” she answered. “I guess he’ll be 
late, though.” 

Almost simultaneously the bell rang. 
“Here he is now,” she exclaimed. 

Dan shuffled heavily to the door and 
opened it. It was not Bill. The light from 
the hall fell upon a young man who 
swayed a little as he stood, and smiled 
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vacuously. His hat was tilted very much 
to one side of a closely cropped head. 
He announced himself : 

“Prod-gal nevyer,” he said thickly. 
“Prod-diggle Petie come back to swinesh. 
Hello, Unc’ Dan!” 

“You go chase yourself, Petie,” 
growled Dan, with suppressed rage. “I 
aint a-going to have you here. Under- 
stand? Beat it!” 

He attempted to close the door, but 
Petie had lurched forward and was try- 
ing to embrace him; and at that mo- 
ment Mrs. Johnson appeared upon the 
scene. 

“Who is it?’ she asked. ‘‘Petie? Why, 
Petie Rooker!” 

“Shme,” responded the young man. 
“Hello, Auntem.” 

He pushed past Dan to shake his other 
relative’s hand, who. received him with 
more kindness than might have been ex- 
pected, and piloted him back into the 
kitchen. Dan followed and stood help- 
lessly while his sister and the other wom- 
en ministered to the prodigal with cof- 
fee and sympathetic words, but Dan was 
not going to give up without a struggle. 

“See here, Petie,” he broke in. ‘‘You’ve 
got to get some other place to stay. You 
can’t come here. There—there aint no 
room for you nohow.” 

“Why, Mr. Prouty,” cried Tina. “He 
could take Mr. Penruddock’s room just 
as well as not. It wont be wanted afore 
to-morrow mornin’, and Mr. Penruddock 
wouldn’t mind. It aint but changin’ the 
sheets.” 

Dan looked at the speaker fixedly for 
a moment or two, and then turning on his 
heel went out on the porch and sank in 
a hopeless huddle in the splint-bottomed 
rocker. 

“Oh, damn!” he groaned. 


Mrs. Bross rose betimes by necessity. 
Her lodgers, early risers by the same 
compulsion, made plenty of work for her. 
She liked work, but she believed in forti- 
fying herself for it by proper nourish- 
ment, and usually took her time in the 
preparation and consumption of her 
meals. On this particular morning, she 
was getting breakfast—boiled ham from 
the delicatessen, frizzled over, soft boiled 
egg, hot buttered toast and a generous 




















brew of forty-cent coffee. She was timing 
the egg by a sandglass when there came 
a gentle knocking at the front door. 

“Just you wait,” she said to the knock. 

In half a minute more the sand ran 
out, and she removed the egg from the 
saucepan with a long spoon ; then hurry- 
ing to the door, she opened it to Mr. 
Prouty—and started back with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. Dan was dressed 
in ceremonial black and was not only 
wearing his stiff hat, but carried a gold- 
headed ebony cane. That he was newly 
shaved was especially evident by two or 
three fresh cuts on his face and one 
on his throat that had ensanguined his 
glossy collar. It was an altogether un- 
precedented costume for Tuesday morn- 
ing, but Mrs. Bross was not so much stag- 
gered by that as by his pallor and the 
haggard, desperate look of him. 

“My land of gracious !”’ she exclaimed. 

“T’d like to speak to you, ma’am, if 
you don’t mind,” said Dan. 

“Come on into the kitchen,” said Mrs. 

















“Who is it?” she asked 
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Bross, leading the way, “I’m just a-going 
to eat my breakfast. 

“Have you et?” she asked, when Dan 
was seated. 

Her landlord shook his head, dumbly. 

“Then you can eat with me,” she in- 
vited, briskly. “Everything all ready. 
No?” 

“I couldn’t eat a bite nor swaller a 
drop,” Dan protested. He pulled a large 
white handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his forehead, taking note with a 
roving glance of the spotlessness of the 
kitchen, the whiteness of the tablecloth, 
the polish of the stove, and finally, of 
Mrs. Bross, her wholesome cleanliness of 
dress and person, and the becoming flush 
that the heat of the stove had imparted 
to her cheeks. Nor did the delicate, even 
brown on the toast escape him. 

“You aint a-going to raise the rent on 
me?” queried the lady, composedly, as 
she cracked her egg. 

“No’m,” said Dan. “I aint a-goin—” 
He caught a demure twinkle in her 
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eye and his hesita- 
tion vanished. ‘Mrs. 
Bross, ma’am,” he 
said, “would you 
marry me?” 

There was not a 
flicker of surprise 
on her face. She 
raised her coffee cup, 
sipped it and set it 
down. Then _ she 
spoke with the ut- 
most calmness : 

“Why do you want 
me to marry you?” 

“T — I — I’m 
lonesome,” stam - 
mered Dan. “I’m a 
lonesome man and 
I’m pestered beyond 
reason, and — and I 
always thought you 
was a mighty fine 
fig—nice appearin’ 
lady—an’—” Dan 
coughed and looked at her wistfully. 

“And you thought if I took you, you 
wouldn’t be pestered ?” 

“T — I always thought you was a 
mighty fine figger of —” 

“A nice reason to ask a lady to marry 
you for,” said Mrs. Bross sharply. “A 
nice reason ! Because you’re pestered. You 
may well blush, Mr. Prouty.” 

Mr. Prouty was crimson to his ear 
tips. He looked dejectedly into his hat 
as if he expected to find more trouble 
there. Then the twinkle came back into 
Mrs. Bross’ eyes and the severity of her 
mouth relaxed into a humorous and com- 
passionate smile. 

“You pore pestered man!” she said. 
And then: “Well, here’s what I’ve got to 
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“I couldn’t eat a bite, nor swaller a drop,” Dan protested. 


say. I’ve known you for clost on to five 
years now, Mr. Prouty, and I don’t go 
about with my eyes shut. I b’lieve you're 
about as decent as men folks ever get. 
You’ve been a good neighbor and a toler- 
’ble landlord, and you might make a fair- 
to-middlin’ husband, so I guess I’ll take 
you — on one condition. I aint a-goin’ to 
stand for them relatives of yours.” 

“Just as you say,” Dan conceded. 
“Could —could you make it convenient 
to go down to the city hall with me 
right away, ma’am?” 

He rose and — 

“Be careful,’ cautioned Mrs. Bross, 
with a little scream. “You'll knock the 
coffee pot over.” 

“Dern the coffee pot!” said Dan. 
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A Mystery a 
Story 





sympathizing with 
the under dog. And since the 
upper dog was the police, 
and he was an assistant district attorney, 
the habit, as may very readily be seen, 
made for friction. There, for instance, 
was the case of the lad—White by name, 
but black by inheritance—charged with 
the killing of his employer, Dr. Talcott. 
Only the hundredth man, in whom ob- 
stinacy is the prevailing characteristic, 
would have hesitated to admit that the 
circumstances were such as to have al- 
ready billeted White for the Sing Sing 
voltage. 

But Pelham, fresh from the police 
court, had already buckled on his armor 
to champion the accused. 

“Never in the world!” he cried, in his 
full-chested baritone. “‘No more guilty 
than you or I, Barry. But scared! Lord, 
how he’s scared! From ebony he’s faded 
to pale bronze, and seems likely to de- 
velop paralysis agitans before the day’s 
over. Got a cigarette about you? I gave 
him all I had.” 

Aside from Pelham’s attitude, the af- 
fair held for me scant interest. There was 
no mystery about it from the police 
standpoint ; and to judge from the man- 
ner of its treatment by the newspapers it 
lacked every element of the sensational. 
Stripped to its bare bones, Ulysses White 
had been discharged by his employer, a 
physician of the middle East Side. On 
the following day he had returned; an 
hour later the doctor was found dead in 
his office with his skull crushed by a blunt 
instrument. 

Assuredly there was little in this to stir 
79 
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the office, either individually or 
collectively; and I doubt, 
busy as I was, that even in 


strangely aggressive antago- 

nism to what seemed manifest, 
I should have given the matter any fur- 
ther attention, had it not been for an inci- 
dent that speedily followed. 

I was engaged at the time on a case 
which involved a series of forgeries, and 
my office was shared with the handwrit- 
ing experts for the prosecution. It is a 
crowded little place at best; but just 
then we had to climb over one another 
to go and come. Suddenly conscious of 
an unusual scraping of chairs, shuffling 
of feet and rustling of papers, I looked 
up, to find the cause of the commotion 
in a stout, elderly colored woman, who, 
with many “Excuse me, sahs!” was en- 
deavoring to wedge her way to my desk. 

“No, no, Aunty,” I objected, rising. 
“Nothing to-day!” For I was sure I 
recognized in her one of those emissaries 
of the African church who at intervals 
make apf zal to the charity of white folks. 

Nothing short of physical force, how- 
ever, and powerful physical force at that, 
could have kept the old woman back. 
With a final, somewhat breathless “Ex- 
cuse me, sah!’ she signalized the ac- 
complishment of her purpose. 

I observed now that she was very 
neatly dressed. She wore a comparatively 
new and shiny frock of alpaca, a square 
black shawl and a close-fitting, ribbon- 
trimmed black straw bonnet. Indeed, she 
was all black, save for the grey of her 
carefully parted hair and the gold-mount- 
ing of the spectacles which gave her an 
air of mental as well as material well-to- 
do-ness. 
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“Ah’s Ulie’s gran’mammy, sah!” Thus 
she introduced herself ; and for the mo- 
ment the introduction meant nothing to 
me. But as she proceeded, I came to un- 
derstand. ‘An’ ah jes come down h’yah 
to tell you, sah, dat my li’l’ Ulie never 
done kill nobody, least of all Doctah Tal- 
cott. Why, sah, he jes’ love Doctah Tal- 
cott—” 

But here I interrupted her. “I’m afraid, 
Auntie, that you’ve got in the wrong of- 
fice. It’s Mr. Pelham that you want to 
see. First door on the left.” 

And, as the old woman, after profuse 

apology, wedged her way out, I smiled 
to think what Pelham’s kindliness had 
got him in for. I should have known bet- 
ter, though, than to imagine he would be 
seriously annoyed. As I learned later, he 
gave up a full hour to Ulie’s gran’mam- 
my, and was rewarded by learning more 
of the murdered doctor and his patients 
than had been gathered by either the 
police or the newspapers. 
- I chanced to run into him at the club 
that same evening, and when I ventured 
to chaff him on his visitor, he turned the 
tables on me completely. “No, no, Barry,” 
he said, seriously. “There wasn’t the 
least humor in it. Old Mrs. White and I 
had a heart-to-heart talk, if there ever 
was one—a heart-to-heart talk that was 
watered with our individual and com- 
bined tears. It has been claimed, you 
know, that Talcott discharged the boy 
for drunkenness. Those that saw him 
come back on the morning of the mur- 
der, say he was drunk then. His grand- 
mother tells an altogether different story ; 
and I’m inclined to believe her. 

“Tt wasn’t drink at all. It was cocaine. 
Talcott, she tells me, was what she calls 
a ‘dope doctor.’ That was his specialty— 
the cure of drug habits. Whether he was 
on the level or not, I can’t quite make out. 
It seems he had a good supply of the 
drugs always on hand. Possibly they were 
for use in his treatment, which would 
lead to the suspicion that his cure con- 
sisted in merely switching his patients 
from a bad habit to one that maybe was 
worse. On the other hand, it appears 
from what the colored boy told his grand- 
mother that when the doctor discovered 
that his servant had been helping him- 
self now and then from the cocaine bot- 
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tle he was very much distressed, rather 
than angry. He told Ulysses that he 
must find another place where he would 
be out of temptation; but if he would 
come to him every day he would very 
speedily cure him of the habit. More 
than that, ' . had promised to pay him 
until he c id secure other employment.” 

“But’ esn’t cocaine sometimes induce 
an homicidal mania?” I asked. “And 
doesn’t it, like opium, make cunning liars 
of those addicted to it?” 

Pelham shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“Delusions of persecution, I believe, are 
among its effects,” he answered; “but I 
question whether this boy had been in- 
dulging long enough or heavily enough 
to have reached that stage. He couldn't 
have been addicted long; for he was 
daily under the eye of a specialist who 
knew perfectly the symptoms.” 

“Well,” I said, tolerantly, though I 
fear not without a suspicion of sarcasm, 
“since you have made up your mind that 
White is innocent, how are you going 
about turning up the real murderer?” 

“To-morrow, I shall devote the best 
part of the day to interviewing the four 
patients who were in the doctor’s waiting 
room, while he, poor chap, lay dead on 
the other side of the door.” 

“There were four patients there?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“Three men and one woman. Picture 
the thing to yourself, Barry!” he begged 
me, with an enthusiastic interest that was 
contagious. ‘“‘Why, the man was actually 
killed while at least one of them sat 
there. You see, the first to arrive—the 
first of the four, I mean—was Hilprecht. 
He’s a fair-haired, washed-out, tall, but 
emaciated-looking chap, of thirty-five or 
thereabouts, who claims to be a scene 
painter. He is the only one that saw Dr. 
Talcott alive. For him, the doctor opened 
the door himself, bade him be seated, and 
retired to his inner office, the door of 
which he closed after him.” 

“Wait,” I said. “Let me get the scene 
in my mind. Talcott lived on East 
Twelfth Street, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. He had a ground-floor flat there, 
of three rooms. To it there were two 
entrances. One was from the hall of the 
house, the other from the street. The hall 
entrance admitted to his cheaply, almost 




















severely, furnished waiting room, and 
was used by his patients for ingress. The 
other, which opened from his private of- 
fice, he let his patients out by. Back of 
his private office was his bedroom; and 
in a closet there he kept his medicines. 
“When the second patient arrived, 
probably ten or fifteen minutes later, 
Hilprecht admitted her. This was a Miss 
Murray, a not ill-looking trained nurse, 
of perhaps twenty-three or four. She 
took a seat on the opposite side of the 
room from Hilprecht, helped herself to 
a magazine from the little center-table, 
and interested herself in its pages. In 
silence the two waited for possibly twen- 
ty minutes. Meanwhile, so far as I have 
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a drug-trade journal. Well, hardly was 
Pinckney seated than number four came 
in. Landauer this fellow’s name is. 
His father keeps a pawn-shop on the 
Bowery. He isn’t over twenty-one or 
two, and wouldn’t be half bad-looking 
if it weren’t for his shoe-button eyes 
crowded close together. Unless I’m gross- 
ly misinformed, he never did an honest 
day’s work in his life. He’s a member of 
the gang that was founded by the dis- 
tinguished Monk Eastman, and. he’s a 
Chinatown habitué; hence an opium 
smoker.” 

“The most undesirable citizen of the 
quartette, eh ?” I observed. 

“Far and away,” was Pelham’s an- 














“No, no, Aunty; nothing to-day.” 


been able to learn, no sound had reached 
either from beyond the doctor’s closed 
door. In the hope that the buzzing of 
the electric bell would hasten the con- 
clusion of the prolonged consultation, 
Hilprecht delayed for a little to open 
the door to the third comer, who proved 
to be Dr. Pinckney. You may remember 
him, Barry, as having been connected 
a year or so ago with Bellevue.” 
I recalled the man vaguely, and Pel- 
ham assisted my memory by a reference 
to his prominent teeth and ragged beard. 
“Yes, yes, I know,” I agreed, the light 
breaking. “‘Southerner, isn’t he? Wears a 
soft, broad-brimmed black hat?” 
“That’s the man. Just now he’s editing 


swer. “The little group almost crowded 
the tiny waiting room. Strong nerves 
were not in their category of possessions. 
Hilprecht, who had waited longest, 
lighted a cigarette, and Pinckney claimed 
the match before it had expired, for the 
same purpose. Up to this time none of the 
four had exchanged words. Now, Hil- 
precht wondered whether it was possible 
‘Doc,’ as he called Talcott, had gone out. 
‘I’ve an engagement up town,’ he added, 
‘and can’t dally here much longer.’ ‘I’ll 
knock on the door,’ Pinckney volunteered, 
‘and learn what the chances are.’ And he 
did so, forthwith. To the general amaze- 
ment there was no response. He knocked 
again, with the same result. Then he 
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turned the knob and opened the door. 
Miss Murray, who sat where she could 
see into the room, gave a shriek that 
brought the other two to their feet with 
a jump. Talcott’s body stretched limp 
and still across his desk, his arms depend- 
ing ; and between his arms, turned direct- 
ly to Miss Murray’s gaze, hung his 
crushed head, from which the blood was 
dripping to an ensanguined stain on the 
floor-rug. 

“The woman ran to the hall, screaming. 
The janitor rushed in; neighboring ten- 
ants flocked into the hall; passers-by 
crowded the doorway. Hilprecht hurried 
off in search of the police. Pinckney 
rolled the body over, and laid an ex- 
pert ear to Talcott’s heart. He could de- 
tect no pulsation. The other man, Lan- 
dauer, balked at crossing the door-sill, 
but stood there gazing in apparent 
morbid fascination, until the police ar- 
rived and cleared the apartment.” 

Pelham leaned forward, an ardent, 
eager light in his big eyes, which were the 
eyes of a poet rather than of a lawyer, 
and asked : 

“What do you find significant in the 
facts I have given you?” 

I confess I was at a loss. “Surely,” I 
said, “you don’t think it possible that 
Landauer could have—” 

“There’s no end to the possibilities 
in the case,” he interrupted. “But I 
didn’t mean that. The significant thing 
is that Talcott was alive when Hilprecht 
arrived. He’s sworn to that. I’m willing 
to grant that Hilprecht may have lied. 
I’ll go so far even as to admit that Hil- 
precht may have done the killing himself. 
Indeed that may be the solution, for it 
seems odd that neither he nor any of the 
others heard the blow or the jar of the 
body across the desk. 

“But what I’m getting at is this. Un- 
less all the clocks and watches in the 
neighborhood were anywhere from twen- 
ty minutes to half an hour out of the 
way, Ulysses White couldn’t have killed 
Talcott. There were five witnesses who 
saw the colored boy leave the office that 
day by the street door. They all agreed 
that he did so between half-past ten and 
ten minutes of eleven. One of the wit- 
nesses was a letter carrier, and I put a 
good deal of faith in a letter carrier’s 








idea of time. They are generally as reg- 
ular as a clock. The letter carrier says 
he passed White just as he emerged, and 
that it was then a quarter of eleven. Ac- 
cording to Hilprecht’s own story, it was 
between five and ten minutes after eleven 
when he was admitted by Talcott. And 
the janitor who saw him go in backs him 
up.” 

“Was that brought out before the mag- 
istrate ?”’ I asked, surprised. 

“Certainly not. It will be brought ou 
before the Coroner, though, a week from 
to-day, and on the strength of it, White 
will be discharged, as he deserves to be. 
And unless we can discover the real mur- 
derer in the meantime, you know what 
is likely to happen :—‘came to his death 
at the hands of some person or persons 
unknown.’ ” 

“It looks to me,” was my comment, “‘as 
if you had a pretty hopeless piece of work 
before you. Are the police still banking 
on White’s guilt?” 

“Yes, in spite of what I have told you. 
They can’t see anything else.” 

“Well,” I said, finishing my glass, “I 
wish you luck, but the odds are about a 
million to one against you. The doctor 
evidently admitted some one, direct] 
after White’s departure—maybe a pa 
tient, maybe not—who killed him and 
stole out of the street door when tl.e 
going was good.” 

Determination seemed to be striving 
to blot the dimple out of Pelham’s chin 
by shoving tautly forward a jaw that was 
pugnacity itself. 

“Watch me!” he said. “I’ll have an 
indictment ready for.the Grand Jury 
before the police get their case to the 
Coroner.” 

I am able, myself, to work pretty hard 
under pressure ; but I never encountered 
anyone with quite the untiring energy of 
Pelham. In the present instance he was 
on his mettle, if ever he was, and the 
police attitude was mainly responsible 
for it. 

We were rushing the Eidermann case 
to trial, and for three days I saw nothing 
of Pelham—nothing, that is, save mere 
glimpses. He was always either hurrying 
in or hurrying out, or sitting in bowed 
absorption over his desk, often far into 
the night. Once, I remember seeing him 
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there with a. huge magnifying glass in 
hand studying something that was hidden 
from me, but with all the intent scru- 
tiny that my hand-writing experts had 
given to the Eidermann forgeries. 

Later I learned that it was finger-prints 
that so engrossed him. It seems that on 
the afternoon following our conversation 
at the club, he had gone to the Talcott 
flat, and had there met a brother of the 





that his brother had been killed by a 
drug-fiend who, having no money to pro- 
cure the morphine or cocaine for which 
his nerves clamored, had committed mur- 
der in order to satisfy his craving. 

With this theory as a basis for action, 
he and Pelham together began a careful 
and systematic search of the flat for evi- 
dence that had escaped the police, who 
had practically confined their attention to 

















Miss Murray, who sat where she could see into the room, gave a shriek. 


slain physician, and together they had 
dug up something of the gravest impor- 
tance. 

The brother had come from San Fran- 
cisco after seeing a six-line dispatch in a 
newspaper giving him the tragic news. 
Thomas was his name, and he was nine 
and twenty, younger than the murdered 
Ellis, by two years. He had no faith in 
the allegation against White, who, he 
proved by letters, had always stood high 
in the doctor’s regard. His theory was 








the office with very little result. Finger- 
prints had been found there, it is true, 
but as not only Dr. Pinckney, but several 
others, including the janitor, had han- 
dled objects there prior to the arrival of 
the officers, small significance could be at- 
tached to what was found. A mark cor- 
responding to the imprint of White’s 
thumb had been discovered on the corner 
of the doctor’s desk. And to this some 
weight was attached by the headquarters’ 
detectives. Since the negro admitted being 
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in the office that morning, however, and 
thought he might have touched the desk 
during his interview with Ellis Talcott, 
Pelham failed to regard the fact of the 
thumb-print as convincingly incriminat- 
ing. 

The bottles of drugs, kept in a closet 
in the doctor’s bed-room, yielded nothing 
to bear out Thomas Talcott’s theory ; 
but the investigation of the room was not 
without result, nevertheless. Between the 
bed and the wall was a trunk, which on 
close examination developed several 
marks of blood-stained fingers. 

I can readily imagine the thrill with 
which Pelham made this important dis- 
covery ; and how, with all the eagerness 
of a temporarily baffled hound stumbling 
freshly upon the scent of his quarry, he 
sought to follow. 

“But we found the trunk locked,” he 
told me, ‘“‘and to force it open was rather 
trying on the patience, since we had no 
proper tools. We succeeded in time, how- 
ever, aided by the janitor’s hammer. In 
the tray were papers, pamphlets and 
books. Nothing else. But they were in the 
wildest disorder. Evidently they had been 
gone over in the utmost haste. And at 
least a score bore incriminating finger- 
prints. Some of these, of course, were 
very faint ; but under the glass they came 
up well enough, and—relying on my 
memory only, I was horrified. For it 
seemed to me that they were identical 
with those of the lad, White.” 

They weren’t White’s, though. Placed 
side by side, there was a world of differ- 
ence; and Pelham had breathed again. 

This he told me late one afternoon 
in his own office. 

“And now,” he concluded, as he 
reached for his hat and overcoat, ‘I’m 
going up to Police Headquarters, on my 
way home, and get from Sheeran the 
result of his comparison. I gave him a few 
of the papers, without telling where they 
came from, on the chance that the culprit 
might be an old offender. From what I 
have learned of Talcott’s patients, he had 
some pretty disreputable characters 
among them.” 

“But what, in Heaven’s name, would 
one of them want with his private 
papers ?”’ I asked. 

“Fancied he kept money or securities 
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there, | suppose,” was his answer. ‘Pos 
sibly he did. We don’t know what was 
taken. We saw only what was left.” 

“But any professional crook would 
know that he’d be traced by his finger 
prints. It must have been an amateur.” 

“T agree with you,” Pelham returned 
“Still, you can never count on what a 
‘dope’ would or would not do. ‘They’re in 
a class by themselves, you know.” 

We went down in the elevator together, 
and on reaching the street, I volunteered 
to accompany him, and learn Sheeran’s 
verdict. 

“At least,” I commented, “‘you’ve set- 
tled one thing. You’ve found a motive.” 

But Pelham, instead of gleefully con 
gratulating himself upon the fact, merely 
nodded ; and I thought I detected some 
thing guarded in his expression. 

There is no question that the Bertillon 
man’s report surprised him. It surprised 
me; but I had fancied from the way Pel 
ham spoke that he was prepared to find 


_ himself on the trail of a rogue known to 


the authorities and registered in the ar 
chives. Yet when he was told that thi 
finger-prints were unmistakably those of 
“Red” Doyle, alias Paddy Dunn, a/ias 
Martin Burke, he certainly appeared 
loath to believe it. 

“Burglar and strong-arm man,” added 
Sheeran, “and wanted for three burg 
laries in Harlem in the last two months. 
What’s ‘Red’ been doing this time?” 

“If you’re right,” Pelham admitted 
grudgingly, “he’s wanted for the murder 
of Dr. Talcott.” 

Sheeran opened his eyes. “Why | 
thought,” he began. And then he checked 
himself to affirm the record’s infallibil 
ity. “Of course I’m right,” he declared. 
“There’s no possibility of mistake. You 
know that, Mr. Pelham.” 

“Very well, then,” was my colleague’s 
rejoinder. “I’ll put the thing up to the 
Commissioner. It will break the heart of 
the force, I know, to find they’ve barked 
up the wrong tree again, but there’s no 
denying this evidence, is there ?”’ And he 
told the Bertillon man where he had 
found the bloody finger-marks. 

I waited while he saw the Commis 
sioner, and as he rejoined me, he was 
frowning. 

“Barry,” 


” he said, gravely, ‘“finger- 

























prints have never been known to lie, 
have they ?” 

“They’re like figures,’ 
“They can’t.” 

For just a moment he was thoughtfully 
silent. Then: “If that be true, this is a 
puzzle without an answer. Donnelly 
says he’s satisfied that ‘Red’ Doyle 
couldn’t have been in the flat.” 

“Couldn’t have been ?” 

“He says ‘Red’ Doyle died four months 
ago.” 

“But what about the Harlem rob- 
beries?” I asked, dumfounded. 

“They’re a mystery. He hasn’t any so- 
lution.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” I said. And I 
was emphatic about it. ‘“There’s some- 
thing back of his story. ‘Red’ Doyle’s 
alive and active, or his finger prints 
wouldn’t be on those papers.” 

And at this Pelham seemed to rouse 
from a perplexity that had been almost 
trance-like. 

“You're right!” he exclaimed, with an 
abrupt renewal of his enthusiasm. ‘‘And 
I’ll prove it. Since I shall have no help 
from the police, it means that my work 
is cut out. I’m off this minute to see a 
stool pigeon, who’ll be able to get a line 
on the so-called dead crook before mid- 
night.” 

I was sufficiently keen on the matter 
to look up Pelham the next morning and 
inquire as to the result. 

To my astonishment, he appeared to 
have forgotten all about the puzzle of 
the previous evening. And when, finally, 
I made clear the subject of my curiosity, 
his answer amazed me all the more. 

“Oh, that!” he cried, as if a thousand 
later and ‘more important matters had 
driven it from his mind. ‘‘Yes, the Com- 
missioner was right. The fellow died last 
December in a private hospital uptown. 
Now, you’ll excuse me, wont you? I’m 
awfully rushed, old chap, and haven’t a 
minute to spare.” His face contorted as 
he spoke, and he took time to add: “The 

neuralgia’s got me again, and I’m in an 
infernal humor. Do you mind telephon- 
ing Doctor Hampton, for me? Ask him 
to come down as soon as he can. I’ll be 
here until noon.” 

Certainly the man’s attitude was bewil- 
dering. Again and again throughout the 


I answered. 
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day the enigma recurred to me. I was 
sure that he had made a discovery of im- 
portance, and yet how could he possibly 
reconcile any discovery whatsoever with 
the fact that “Red” Doyle had been gath- 
ered to his fathers fully four months be- 
fore the Talcott murder? An expert had 
pronounced the finger-prints his ; and we 
know that while faces are often practical- 
ly identical, finger-prints never are. Of 
the earth’s billion and a half of inhabi- 
tants, no two have exactly the same digi- 
tal curvilinear markings. Moreover, the 
stains were fresh. Some of the papers that 
bore them were dated less than a week 
prior to the tragedy. 

My curiosity was more than ever ex- 
cited when, about four o’clock that same 
afternoon, I heard Pelham, who had been 
out since twelve in company with Petevs 
—he’s one of our office detectives—ask 
over the telephone: “Is that the National 
Pharmacist?” I decided at once that he 
was calling up Dr. Pinckney; and his 
next inquiry proved me right. He wished 
the doctor to come over to the office as 
soon as possible. 

When, half an hour later, having been 
down to consult the chief, on the floor 
below, I stepped into the elevator to re- 
turn, Pinckney was the only other passen- 
ger. I recognized him at once, but he evi- 
dently didn’t remember me. He seemed 
to have been hurrying, for he was pal- 
pably out of breath ; but aside from that, 
my brief study of the man as we made 
the short ascent together, revealed noth- 
ing out of the usual. Certainly he was 
not nervous. He seemed eager, but quite 
composed. 

Now it chanced that the chief had sent 
a message by me to Pelham, and though 
I hesitated to deliver it at the moment, 
I feared that he might get away without 
it; so I followed Pinckney in, intending 
to ask my neighbor to be sure to see me 
before leaving for the day. 

“Sit down for just a minute, Barry,” 





.he invited; and it is needless to say I 


required no urging. 

Peters, big and florid, sat near the 
door, bending forward and pulling ab- 
stractedly at his over-long red mustache. 

“T find, Doctor,” Pelham began a little 
sharply, “that there are a few more ques- 
tions I shall have to ask you in that Tal- 
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cott matter. We have come into some new 
evidence since I saw you last, which, to 
be perfectly frank, it’s up to you to ex- 
plain.” 

The doctor smiled affably and bowed 
with some exaggeration of professional 
manner. 

“T shall be most happy, my dear sir,” 
he consented, and sank easily into the 
chair that Pelham had drawn close to his 
desk. His soft black hat of the broad 
brim he dropped to the floor at his side. 

Pelham was pressing his first two fin- 
gers against the veins in his temple, and 
I knew that his neuralgia was still tor- 
turing him. 

“Doctor,” he began, “how. long have 
you been connected editorially with the 
National Pharmacist?” 

“For about three months, sir,” 
prompt answer. 

“And before that what did you do?” 

“Practiced my profession, sir.” This 
with some dignity and manifest pride. 

“T understand that you were associated 
in some way with Spillman’s private hos- 


was the 


pital on One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street. Just what was your position 
there 2?” 


Here a tiny ray broke into the black- 
ness of my perplexity, yet it only served 
to deepen the shadows. 

Pinckney too seemed to sense the drift 
of things. ‘For a matter of three weeks, 
sir, I was on the visiting staff,” came the 
answer. 

“You remember Dennis Donahue, who 
died during those three weeks, of a gun- 
shot wound, don’t you ?” 

The doctor half closed his eyes and 
pursed his thin lips. 

“T don’t recall the name, sir,’’ he said 
at length. 

“But you recall the case ?”’ 

“There were several cases of that char- 
acter, I remember, sir.” 

Pelham frowned, and when he spoke, 
it was louder and with an added crisp- 
ness. “You know that most of the pa- 
tients there were crooks, don’t you? Men 
who didn’t dare go to the public hospi- 
tals, or even to reputable doctors.” 

Indignation now rode high on the doc- 
tor’s tone. 

“Certainly not, sir,’”’ he emphasized. 

From under some papers on his desk 


the inquisitor produced a small, red 
bound memorandum book, and held it 
out towards Pinckney. 

‘“‘How did that come into your posses 
sion ?”’ he asked. 

I saw the man’s hands tremble as they 
took it, and noted that they 1] 
thin and shapely. The Southerner evi 
dently came of good stock, whatever 


were small, 


had grown into. I saw him catch his lip 


under his long, prominent upper teeth 
But in an instant he had himself in com 
mand. 

“It was lent to me by Dr. 
sir,” he answered. 

“Open it in the middle,” Pelham de 
manded, and the other did as directed. 
“Now tell me how that bloody finger 
print got there?” 

“I can’t,” was the answer. “I 
know. It was there when | got it.” 

My clever young friend apparently 


Talcott, 


don’t 


gave the response little heed. He was 
holding another littke memorandum 
book out to the medical man. 

“Same explanation as to this?” lh 


queried. And I saw that the sheer per 
functoriness of his manner was more har 
assing to Pinckney than had been the 
swiftness of his earlier questions. 

“The same, sir,” he replied; but 
voice quavered. 

Pelham took back both the books, and 
as he dropped them on his desk, he said 
“T think that will be all to-day, Doctor.” 

And now the tension the visitor had 
been under was evidenced in the reaction 
From where I sat I could see the beads 
of perspiration break out on his brow 
and temples, as he snatched up his hat 
and started to his feet. 

“I—I bid you good-evening, sir,” he 
said, and turned to the door. 

But Peters had risen at the same min- 
ute, and obstructed the way. 

“Doctor Pinckney,” he mumbled, “I’ve 
got something here that requires imme 
diate attention. It’s a warrant for your 
arrest. You’re charged with the killing of 
Dr. Ellis Talcott.” 

I know now that the rascal must have 
been in terror of this dénowement from 
the moment the first book was produced ; 
but at no time had I foreseen such an end. 
I thoroughly believed that he was simply 
to prove the instrument in establishing 
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“You know that most of the patients there were crooks, don’t you?” 


the survival of ‘Red’? Doyle. And for 
all of a moment after he had been taken 
away, I sat there dazedly struggling to 
synthetize from what I knew and had 
heard and observed, even the barest 
shadow of a prima facie case. 

From this process Pelham awakened 
me with an exclamation as he sprang 
from his chair. 

“Tt’s gone!” he cried gayly. “Actually 
gone! Not a twinge left! Success, Barry, 
is a cure for everything, neuralgia in- 
cluded.” 





“Success!” I repeated, doubtfully. 
“This seems to me about the maddest 
thing you ever did. I suppose you must 
have some sort of a case; but I’m blowed 
if I can see where it is.” 

He straightened his shoulders, smiled 
winningly as he only can, and pushed his 
hair back from a brow not over high, but 
which was all intellect nevertheless. 

“T hadn’t much except ‘hunch’ up 
until this morning,” he admitted. ‘I did 
know, though, that Pinckney had at- 
tended ‘Red’ Doyle, or Donahue, as he 
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was known at Spillman’s. And I knew 
that he had autopsied the body, and then, 
nobody claiming it, had sold it to a med- 
ical college. Still that didn’t answer very 
much. But, Barry, boy, there never was a 
greater truth than that which says: 
‘There’s nothing you can’t get if you wish 
for it hard enough.’ Hampton, for whom 
you telephoned this morning, supplied me 
with just what I wanted. He, by a strange 
coincidence, happened to have been in 
the same class with Pinckney, when they 
were studying medicine and surgery down 
in Richmond. I encouraged him to go into 
reminiscence; and presently that one 
hint I needed dropped out. But before 
that, the thing that really set me on 
Pinckney’s trail, was gathered by Peters. 
He found the driver of a coal wagon who 
had been delivering coal across the way 
on the morning of the murder. The driv- 
er said he had seen a man come out of 
Talcott’s street door, walk to the corner, 
turn and walk back and enter the hall of 
the flat-house. And he gave a fairly good 
description of Pinckney. What was more, 
he fixed the time at about that it was gen- 
erally agreed Hilprecht let Pinckney in.” 

“Yes, yes,” I cut in impatiently. “I 
see ; that started you. But what clinched 
it? That’s the point. What did Dr. Hamp- 
ton tell you ?” 

Pelham, however, would not be hur- 
ried. He must tell his story straight or 
not at all. 

“The motive was pretty clear to me, 
too,” he went on. “Thomas Talcott told 
me that his brother’s cure for the several 
drug habits was a secret, and that he had 
refused big money for it. So what more 
likely than that he should have been 
killed for that? This afternoon while 
Pinckney was at his office, Peters and I 
with a search warrant, went through 
every inch of his two rooms on One Hun 
dred and Twenty-seventh Street. And 
there we found the two memorandum 
books. One was filled with formulas— 
Talcott’s valuable secret—and the other 
with names and addresses of patients. 
And both bore ‘Red’ Doyle’s finger- 
prints.” 

The more he talked, the more bewil- 
dered I became. What was he trying to 
make out? Since “Red” Doyle was dead 





in December, how could he have handled 
Dr. Talcott’s books and papers in April? 

Pelham had stepped to his desk and 
opened a drawer. From it he now pro- 
duced what appeared to be a pair of yel- 
low chamois-skin gloves. 

“We also found these,” he said, hold- 
ing them up. “They are a little small for 
me, or I’d give you a demonstration of 
what they’re capable of doing. But you'll 
have to be satisfied with an inspection.” 
And he handed me the gloves, together 
with his magnifying glass. 

The first thing that struck me was that 
the stitching on the backs was very crude. 
Oddly enough the seams ran to the ends 
of the fingers, near which, at the point 
of nails on a hand, there were little ob- 
long insertions of a different color. The 
palm side of the gloves wore dark, red- 
dish-brown stains. 

Yet what the glass revealed I was hard 
ly prepared for. On this, the inside, from 
wrists to finger-tips, were all the myriad 
indented traceries of the human hand. 

“Good Heavens!” I cried in mixed 
amazement and horror, dropping the 
gruesome things to the floor. ‘“‘What does 
it mean ?” 

“You see,” said Pelham, quite calmly, 
“he didn’t know that Donahue was ‘Red’ 
Doyle, a crook, with his identification 
record in the Rogue’s Gallery. Doyle, or 
Donahue, was entered at Spillman’s as 
a night watchman. Otherwise, he’d never 
have made such a choice.” 

Still I didn’t quite understand. 
“Choice?” I repeated, questioningly. 

Pelham stooped to recover his most 
vital bits of evidence. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Hampton says 
that while at college, nothing delighted 
Pinckney so much as to tan sections of 
human skin, which he cut from subjects 
on the dissecting table. These,” he added, 
rising and patting his exhibits arvreci- 
atively, “he did by what is know: -s the 
chrome process, which produces results 
extremely soft and pliable.” 

“They are—are—” I faltered, obsti- 
nately refusing to believe. 

Pelham was returning them to his desk 
drawer. 

“The slightly shrunken skins of ‘Red’ 
Doyle’s iniquitous hands,” he confirmed. 
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fleck of pale pink on her cheeks; if she 
exhales the faintest suggestion of per- 
fumed powder; if she wears a gay 
flounced petticoat when a drizzling rain 
makes black sateen the only sensible 
garb ; if she smiles at the man who helps 
her on the street-car; if she buys a fluffy 
feather when the next counter is sternly 
practical ‘vith black quills—why, every 
neighbor in the block hangs her head out 
a back window, and calls over the area 
to the next frowzled Psyche: 

“Tsn’t she terrible? Well, I never 
thought that she was as nice as she al- 
ways pretended to be!” 

When old James Wharton died of 
chronic ill-temper and cirrhosis of the 
liver, he left to his two young daughters 
a house on Fifth Avenue mortgaged for 
twice its value, and a well-developed taste 
for truffles, caviar and limousines. 

The liver and temper had pushed Mrs. 
Wharton into a marble vault ten years 
before. She had been very glad—so she 
said between dying gasps—to start for a 
land where cirrhosis was not known. 

Annette was nineteen, and Eleanor 
was twenty, when their father grumbling- 
ly composed himself for the metallic- 
lined, silver-handled, flower-decked, mo- 
tor-hearse journey, As soon as the limou- 
sines and silk hats of social New York 
had turned home, before the white roses 
and calla lilies had withered from their 
tinfoil supports, the two girls took their 
silver toilet articles, wardrobes, and let- 
ters of condolence to the temporary haven 
of an inexpensive rooming-house. 

There they faced each other forlornly 
in the small room whose gray calcimined 
walls blended in dreary harmony with a 
sodden gray sky. 

“What shall we do?” Eleanor asked 
helplessly. 

“Work, I suppose,” snapped Annette, 
whom grief had not softened. “Or starve. 
I’d as soon starve.” 

But two days later Annette bounded in 
with a vigor of step that bespoke hope 
and accomplishment. Eleanor was lying 
huddled on the bed. 

“Well?” she asked with listless voice, 
and did not raise her face from the flat 
pillows. 

“IT went down to see Stanford!” An- 
nette announced in much the same tone 


that she would have announced a call on 
the Czar of all Russia. 

“Stanford?” Eleanor demanded un- 
easily, and sat up. 

“He’s a producing agent, or manager, 
or something. Anyway, he engages girls 
for the chorus, and he has engaged me. 
In fact, he was de-e-lighted to engage 
me. I think”—ruminatively—“that he 
must have had a row with papa some time 
or other.” 

“Annette!” 

Eleanor’s shrill wail was helpless, dis- 
mayed, resigned, and shocked. Dismayed 
and shocked, because any right-minded 
sister knows what the stage is. Helpless 
and resigned, because Eleanor was well 
acquainted with Annette. Fourteen years 
before, Annette had refused to eat unless 
she could wear her white buckskin shoes 
to the park every morning. After a fright- 
ened nurse and a frantic mother had 
watched her scorn three meals, they ca- 
pitulated, and from then on she had reg- 
ulated her own attire. 

But Eleanor spelled duty with italics. 
So, though she was aware that Annette 
was argument-immune, she felt obliged 
to argue. 

“You haven’t the necessary accom- 
plishments to make a success on the 
stage,” she told her kindly. “‘You can’t do 
fancy dances, and you know you can’t 
sing half an octave without cracking a 
window pane!” 

“Thanks!” retorted Annette imper- 
turbably. “But a girl’s voice doesn’t spe- 
cially matter unless she leads the chorus. 
And anyone who can get through a cotil- 
lion can get through a musical comedy. 
I’m not wooden-legged. Besides—oh, I'll 
get along.” 

The mirror of the cheap oak-veneered 
dresser was tilted opposite the bed. An- 
nette complacently looked toward it. 
Eleanor looked toward it—and sighed. 
Without doubt, Annette would “ 
along.” 

Eleanor was pretty. She had gold- 
brown hair, gold-glinted brown eyes, a 
lovely profile, a nice pink and white skin, 
a soft red mouth. But the eyes were a 
trifle sedate; the mouth was decidedly 
prim; the pink and white skin was an 
ordinary pink and white. 

There was enough resemblance be- 
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tween the two girls to tell the most casual 
observer of their relationship. But An- 
nette’s skin was like white velvet splashed 
with peachblow ; she had an unbelievable 
amount of crinkly yellow hair—Annette 
would never have to pollute her dainty 
scalp with a dead Chinaman’s queue ; the 
line from her pink cheek to her pink- 
polished finger-tip was absolute perfec- 
tion. Her brown eyes had the golden glow 
of a topaz. Her form— 

“T cannot of course brag of my voice,” 
she observed modestly. “But you must 
acknowledge, Eleanor, that the most 
captious critic cannot question my abil- 
ity to wear—tights !”’ 

“Annette!” Eleanor’s prim mouth re- 
verted back instantly to that owned by 
her most Puritan ancestor. “I should 
think,” —icily—“that you might try to 
find something else to do besides making 
an exhibition of your—” 

“Legs?” 

“You are very vulgar, but you express 
the idea,”’ said Eleanor disgustedly. 

Annette shrugged the shoulders that 
gleamed like white marble through the 
Valenciennes of her negligée. Her street 
suit she had flung on a trunk. She kicked 
off her suéde shoes and luxuriously stuck 
her feet in slippers. Then she spoke at 
length. 

“T want to eat,’”—succinctly. “I want 
to eat Blue Points-and porterhouse steak. 
If I go into a department store, which is 
the only place my meager brain capacity 
is fitted for, I’d have to patronize cafe- 
terias, or those places where you get three 
wheatcakes for ten cents, and a roast beef 
sandwich for fifteen. Eleanor,”—whimp- 
eringly, “I could not eat a fifteen-cent 
roast beef sandwich!” 

“I never knew that chorus girls got a 
fortune,” crushed. Eeanor. “Eighteen a 
week, I understand, and furnish your 
own silk hose.” 

“Your understanding is incorrect,”— 
pertly. “Any pretty shop-girl-with nim- 
ble feet can get eighteen dollars in a 
musical show. The pretty daughter of 
James Wharton is worth—forty-five! 
And I’m economical, Eleanor. You know 
I can trim my hats better than most mil- 
liners !”” 

Eleanor’s prim mouth drooped mourn- 
fully. “I wish you wouldn’t—” 
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Annette interrupted with quick tact. 
“What are you going to do? Or were you 
out this afternoon ?” 

The mournful mouth drooped lower. 
“I met Mrs. Amberton in Colby’s tea 
room, and she said I could teach her two 
youngest boys—until I found something 
better.” 

“For room and board ?”—indignantly. 

“TI believe so. And she offered me 
twelve dollars for my amethyst neck- 
lace.” 

“IT always hated that woman. Eleanor, 
come off your perch, and I'll take you 
down to Stanford—’” 

Annette’s voice held the unconscious 
patronage of the successful to the fail- 
ure. 

“Certainly not !’’—crossly. “I met old 
Colonel Hayes, and he told me to take 
a short course in a business college, and 
then I could have a place in his office. So 
[ shall.” 

“Oh, well,” said Annette soberly, “‘it is 
your own business—but did you ever 
notice the face of an habitual office work- 
er? That sad, wrinkled, resigned, no-one- 
can-say-I’m-not-living-a-virtuous-life ex- 
pression ?” 

“T have seen faces behind the foot- 
lights,” said Eleanor gently, ‘that were 
sad—and wrinkled.” 

Annette flashed another complacent 
glance at the mirror. 

“Before that time comes to me,” she 
cried gaily, “I'll be married to a lovely, 
amiable billionaire who will be so thank- 
ful he got me that he’ll spend all his days 
and nights clipping coupons into my 
lap.” 

In spite of herself, Eleanor smiled. 


IT 


Eleanor took the short business course, 
and was received into the office of Colonel 
Hayes at a salary of fifteen dollars a 
week, She suspected that five dollars was 
added because the old man pitied her; 
he had been a friend of her mother. 

With their combined salaries, the two 
girls were able to keep a small apart- 
ment—not a luxurious suite, but a long 
remove from the hall bedroom. A chafing 
dish took the place of the cafeteria that 
Annette had dreaded. 
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Annette happened to be home 
one Sunday evening when he 
called. The luminous light in 
his eyes snapped into alert 
admiration Eleanor, seeing 
it, knew by her disturbed feel- 
ing that she was fonder of 
him than she had realized. 
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Necessarily, Annette paid 
the larger portion of the ex- 
penses. Eleanor demurred. 
Her pride objected to having a 
younger sister be the chief 
bread-winner. But Annette 
tearfully threatened to leave, 
and live by herself. It was an 
empty threat. The two girls, 
in spite of their radical dif- 
ference of temperament, were 
genuinely devoted to each 
other. Neither could have been 
happy alone. But it alarmed 
Eleanor. It would have been 
torture to her not to be where 
she could keep even a super- 
ficial watch over Annette. So 
she yielded, and tried to com- 
pensate for her lesser share in 
defraying the living expenses 
by taking care of Annette’s 
clothes. 

Some of their acquaintances 
came to see them. Not many. 
The girls were too young to 
have their: own __ intirhacies, 
and James Wharton was not 
the man to gain or keep 
friends. Mrs. Henry Keith 
dropped in one afternoon 
three months after the funeral. 
Both girls happened to be 
home. Eleanor had. just fin- 
ished her course in book- 
keeping, and was to start to 
work the next morning. 

Mrs. Keith’s stiff gray 
pompadour bobbed in admiring 
disapproval of Annette’s 
plunge. She said it was aw- 
fully nice that Eleanor had 
got a nice position— and then 
she forgot Eleanor to pump 
Annette dry of rehearsal de- 
tails. Did the manager swear 
at the chorus girls? And did 
he refuse to speak to his wife 
when she was leading woman ? 
And then she asked Annette 
to motor through the park with 
her the following morning. 
When she left, she kissed An- 
nette, and bade Eleanor good- 
by in a perfectly courteous 
and perfectly formal tone. 
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Eleanor noticed, but she did not mind. 
She worked conscientiously over Colonel 
Hayes’ books, and kept Annette’s path as 
smooth as possible. For Annette 
grumbled a knowledge that forty-five 
dollars was not a fortune. 

Then one morning Sidney Jeffers 
walked into Colonel Hayes’ office, and 
into Fleanor’s life. 

He was a clever, good-looking man, 
much younger in looks than the thirty 
seven years he owned. He had that un 
usual combination—the luminous brown 
eyes of a dreamer, and the square, bull- 
dog chin of a practical business man. He 
was both; he had increased by seven the 
two million dollars that his father left 
him, and he carried a small volume of 
Browning’s poems, bound in imported 
Spanish leather, in his coat pocket to read 


soon 


on railway trips. 

Behind Colonel. Hayes’ double-lensed 
eyeglasses lurked a match-making spirit 
that would have done credit to any 
mother in New York. He introduced Sid 
ney Jeffers to Eleanor, and then lyingly 
said that he had to look over some papers 
in his inner office. If Sidney “‘wouldn’t 
mind waiting in the outer office—”’ 

Sidney didn’t mind. Nor did he seem 
to realize that the Colonel took an hour 
and forty minutes to look over those im- 
portant papers. 

In a frilly pink or white chiffon frock, 
under the enhancing glitter of gorgeous 
electric bulbs, Eleanor was a charmingly 
pretty. girl. But every ballroom has scores 
of pretty girls. In that environment she 
would have aroused no more comment 
than one sweet pea in an acre of its kind. 
Had Sidney Jeffers met ber at a dance, 
probably he would have given her two 
casual glances. . 

Put against the dull mahogany back- 
ground of a severely furnished law of- 
fice, she was an alluring bit of daintiness. 
There is a certain type of face and color 
ing, sweet and demure, that is set off by 
a plain white shirtwaist and _ tailored 
cloth skirt. And the office was at the top 
of a skyscraper ; wide windows admitted 
sunshine. Eleanor’s hair was yellowed 
into gold by sunshine. In the shadow, it 
was a duller hue. And anyone could be 
quite sure that the faint splash of pink 
jn her cheeks was not rouge. 
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Sidney Jeffers took one look at her, 
and fell to imagining how adorable she 
would be in a low-cut frilly evening 
gown. Afterward, Colonel Hayes gave 
him her history, and enthused over her 
pluck, sweetness and good temper. 

Sidney had been in love before, but 
never seriously. He promptly credited the 
Colonel with sense and good taste. The 
Colonel went home, and prodded Mrs. 
Hayes into asking Eleanor out to dinner 
once a week. Sidney was placed beside 
her. Within a month, he was spending 
four evenings a week in the girls’ apart- 
ment. 

At first, Eleanor had not been sure that 
she liked him as well as he made it plain 
that he liked her. It happened that he did 
not meet Annette for several weeks. 
Then, one Sunday evening, he dropped 
in when Annette happened to be at home. 
The luminous light in his eyes snapped 
into alert admiration. Eleanor, seeing it, 
was irritated. By her disturbed feeling, 
she knew that she was fonder of him than 
she had realized. Never before had she 
envied Annette. Now she reflected bitterly 
that it was a pity Annette had to flirt 
with every man she met. 

But Annette didn’t want him. 

“‘He’s a nice chap,” she yawned sleep- 
ily the next morning, wakened by the 
bubbling of the coffee pot on the alcohol 
burner. “But he’s too slow. I like ’em 
lively myself—like Peter Claxon.” 

Eleanor was hurriedly buttoning her 
shoes and making toast at the same time. 
She had overslept, and was likely to be 
late. The Colonel wouldn’t have cared 
if she hadn’t come down till noon. But 
Eleanor had a super-developed conscience 
that wouldn’t let her abuse his kindli- 
ness. 

At Annette’s sleepy admission, she 
paused ; the button-hook fell to the floor, 
and two slices of toast turned black. 

“Surely, Annette!” she cried, ‘‘you are 
not going around with Aim!” 

“Peter? Why not? I like Peter. I like 
his yellow hair, and his fat white cheeks, 
and his loud laugh. And I adore the 
mere thought of Peter’s bank account.” 

“The women whom Peter Claxon takes 
out are generally featured in the Sunday 
newspapers !”” Eleanor’s tone was vibrant 
with disgust. 
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“Um-huh,” yawned Annette. “I’m 
counting on a full page. Then Stanford 
will raise my salary.” 

Eleanor sat down and began to sob. 
“Annette, I’ve never tried to control 
you—” 

Annette sat up in bed. Her great 
brown eyes widened. 

“T should hope not’ With only twelve 
months difference in our ages! And I’ve 
always felt years the older!”’ 

“But now I insist that you drop this 
disgraceful man. Why, Annette, no one 
with a shred of reputation will be seen 
with him!” 

“His motors are a compensation for 
any reputation,’—flippantly. 

“Annette!” 

“Eleanor!” mocked Annette. ‘Don’t 
worry. You run along and marry that 
nice, proper Sidney, and I’ll look out for 
myself. You’d be surprised,’—in an in- 
jured tone, ‘‘to know what a nice fellow 
Peter is, though. He’s been slandered. 
Barring a taste for poker and racing cars 
and good-looking women, Peter hasn’t 
a fault, / know.” 

When Annette finished, her topaz eyes 
held an angry glitter. 

Silently Eleanor put away the black- 
ened slices of bread, and drank a cup of 
coffee sugared three times. And then, still 
in silence, she left for the office. 

“Feeling under the weather?” the 


Colonel demanded in great concern when’ 


he saw her wan cheeks and somber eyes. 
“Take a few days off, and rest up. I can 
spare you.” 

He slipped out and telephoned Sidney 
to bring a car around, and take Eleanor 
out for a spin. At a roadhouse out near 
the Chester golf links, fried chicken that 
melted in one’s mouth was to be had. 
Colonel Hayes regarded fried chicken as 
a panacea for every ill. 

But Eleanor declined. Her mind was 
too full of Annette to spend a day in light 
talk. Besides, she was planning what to 
say to her sister that evening. 

“Then let’s go to a show this evening, 
begged Sidney. ‘‘There’s a farce on at 
the Empire that’s really clever. You'll 
laugh your headache away during the 
first scene.” 

“Not to-night. I’m—I’ll be busy at 
home.” 


” 
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“‘Then—may I come up? I'd like to— 
talk to you.” 

Colonel Hayes had retreated to the 
inner office, his invariable custom when 
Sidney came. A soft flush crept from the 
girl’s pale cheeks around to the very back 
of her round white neck. Sidney Jeffers’ 
voice held the unmistakable intonation 
that a man keeps for one topic. 

Eleanor shook her head, dropping her 
eyes to hide the soft light that flashed 
into their brown depths. She was will- 
ing, more than willing to hear what he 
had to say. But not that night. Befoe 
Annette left for the theatre, there would 
be a stirring scene. Two tempers would 
be lost, and afterward Eleanor would be 
too overwrought and troubled to turn 
easily to her own happiness. 

“Let me come out for just a half 
hour,” he begged, half-jocularly. “And 
then I’ll take my hat and go—”’ 

“‘No—not till to-morrow night,” she 
said firmly. “Really I’m—too tired to— 
talk to-night.”’ 

His face fell. He did not try to hide 
his chagrin. But a wrangling group of 
politicians, who came in to interview the 
Colonel, destroyed the privacy, and so 
he left. 

When Eleanor got home at six-thirty, 
she learned that she might as well have 
let him come out, and so saved her a lone- 
ly evening. For Annette had pinned a 
note on the chiffonier that she was dining 
downtown—with Peter Claxon. She 
would go from the restaurant to the 
theatre. And she wouldn’t be home till 
late—or early in the morning—because 
a crowd of Peter’s friends would cele- 
brate his twenty-ninth birthday. Annette 
had been elected chief celebrator. 

Eleanor read it—then flopped down on 
the couch in the small room that was den 
and drawing-room, and cried with more 
real grief than she had felt when her 
father died. She did not eat any dinner. 
It was hardly worth while messing just 
for oneself; and besides, the contents 
of the ice-box were not tempting. She 
made some tea, and then rummaged An- 
nette’s wardrobe for articles that needed 
mending. 

At ten o’clock she went to bed. She 
tossed restlessly till twelve, then dropped 
into an uneasy slumber. 
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An hour later the loud jangle of the 
telephone aroused her. She got out of 
bed sleepily, tripping over a rug as she 
stumbled across the room. Some one had 
the wrong number probably—a frequent 
occurrence— 

But when she put the receiver to her 
ear, the color left her face and she leaned 
against the tiny desk for support. 

“This you, Miss Wharton,” came a 
loud, heavy voice that she intuitively 
knew belonged to Peter Claxon. ‘Say, 
don’t be alarmed, but your sister is hurt. 
A limousine ran inte us. —Oh, no! she’s 
not dead—I swear I’m telling the truth. 

“__What’s that? Oh, she’s at the hos- 
pital, St. Mercy’s. She wants to see you. 
Get into your clothes—I’ll have my car 
at your door in twenty minutes.” 

A click told that he had hung up the 
receiver. Eleanor pressed her fingers 
against her eyes, fiercely trying to shut 
out the vision of a crushed, bleeding An- 
nette, a white, still Annette with the 
topaz light in her big eyes slowly dulling 
—a film creeping over— 

The green and rose pattern of the rug 
danced—her knees sagged forward. She 
pulled up, held herself rigid until the 
weakness had passed away. Then, some- 
how, she got into a street suit and pinned 
on her hat. 

She was standing on the steps below 
when a huge touring car swung around 
the corner, barely missing the lamp post, 
and came to a jolting stop before her. 

A man jumped out, a heavy-set chap 
with light hair. She recognized him from 
Annette’s description, and from the in- 
numerable pictures seen in Sunday sup- 
plements. A fury of rage at him swept 
over her—she ached to strike him straight 
in the face for having taken Annette out 
to her death. His grief seemed an in- 
solent affectation. 

But she held back the flood of abuse 
that choked for utterance, and got into 
the car. 

“How—badly—is she hurt?’ she 
asked curtly when they had dashed 
around the corner and were whizzing 
madly down the boulevard. 

“T don’t know,” gulped Claxon. “I’m 
about crazy. If I hadn’t been a mad 
fool— You see, a mounted policeman was 
chasing us for speeding. Trying to get 
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away from him, I forgot to be careful 
when we passed a side street. This limou- 
sine whirled out—-I don’t think she'll die. 
The other girls weren’t scratched—nor 
was I !”—with a groan. 

“If she dies—!’” Eleanor muttered 
fiercely— 

“I'll kill myself!” Claxon vowed 
brokenly. 

Eleanor had never been in a hospital 
before. She shivered at the odor of an- 
esthetics as they were taken swiftly 
through the silent corridors to a small, 
white-furnished room where Annette lay, 
her face chalk-white. Her eyes were 
closed. 

With a low, strangling moan, Eleanor 
sprang forward. 

““Here—here!” called a doctor sharp- 
ly. “Your sister’s all right—will be, I 
mean, in a few weeks. Nothing serious. 
Two ribs broken, an ankle twisted, a 
long cut in one arm. We sewed it up. 
‘There wont be much of a scar. And, luck- 
ily, not a scratch on her: face.” 

It was Claxon who sank wearily into 
the nearest chair. 

“God!” he murmured. “No more 
speeding for yours truly.” 

When Annette had partly recovered 
from the ether, and had given Eleanor 
and Peter a small, scared smile, the head 
surgeon ordered the room cleared for the 
night. Eleanor protested, but learned 


‘that her wishes counted for little against 


the rules of the hospital. So she had to 
allow Peter Claxon to take her home. 

“Say, didn’t you eat dinner early?’ he 
demanded as soon as they got in the car. 

“Why—” Eleanor forced her bewil- 
dered brain back to an evening that 
seemed a long way off. ‘‘Why—lI didn’t 
eat any.” 

“What!” cried Peter. “For the love of 
Mike, why?” 

“T wasn’t hungry,” Eleanor explained 
with dignity. ‘Annette wasn’t home, and 
—and I don’t like to eat alone.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Peter. 
“Good Lord!” 

“What of it?”—crossly. “Don’t you 
ever skip a meal ?” 

“Never!” with fervor. “Unless I’m 
dr—lI mean, asleep.” 

Eleanor inspected him as well as the 
uncertain lights of the car and the streets 
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Eleanor looked across the small room and stared into the wide, angry eyes of Mr. Sidney Jeffers. 


permitted. “Fat white cheeks and yellow 
hair” had sounded unpleasant from An- 
nette’s lips. But she had to admit: to her- 
self that he was rather nice looking. His 
mouth was well shaped, and his eyes were 
good-natured. 

He leaned forward to speak to the 
chauffeur. 

“Oh no,” Eleanor protested instantly. 
“I’m tired—I must go directly home. I 
want to get to the hospital early in the 
morning.” 

He turned and looked squarely at her. 
“Aren’t you hungry? Come, tell the 
whole truth! Wouldn’t you,”— he low- 
ered his voice enticingly,—‘‘wouldn’t you 
like to have some hot fried oysters, and 
a cup of coffee?” 

A whiff of succulent cooking odor as- 
sailed Eleanor’s imagination. She had 
never known that one could be so raven- 
ously hungry without previous notice. 
And the only thing eatable in that ice- 
box was a cold custard—delicatessen 
product. 

“It’s late,” she quibbled. “I don’t think 
that I ought to—” 

“*Piffle!” said Peter. “Right down here 
is a dandy little restaurant. Can that man 
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cook? Well, you can bet your last pint 
of gasoline he can/ And it’s so late, there 
wont be a soul there who knows either 
you or me.” 

Which betrayed that Peter wasn’t al- 
together ignorant of the proprieties. 
Without further superfluous protest, 
Eleanor allowed him to pilot her into a 
small, smoky little room containing about 
a dozen round tables. Only a few were 
occupied. Two women, rouged, and 
dressed in loud style, were leaving under 
the escort of a tall, solemn-eyed man 
whose long hair and violin case adver- 
tised his calling. In a corner, two young 
fellows—reporters, from a word or so 
that carried across the room—were argu- 
ing hotly over steak and beer. There were 
other occupants scattered through the 
room, but Eleanor’s notice was only 
casual. 

“Not classy,” said Peter. “But it’s a 
corking little place.” 

He spoke earnestly. Eleanor laughed 
as he helped her out of her coat. She felt 
curiously light-hearted. After the awful 
horror, the relief of finding that Annette 
was not seriously hurt had induced an 
intoxicating reaction. She chattered gaily 
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to Peter. The sense of propriety that had 
attended her since birth fell away. She 
glad—just glad of life. Annette 
would soon be well; she was deliciously 
hungry; and Peter was a cheerful com 
panion to have around when hot oysters 
and steaming coffee were on the way. 
Besides, there was Sidney in the back- 
or foreground. Sidney with his 


was 


ground 
tender, luminous eyes, who was going to 
right to take care of her. And 
then Annette could leave the stage. As 
Sidney’s wife, Eleanor could give every 
luxury to luxury-loving Annette— 

At this happy point in her reflections, 
Eleanor looked the small room, 
and stared into the wide, angry eyes of 
Mr. Sidney Jeffers in his own life-size 
person. 

The gay smile—much gayer than Sid- 
ney had ever seen her wear—deepened 
until each cheek held a dimple. How nice 
that he happened to be there! She was 
anxious to tell him about poor Annette 

She nodded, and her brilliant eyes in 
vited him to join her and Peter. 

Mr. Sidney Jeffers looked at her with 
the precise degree of frost needed to 
blacken a delicate pink fuchsia petal. 
And then he bowed so slightly that one 
needed a double-lensed magnifier to be 
sure there was a bow. 

Peter Claxon finished his consultation 
with the waiter in time to observe the 
incident. He started to whistle—then in 
stantly suppressed it. Eleanor had thrown 
up her head, and was staring with bril 
liant, hard eyes at no particular part of 
Sidney Jeffers motioned a 
and walked 


} . 
ask tne 


across 


the room. 
waiter, called for his check, 
out of the place, leaving untasted a per 
fectly good speckled bass surrounded by 
lemon slices and potato crisps. 

Annette’s tongue was not of the closed- 
in variety, and Peter’s intimacy with that 
young lady had been of a degree to 
acquaint him tolerably with Eleanor’s 
affairs. 

“Don’t you care,” he comforted awk- 
wardly. ““‘When he learns the truth, he’ll 
feel like a nickle’s worth of canned sauer- 
kraut. Day after to-morrow, he’ll be on 
his knees apologizing—” 

Eleanor whirled about a flushed, 
wrathful face. “If he stayed on his knees 
till they were calloused, I’d never speak 


to him again. Care! Do you think I care 
what he thinks or says or does— Anyway, 
Mr. Claxon, it’s none of your business 


And I’m not’ hungry—l’m going 
home—’” 

Peter looked abject. “Honestly, | 
didn’t mean to be intrusive,” he said 


humbly. “I just—oh, I just— Say, I Aa/ 
to eat alone!” 

Eleanor had risen tempestuously. But 
his humility was genuine and touching 
Besides, Sidney might be loitering about 
She sat down again—and ate nearly all 
the oysters the waiter brought her. 
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In the course of time, Annette got well 
and rejoined the musical comedy. Elea 
nor was very glad to see the forty-five 
dollars again. Between her own salary 
and the monthly expenses yawned a void 
so deep that she considered trying to sel! 
a second-hand flower man the daily load 
of roses, gardenias and orchids that Peter 
Claxon sent to her and Annette jointly. 

Sidney Jeffers promptly went on his 
knees—by telephone, by mail, and by 
messenger boy. Finally he went to An 
nette and asked her to say a good word 
for him. 

“He feels bad,” said Peter one even 
ing. Peter had acquired the habit of 
driving Annette to the theatre, return- 
ing to spend the evening with Eleanor, 
and then going after Annette at the 
close of the performance. 

“Peter,” said Eleanor tensely, “if 
and Annette like Sidney Jeffers, go and 
be kind to him. I hate him. Don’t men 
tion him again to me.” 

For several weeks, Colonel Haves 
fumed over Sidney’s non-appearance at 
the office and Eleanor’s taciturnity con- 
cerning him. Finally he went after him, 
chased him from club to club, cornered 
him, and dragged from him the reason 
of his break with Eleanor. 

The Colonel came back to regard her 
with disapproval. 

“Really, my dear, I’m surprised,”’ he 
said coldly. “To go to a restaurant at 
that time of night with such a man! I’m 
old enough to be your grandfather, and 
I’ve known you long enough to speak 
plainly. And I tell you that your conduct 
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was—was imprudent! When Sidney told 
me, I was flabbergasted! A girl has to be 
careful—” 

He paused and scowled at her. ‘‘A girl, 
by George, can’t run around that way- 
Ihen he broke off, and his frown changed 
to a pleased smile. 

In the doorway stood Annette, her 
topaz eyes sparkling under a gay blue 
velvet toque as though she had never 
heard of jagged rib ends. 

“Ah!” said the Colonel, and he shook 
a wrinkled forefinger in jovial reproof. 
“Here’s the girl who tried to see how 
many bones she could crack in one night ! 
Young lady, if I were you, I’d leave the 
speed law in one piece! Some day, you'll 
take a ride too many!” 

The words were not so alien to the 
ones he had used to Eleanor. But the 
tone !—Eleanor looked at him in amaze- 
ment. She had quaked at sight of An- 
nette, dreading a flare of temper if the 
old man lectured her for associating with 
Peter Claxon. 

“What do you expect me to do, Colo- 
nel?” Annette asked saucily. “Go home 
and read instructive books after my hard 
day’s labor? Come now, didn’t you ever 
go for a joy-ride when you were young ? 
I know motors weren’t invented—but 
I’ve heard you had some pretty fast 
horses !”’ 

“Didn’t I, though!” laughed the Colo 
nel. A whir of the telephone cut him 
short. 

Annette came over to the desk where 
Eleanor was sitting. 

“Eleanor,” she said seriously, lowering 
her voice that the Colonel might not hear, 
“Sidney ’phoned me this morning. I’ve 
just had luncheon with him. Aren’t you 
ever going to forgive him?” 

“No. I. don’t want to hear anything 
about him.” 

“But he is—” 

“T don’t care. I am not angry—l 
simply don’t care about him. I really dis 
like him.” 

Annette was silent a moment. A little 
puzzled frown puckered her forehead. 
“In that case—” she began uncertainly. 
“Are you sure, Eleanor?” 

“‘As sure as I’m looking at this red and 
brown ledger,”’ she declared huffily. 
The Colonel bustled back, and chaffed 
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Annette until she fled for the matinée. 
And then he renewed his attack on Elea 
nor. 

“You see, my dear, Sidney belongs to 
hat punctilious type of man who de 
mands perfect decorum in the woman he 
marries. I quite understand his feeling 
when he saw you there. You mustn’t do 
it again. By the way, Annette is a saucy 
thing—isn’t she? I don’t wonder that all 
the men in town are running after her! 
When a woman is pretty and impudent, 
by George, she’s attractive!” 

With a dazed expression, Eleanor re 
turned to her ledger. 

That night, after Peter had taken An 
nette to the theatre, he ordered Eleanor 
to get her coat and come for a spin. “I’ve 
got a new car,” he boasted, ‘‘that can take 
two miles between watch ticks!” 

“Tf I did,” Eleanor told him gravely, 
“the Colonel would discharge me.” 

“T’d like to see him dare!” exploded 
Peter. “I’d puncture his face! Say, Elea- 
nor, do you think you could ever stand 
me as a husband? I know I’m not strong 
on looks or morals. And the looks | 
couldn’t fix. But I’ll promise you to 
straighten out the kinks in my disposi- 
tion. You’ve been the only woman in the 
world for me ever since that night I took 
you to the hospital. Could you ?””—hum- 
bly. 

‘“Peter!” gasped Eleanor. Her first 
thought was a great pity for Annette. 

“T know I’ve got a lot of nerve,’”’ Peter 
continued abjectly, “but I love you—” 

“No,” said Eleanor quietiy. “I can’t, 
Peter.” 

“Never?” gulped Peter. “I’ve got a 
lot of money—of course, I know that 
wouldn’t make any difference to you. But 
maybe you could get used’ to me—” 

“IT can’t, Peter,”—sadly. 

Peter rose. ‘‘I guess I’ll be going, then. 
If—if you should ever change your mind 
—if it’s twenty years from now—will 
you let me know ?” 

Eleanor pretended to be asleep when 
Annette came in four hours later. Four 
hours of steady crying leave unmistak- 
able traces, and she wasn’t in the humor 
to tell Annette the why and wherefore of 
her grief. 

The next morning as Eleanor wearily 
put the coffee pot on the alcohol burner, 
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cut some bread for toast, and then begat 
o button her shoes, Annette turned over, 
yawned, and murmured drowsily, “Flea 
nor, was Peter Claxon here last ev 


n ad 
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“Yes,’—shortly. At that particular 
moment, Eleanor hated life, the alcohol 
rner, the shabby shoes she was buttor 
ng, and Colonel Hayes’ tedious old 

ooks. 


‘Do you know,” Annette yawned, “I 
sed to be really fond of him. I actually 


thought he was nice looking!” 


“Why,” gasped Eleanor, ‘he 7s nice 


OKINY : 

“Well, I can’t say I fancy his style. By 
the way, Sidney Jeffers was in a box last 
light. He brought me home. I like thos« 
slow-speaking, dreamy-eyed men—” An 
nette’s voice was very low and dreamy. 
Peter a 


“Do you mean, Annette Wharton, tl 
you and Sidney Jeffers—” 
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ugh !— Peter is too loud 


department store girl. 
in your throat. 
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“You said that you didn’t care for 
him !”—dquickly. “I was particular to ask 
you before I gave him the least encot 
agement.” 

“Don’t worry. I don’t care in the le 
for him. But I wouldn’t think that / 
would care for you! He is—so | under 
stand—of the very punctilious type 
Kieanor’s voice was decidedly bitte 
“And you—” 

“Am of the most unpunctilious typ 


laughed Annette. “‘He recognizes—so 


told me—that my frivolity is but sl 
deep and is quite distinct from my r 
nature. So whatever my escapades, he 


sure they are the result of mere thoug 
less gayetv—Eleanor, who on eart 
vou telephoning to at this time of d 
“Peter,’—promptly. “I 
him that I’ve changed my mind al 
something. And, Annette,” 
tinkle of ice in her voice, ‘‘I don’t unde1 
stand how you can call him loud!” 
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E APPEARED one day in 
Apache Camp out of the sur- 
rounding nowhere—a _ tall, 
gaunt, gray, weather-beaten 
and grim man of fifty-odd—extremely 
taciturn even then. I say “even then” 
with ‘special intention, for he was far 
gone in that condition which generally 
induces anything but a discreet reserve. 
But he never lost grip on his mystery for 
a moment. As it was the kind of mystery 
which often surrounded men in Arizona 
in those days—the mystery of what his 
real name might be, and where he came 
from, and why !—nobody meddled with 
it, I the tenderfoot least of all. I had 
gone to Arizona for the sake of my health. 
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Seeming to find Apache Camp to his 
liking, he got him a job at the stables. 
He lived in a continual state of mild 
befuddlement, with a sharp crisis in a 
spree now and then. He was as tough as 
nails, of course, or it would soon have 
killed him. “Dad is jagged again,” is a 
formula of reference to him which my 
memory holds as its main fact concerning 
him, until the night before I left the 
camp. 

It was then that Dad paid me a visit, 
in the little adobe house by the school— 
which for a year or two had been in my 
charge. I was surprised; but I gave him 
a welcome which I could see he felt to 
be genuine. As I have had other occasions 
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for knowing, there are men and women 
whom you are simply forced to like. No 
matter how you may disapprove of them, 
your heart over-rules the judgments of 
your mind. It’s the old case of Dr. Fell, 


rey ersed : 


I really like you, Dr. Fell, 

(he reason why I cannot tell; 

But this | know and know full we 
| have to like you, Dr. Fell! 


1] 


“T want to ask you a question, Pro 
he said, after accepting a seat 
before the fire of mountain 
and fragrant cedar, and getting out 
paper and tobacco to roll a 
“You’re a great man for books, and | 
reckon you may be able to give me a tip 


fessor,” 


pine knots 


cigarette. 


I need.”’ 

“T’ll gladly do so, if I can,” said I. 

He seemed embarrassed, or diffident, 
and completed the making of his cigar 
ette and smoked for a while before he 
continued. 

“I’ve got a letter that I'll 
answer and I’m stumped about some- 
said at last. 


have to 


thing,” he 
“Ves?” 
“Vou bet I am, Professor. I 
you'll give me the laugh when I tell you 
but, you see, I never had much 


reckon 


what it is; 
schooling when I was a kid—there wa’n’t 
no schooling to be had, where I 
raised ; and so I’m stumped. You’re the 
only man in town I could think of to 
help me out. You see, I want to get a 
line on a fellow called Sir Launcelot, 
and I judge he’s somebody in a book. 
Ever hear tell of him?” 

“Why, yes!’ I said, somewhat taken 
aback. I’d been far from expecting any 
such question as this. “Yes, I think 
can tell you something about Sir Launce 
lot—only, well, it’s a pretty long and 
mixed-up kind of business. Just what do 
you want to learn about him, Dad, if 
you don’t mind saying ?” 

For a while he stared into the ruddy 
fire. The glow rather oddly lighted his 
deeply lined and rugged face, shining 
smoothly, with a kind of mellow, golden 
gleam upon his broad, fine forehead, but 
making the lower f 


was 


part of his face, 
darkened as it was with a four day’s 
growth of beard, seem as sinister as if 
covered with a burglar’s mask. 
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At last he said: “Well, I'll tell you- 
but I’d just as soon anything | say goes 
no farther, Professor.” 

“T’ll remember,” I 
what in the world Sir Launcelot « 
have to do with Dad’s reasons for ma 


said, wonderi! 


uid 


taining secrecy. 

“The fact is,” he went on, gazing st 
more steadily into the fire, “I’ve a kid 
a little girl. Her mother is dead and she’s 
in a Sisters’ school in Los Angeles, 
every week I get a letter from her, 
write one to her. And her last few lett 
have put me up a stump. [’ll just r 
you the part I mean.” 


He drew a much be-creased a1 
handled letter from his pocket, and aft 
putting on a pair of spectacles 


looked very incongruous on his bold, hard 
face, he continued : 

‘“Here’s a sample of the thing tl 
beats me: 


“Dear Daddy :—I often imagine you 
must be just like the best knight in 
all the world, Sir Launcelot, and | 
like him ever so much better than 
any of the others, even Sir Galahad 
or Sir Perceval, and so I think my 
Daddy is just like Sir Launcelot and 
when you write the next time be sur¢ 
to tell me if you like Sir Launcelot 
too, and if you are like | but 
please do not laugh, Daddy, 
I am sure you are exactly 
Launcelot.” 


becaus 
like Sir 

He carefully folded and put the letter 
away and then glanced at me, a litt] 
sharply, I could see; but I was dee; 
interested, and my face must have sh« 
as much. 

“Well, there you are, Professor. H¢ 
about it? I’ve got my letter to write to 
the kid, and I don’t want to make any | 
break, and if I have to say I’m not 
quainted with her friends I’m sure going 
to make that kid feel mighty bad. Put 
me wise to who this fellow Sir 
was.” 

I pondered a moment. 


Launcelot 


“Tell me this first, Dad. How old is 
the little girl?” 
“She’ll be eleven her next birthday 


come July.” 
Again he fumbled in his pocket 
“Like to see her picture, Professor?” 
he asked gruffly. 
“T certainly should,” said I. 
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He took from a protecting envelope 
a photograph of a slim, long-legged child 

-not obviously pretty, but with an ex- 
pression that was more than pretty looks. 
She had wide, deep, dark eyes which by 
some,happy chance of photography ap- 
peared to be as full of light and of depth 
ds two crystal globes. And there was a 
wistful something or other in her face 
which agreed very well with one’s notion 
of a little maid who dreamed of the 
knights of King Arthur. 

“She’s a dear!” I cried. “Your only 
one, Dad?” 

His whole face seemed suddenly to 
darken and harden and grow older. 

“Yes,” he said, curtly. ‘Il haven’t seen 
her for five years. I’ve had a pretty rough 
deal handed out to me, Professor, be- 
lieve mez!” 

“Is that so, Dad?” I said. 

For a moment | thought and hoped 
that his story was coming. For the mo- 
ment, it was at his lips. But he shut them 
more grimly together. I could feel him 
forcing the impulse to confide back into 
his heart. A word more from me might 
have led him on, but I shrank from inter- 
fering. I was far too conscious in those 
days of my own ignorance of real life 
to fancy I could help a man old enough 
to be my father—a man who could not 
help himself, at that. 

“Well, this Sir Launcelot business is 
something like this,” I said. “He and Sir 
Galahad and Sir Perceval and a lot of 
other chaps, back in the olden days when 
King Arthur ruled England, belonged 
to a combination called the Knights of 
the Round Table. They were something 
like an old-fashioned sheriff’s posse, or 
police force—” 

“Policemen, heh?” Dad _ broke in 
quickly. 

“Well, you might call them a sort of 
special police force, yes—but very dif- 
ferent to what we have nowadays, of 
course. They used spears and swords 
instead of guns and clubs, and their uni- 
forms were made of steel—what they 
called armor, you know.” 

“T’ve heard tell of it. I hate to think 
of them in hot weather,” said Dad. 

“Their main job was to rid the country 
of the crooks and bad men of the period,” 
I continued, “and guard and protect 
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honest folk generally. Each knight was 
sworn in on an oath that obliged him to 
be a man of his word, and of the finest, 
A No. 1 kind of nerve, for he was ex- 
pected to be a shining example to other 
people. And as a rule they made good.” 

“Say, we'd have a hard job to fill the 
police force these days if they tried to 
follow up that rule,” said Dad, shaking 
his head. 

“Launcelot, Galahad, and Perceval 
were the stars,” I went on. “For sheer 
grit and go-to-it-iveness, there wasn’t 
much to choose between them; but when 
it came to setting a high example, Gala- 
had had it all his own way, with Per- 
ceval a good second, but Launcelot a 
bad third. Galahad was just made for 
the job—a sort of saint and fighting man 
rolled into one; but Sir Launcelot had 
his work cut out for him to keep straight. 
There was a lot of wild blood in Launce- 
lot. 

“Well, the big job cut out for the 
Round Table knights was to search for 
a wonderful cup, or chalice, they called 
it, known as the Grail—” 

“The Grail, heh? The kid talks about 
that in her letters, too,” said Dad. “‘What 
was it, anyhow, that made them all take 
after it?” 

I came to a halt for a while, and pon- 
dered. Dad had certainly put a stiff ques- 
tion to me, considering that many lords 
of language have exerted the higher 
powers of genius without final success in 
trying to make us understand what the 
mystic and wonderful Grail really is, 
and why the best of us, and the best in 
us, ever and forever seek it. However, 
Dad was not in a position to be hyper- 
critical. I was still holding the photo- 
graph, and I looked into the wide eyes 
that were so limpid and yet so deep, as 
if I might find what I wanted therein. 
And, perhaps this was as good a place 
for a man to look for a definition of the 
Grail as might be found. 

“It’s a long story, and considerably 
complicated,” I said at last, “but I'll try 
to put it in a nut-shell by saying that the 
Grail seems to have been made out of a 
magical jewel, something like a great 
ruby, that shone with a wonderful beauty 
of light for those who won to a sight 
of it. Only a few of the searchers ever 
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saw it so as to understand it, but many 
caught a glimpse; and each man felt 
when he saw it that he had found the best 
thing that there was in the world for 
him. It changed everything ugly or 
wrong into beauty and rightness. Hun- 
dreds were killed or died by the way 
trving to reach the secret Castle of the 
Grail. But even they believed it was 
better to die in the quest than to live 
trying for anything else. The knights 
who tried for it were obliged to put their 
own troubles aside to help other people 
in trouble, and were required to live 
it hard; so, searching for 


clean, and fig 
the Grail at last got to stand for a 
en of the biggest, finest, bravest thing 
that can be imagined, or that a man coulc 
do or be. And according to the old stories, 
when the Grail appeared, it often was 
carried by an innocent damsel—as they 
called young girls back in those days. 
From the look of this kiddie of yours, 
Dad, I expect she would have been se- 
lected for one of the maidens in the secret 
castle if she had lived in the olden times.” 

Dad gave me a look which fell more 
upon the photograph than upon me. 

“And this Sir Launcelot beat the rest 
to it, did he?” 

“Why, no, he didn’t,” I replied.“‘Gala- 
had got ahead of him. Sir Launcelot 
never obtained a complete, unclouded 
vision of the Grail, although he was the 
bravest of the brave, because he did not 
get the upper hand of a bad habit of his 
which interfered with his Quest until 
late in his life, when he beat it out at 
last.” 

Dad flashed another look at me, but 
now it was I who was paying attention 
to the photograph. 

“He didn’t,”—he stopped to hem and 


clear his throat,—‘‘he didn’t happen to 
be a booze fighter, did he?” 

“No; he had something even harder 
to fight, so it seems. Putting it bluntly, 


Launcelot had a very bad case of love 
for his neighbor’s wife—for Guinevere, 
the queen of the great King Arthur.” 

Iyad chuckled shortly but apprecia- 
tively. 

“Well, he was no piker, anyhow, was 
he? He went after the best in sight, didn’t 
he ?”’ 


‘hat was Launcelot, right down to 


the ground ; you’ve got him,” I said. “But 
when he understood how he made things 
hard for his King, and for other people, 
too, he didn’t quit on his job till he had 
got the better of the trouble—though 
it pretty nearly killed him. But he stuck 
to it, and he did it—and that’s why 
people still talk about Sir Launcelot, and 
admire him.” 

Dad stared into the fire a long tin 
once or twice opening his lips to speak, 
but shutting them again. At last 
abruptly arose. 

“Well, I’m*much obliged to you, Pro- 
fessor, I’m sure. But, say,” he continued, 
with a laugh I did not like to hear, “‘] 
reckon that kid of mine had better pick 
out some other running mate for Sir 
Launcelot; yes, I reckon!” 

“T wouldn’t tell her so, anyhow, Dad,” 
I ventured to say, handing him back the 
photograph after one more look at the 
wistful, dreaming eyes. “My _ school 
teaching has taught me that the young 
folk, especially the little women, like to 
imagine the people they care for are 
lords and ladies and heroes, and other 
romantic things. And I believe that the 
habit is good for them—and good for 
the others, too.” 

“Then you think I ought to jolly her 
along, do you?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” I 
answered. “I was thinking that she may 
be holding out a Grail for you to find, 
if you felt like taking a chance.” 

Dad’s reply to this was rather singular, 


yet plain enough. 

‘Ever play the ponies, Professor, when 
you lived in town?” 

“TI must admit I’ve dropped a few dol- 
lars that way,” I confessed. 

“Well, suppose you knew somebody 
had entered an old, broken-down skat 
so used to losing all his races that he’ 
like to drop down dead with surprise if 
ever he came in ahead—would you back 
him to win the biggest race on the card ?” 

To this day I’ve often wondered how 
and why my answer came so promptly. 

“If the race was for the Jockey Club 
Cup, and stakes—no, I wouldn’t,” I 
said. “But if it happened to be for the 
Grail cup I'd take a chance, for this race 
is the kind which doesn’t always go to the 
swift.” 
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‘Putting it bluntly,” I said, “ Launcelot had a very bad case of love for his neighbor's wife—for Guinevere, 
the queen of the great King Arthur.” Dad chuckled shortly but appreciatively. “Well,” he 
said, “he was no piker, anyway, was he? He went after the best in sight, didn’t he?” 
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Dad made no comment, good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

“Well, Professor, so long,” he said. 
“Anyhow, I’m much obliged to you.” 

I held out my hand. “It’s good-by, 
Dad,” I answered. “I’m going away 
to-morrow—off to the East, on a kind of 
Grail quest of my own.” 

His face, I thought, fell a little. 

“Is that so? Well, I’ll sure enough miss 
you, Professor; but I wish you all kinds 
of luck,” he said, shaking hands. “I'll be 
driving you over to San Carlos to-mor- 
row, I reckon, so I wont say good-by till 
then. But here’s hoping you get to it, in 
that Grail business of yours.” 

“The same to you, Dad,” I said. 

He shook his grizzled head a trifle, 
gripped my hand so that my bones 
crushed against each other, and then 
strode out. 

It proved to be good-by, after all, for 
another driver called for me next day. 

“Where’s Dad?” I asked. 

The driver grinned. “He’s jagged 
again. He’s off on a beaut’. I reckon here’s 
where he loses his job, sure enough— 
the way the boss is rippin’ around! He’s 
stood for Dad till he’s plumb wore out 
his patience.” 

“Dad’s an old fool!’ I snapped. I felt 
personally aggrieved. No doubt, without 
having definitely formulated the notion, 
I had cherished a hidden, sentimental 
hope that I had implanted a suggestion 
in Dad’s soul which would bear good 
fruit. So, however, I had simply wasted 
my breath. “The old fool! Why doesn’t 
he quit it?” 

“He’s past the quittin’ stage, Dad is, 
sure enough,” said the driver, whipping 
the horses, and we rattled away toward 
the mesa road. ‘“‘Once-he gets a sniff of 
the strong stuff, it’s good-night for Dad.” 

Evidently, as an interpreter of the 
Grail, or as a communicator of its magic- 
al attraction, I didn’t amount to much. 
I had an impulse to delay my departure 
and to sally forth and attempt Dad’s 
rescue. But my trunk had already been 
shipped; so I left Dad to rescue him- 
self—if he could. The dust of the desert 
rose around the coach. The blaze of the 
ardent desert sunshine beat down upon 
me. The corrugated iron roofs of Apache 
Camp disappeared ; the ineffable desert 
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horizons opened about me. Then the 
snorting dragon that drew the Overland 
Limited, eastward bound—Eastward, ho! 
—picked me up and carried me off to the 
other dragons of the outside world, and 
Dad was forgotten. 


Seven years later, the snorting dragon 
that was drawing the west-bound Over- 
land Limited stopped for a few, negligent 
minutes at San Carlos, dropped me there, 
and soon roared onward again with a 
mighty suspiration, like a great breath of 
relief—as though having picked me up 
at this place and carried me off for the 
use of the world, it had fetched me back 
as something for which no use had been 
found, and was glad to get rid of its 
burden. 

I was chilled to the bone and inward- 
ly swore at myself for a sentimental idiot 
for having stopped on a mere impulse, 
to visit Apache Camp: if the train had 
not already pulled away I would certain- 
ly have climbed hurriedly upon it. 

The train having gone, however, the 
next best thing was to go to the San 
Carlos Hotel for something hot to drink 
and hearty to eat, and then a warm bed, 
and catch the early morning train, and 
continue on to Los Angeles. 

But just then I caught sight of Dad. 
He was standing by the Apache Camp 
stage, and so far as I could discern in 
the dim light he looked exactly the same 
hard-bitten, careless, weather-beaten old 
fellow of old. 

“So he didn’t lose his job after all!’ 
I thought, walking toward him. 

“Oh, you Dad!” I said. “Hello!” 

He stared hard for a moment. Then 
his hand whipped out and gripped mine 
and crushed it so that I nearly yelped 
with the pain—for I was soft of flesh 
after seven years of New York. 

“You!” said Dad. “Say, but I’m glad 
to see you, Professor!” 

Now, the strange thing—strange for 
me, I mean—was that he was not merely 
saying these words. He was glad, through 
and through. 

All my old liking for Dad welled up— 
for if there is any stimulus more power- 
ful to arouse your liking for somebody 
than a spontaneous display on his part 
that he likes you, well, I’ve never heard 
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of it. So I was able to respond to his wel- 
come with some measure of adequacy. 

“I'll be hanged if you’ve changed a 
particle, Dad!” I cried. 

“Glad you think so, Professor,” an- 
swered Dad, accepting my words in their 
usual complimentary sense ; but I thought 
he seemed a bit dashed by them. 

“Well, you’re.on your way to the Camp, 
aren't you?” he continued, grasping my 
suit-case. 

“I certainly am,” I replied, climbing 
to the box-seat. 

He looked around, but there were no 
other passengers, and he climbed nimbly 
to my side, released the brake, and the 
four horses got under way. 

As I caught sight of old landmarks 
in the San Carlos street, my spirits, from 
which the depression had been lifted by 
Dad’s welcome, rose higher and higher. 
I was glad to be there. I was glad I 
had thought of paying my sentimental 
visit. After all, there was something 
worth while in sentimental impulses! I 
caught’ sight of the illuminated sign of 
the El Adobe saloon, and I cried: 

“T say, Dad! We can’t let an occasion 
like this go by—we certainly, must have 
a drink to celebrate!” 

The instant the words were out I 
sharply regretted them. A queer expres- 
sion flitted over Dad’s face. I inwardly 
swore at myself. Knowing his weak place, 
I had no business to expose him to its 
danger. 

“Sure thing!” he cried heartily—too 
eagerly, I thought—and the horses were 
promptly brought up all standing by the 
El Adobe. Indeed, it seemed to me they 
stopped as horses do who have learned 
where to stop. 

The next minute I was shaking hands 
with the same bartender who had servec 
me my occasional glasses of lager seven 
years before, and Dad was saying: 

“This is on me. It surely is—nothing 
else goes, Professor! What’ll it be?” © 

I had a flitting impulse to order -a hot 
lemonade, on the ground of being chilled 
—thinking that perhaps Dad would feel 
it incumbent on him to follow my ex- 
ample; but the dodge seemed too pal- 
pable, so I ordered a hot Scotch—which 
I detest. 

“The same old thing for me, Billy,” 








said Dad; and the bartender said: “You 
betcha, Dad!” 

Whereupon, to my utter amazement, 
it was the hot lemonade which | had men- 
tally rejected that was put before Dad. 

“Well, Professor, here’s to you!” said 
he, giving the word “you” the same warm, 
strong vibration which had gone tingling 
into my heart when we met. 

‘“Here’s te you!” I responded. 

And I felt something sacramental jn 
the uplifting of our glasses. Then, 
warmed and stimulated by something 
more than our drinks, we resumed our 
journey. We swiftly rattled through the 
street that was flaring with electric lights, 
and thronged with people (for San Car- 
los is a lively little town) out into the 
silence and stillness and brooding ampli- 
tude of the mesa—above which, in the 
deep sapphire dome of the mighty sky, 
innumerable myriads of keen, clear stars 
were glowing and scintillating. 

A wind that was co!d, but ah, so pure 
and sweet, blew gently down upon 
us from the great and lonely uplifted 
places. 

Eager as the horses were on the home- 
ward way, they were forced to a slow 
walk when we came to the long hill on 
the other side of which lay Apache Camp. 
Dad slipped the lines into the hollow of 
his elbow and opened a silver cigarette 
box and held it out to me. Gilt-tipped 
Egyptians, too, the name of which I had 
last seen flaring in a gigantic sky sign 
on Broadway. What a surprise! It af- 
fected me more than the lemonade. 
Where were the brown papers and the 
sack of Bull Durham of the olden days? 

“What! You’ve taken to the tailor- 
made kind ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he laughed. His match flared up 
as he held it for me to use, and I caught 
him looking at me with the same queer 
expression I had noticed before. “Yes!” 
he said. He smoked in silence for well 
nigh a minute, and then abruptly said: 
“T always did like ’em best, when I lived 
in the city, and I got so I could afford ’em 
again—after I cut out the booze. I like 
‘em. They have more class than the 
others.” 

But I divined something more under 
the words than a mere statement; I had 
a certain intuition that Dad was trying 
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to work himself up to a point where he 


could tell me something more. 


“So you've cut out the booze, have 


you?” I said. “Good for you!” 

It was then that he definitely turned 
to me. 

“Seven years ago,” he said. ‘Seven 
years almost to a day. Do you remember 
our talk the night before you left?” 

“I do, indeed,” said I. 

“All about it, Professor? The part 
about Sir Launcelot, and the Grail ?” 

“Yes—and especially the part about 
the little girl. How is she?” 

“She’s all right, thank you, Profes- 
sor,” he replied. 

“And do you remember how you said 
you were off to look for the Grail your 
self ?” 

“T don’t care so much about remember- 
ing that part, Dad,” I said. 

“No? Didn’t you make a go of it?” 
he asked. 

“Well, I wont say I’ve failed—let it 
go that I’m still on the quest,” said I. 
“T’ve been knocked about a good deal, 
but I like to think I’m still on the quest.” 

“And you'll get there!” said Dad, 
with a sudden heat of emphasis, that once 
more gave me a shock of surprise and 
warmth. “You'll get there; I’ll bet my 
bottom dollar on that proposition. See 
here, Professor,” he went on earnestly, 
and doggedly as well, like a man to whom 
what he has to say is oppressive, “‘there’s 
nothing I’ve wanted so much as a chance 
to tell you something. I’ve often started 
in to write to you when I’d see one of 
your poems in the magazines—”’ 

“I wish you had,” I broke in. ‘So 
you’ve seen my stuff, Dad?” 

“T’ve a standing order with Bill Sum 
mers of the San Carlos News Company 
to watch out for your name and save me 
every magazine it shows up in. I’m no 
great hand at poetry, Professor, but I 
want to say right now that, in my judg- 
ment, as a poet you put down four aces 
on the table every time!” 

“If you were in the publishing busi- 
ness, Dad, I might get to my Grail after 
all, one of these days,” I said, trying to 
laugh, but not succeeding very well. So 
I hurried from the subject. “I certainly 
would have been glad to have had a line 
from you.” 





“Well, I couldn’t say what I wanted 
to say, with a pen—a pen don’t fit my 
hand, nohow—that’s a fact.” He rumi 
nated a moment. “Before you went away, 
did you hear anything more about me?” 

“Yes, Dad,” said I. 

“Well, I know what it was—that I was 
jagged again, huh? I sure was! Pro 
fessor, the very minute after I left you 
that night, just because I was all lit up by 
what you’d told me, just because I wanted 
more than anything else to write to the 
little kid and tell her I was sure enough 
goin’ to start a Sir Launcelot and the 
Grail line of business right away, just 
because that Grail cup you talked about 
had got inside my head—Say! I could 
fairly see it there !—why, sir, I just nat 
urally piled on a horse and pulled my 
freight for San Carlos, after finishing up 
the pint of whisky I had, and with my 
month’s wages in my pocket. And instead 
of sending the money for the kid’s school 
ing, which was my real business in San 
Carlos, I—well, Professor, I cut loose. 
Say, it was a corker, too—I’ll have to 
admit that! A regular jim-dandy!”’ 

Dad paused, and seemed looking back- 
ward with the introspective gaze of an 
artist recalling a masterpiece in a fore 
sworn style. ‘Fifteen days I kept it up 
and I bet I didn’t eat enough to fill a 
canary bird’s tooth all that time. Then | 
kind of come to myself—what there was 
left of me. No more money, and the end 
of my credit; but I coaxed Billy at the 
E1 Adobe to give me a quart of rye—and 
then I hiked back to the Camp. Much as 
I wanted one, I kept from taking a drink 
on the way over, because I knew if I took 
one I wouldn’t stop till the bottle was 
empty, and before that happened, | 
wanted to have a talk with Charlie Clark, 
my boss. I had a notion that maybe I’d 
need some comfort afterwards. You re 
member old Charlie Clark, Professor?’ 

“Of course. How is he?” 

“Charlie’s doing well, down in Tuc- 
son. He sold out and pulled his freight 
from the Camp more’n five years ago,” 
said Dad. ‘Well, my talk with him was 
short and sweet. When I reached the 
stable, Charlie came out. ‘Hello, Dad,’ 

says he. ‘I got the horse you turned loose 
over in San Carlos, so that’s all right,’ 
says he. ‘But you’re fired, Dad.’ 
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“ ‘Ts that so, Charlie?’ says I. 

“ ‘Tt sure is, Dad,’ says he. 

“ “All right, Charlie,’ says I ; ‘I reckon 
I’ve got no kick comin’. So long,’ says I, 
and I started to beat it. 

‘Hold on!’ says Charlie. ‘Where you 
goin’ to sleep to-night?’ says he. 

““T don’t know, and it don’t matter,’ 
says I. 

“*The dickens it don’t!’ says Charlie. 
‘I reckon it does matter. You go right up 
to your room, Dad, and use it till you get 
a new job. I simply can’t stand for you 
any more,’ says he, ‘for you’ve turned me 
down too many times, but | aint goin’ 
to turn no man loose like a dog at night 
with no place to sleep.’ 

“Well, I wanted to get away from 
everyone and every place | knew, but | 
saw that I would hurt old Charlie’s feel- 
ings mighty bad if I didn’t use my bunk 
over the harness room, so I said, ‘Much 
obliged, Charlie,’ and I lit a lantern and 
climbed up to my room—a bit of a two- 
by-four little hole under the roof of the 
stable. Then I pulled out my bottle of 
rye from under my coat, where I’d been 
hiding it from Charlie, and started to 
hunt for my corkscrew. Say, Professor, 
did I want a drink just then ?” 

Dad broke off and looked at me. 

“Why, sir,” he said, hoarsely, “I was 
plumb crazy for a drink! I knew there’d 
be no sleep for me unless I tanked up 
tight—and I tell you what, I wanted 
sleep mighty bad! I wanted to get away, 
Professor, yes, sirree, that was it—lI 
wanted to get away from myself. That 
was all I could think about—and the bot- 
tle of rye was the only way | could see 
to give me what | wanted.” 

He stopped. 

“But I found another way, Professor !”’ 
he added after a moment. 

“So you did,” I said. 

“Hold on!” said Dad, and I could feel 
a vibration of pain in his voice. ‘Hold 
on, Professor. Me and you are getting on 
the square with each other. I haven’t got 
to the real thing that showed me the way 
out. I must tell you about something else 
first of all. And nobody knows it save 
just you and me, Professor!” 

“T’]] remember that, Dad,” said I. 

“T know you will,” said he. “Well, let 
me get it over. You see, Professor, as I 











hunted for the corkscrew I found—I 
fouhd something else. I found my old 
police revolver, for there was a time 
when I served on the force in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“You did! Then that was what I found 
familiar in the way you carried yourself, 
Dad!” I exclaimed. 

“Ves, I served on the force, and when 
I saw that old police gun I says to my- 
self, ‘Here’s the best way of all to get 
away from myself, for good and all!” 

“Dad!” I cried. “You had gone down 
deep!” 

“To the bottom, to the very bottom,” 
he said. “Professor, do you remember 
how I said to you the night of our talk 
that I felt that [ had been served with a 
mighty tough deal? Well, so I had; and 
that was why I took the booze route. ‘That 
was why I came to the Camp, and hid 
my name. I reckon you don’t know even 
yet what my name is, do you, Professor ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Nobody in the camp knew it, until I 
lifted the lid. When I drifted into the 
camp and got a job at the stable—nearly 
ten years ago now, Professor !—some- 
body called me ‘Dad’ one day, and the 
name stuck, and I never told anybody my 
real name, or where I come from. And 
why? Because I just naturally didn’t 
want anything else than to keep away 
from everybody I knew, and who knew 
me. You see, I lived in San Francisco be- 
fore the earthquake and fire. After some 
years on the police force, I went into the 
real estate business out in the Mission 
district—in a small way at first, but I 
made good money after a while. I had a 
family: a wife and two children, a boy 
and a girl. My wife was a sick woman 
for years—but she was well enough for 
me all the time. We got along fine to- 
gether, Professor. But she got to hanker- 
ing after her folks back in Michigan, and 
at last I up and sells out all my holdings, 
and we were all ready to start back East. 

“Our tickets were bought for the 
Saturday after the Wednesday of the 
shake. I had every cent of our pile in 
money—ready money, paper bills. Well, 
sir, when the shake came, the old wooden 
house we lived in went plumb to pieces. 
My boy was killed at the first go-off, and 
I barely got his mother and the little girl 
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out alive. Then a gasoline stove in the 
café back of a saloon next door to us ex 
ploded, and our house went up in a blaze 
in no time, and burned to a crisp in about 
twenty minutes. And my fourteen thou 
sand dollars in cash went up with it! It 
took me twenty years to make it, but 
twerty minutes was enough to take it. 
Going some, wasn’t it, Professor ?” 

I could only nod my assent. There are 
some stories of misfortune which don’t 
admit of any adequate commentary in 
speech. 

“The wife lived only a few weeks 
longer. The shock killed her. She never 
got over the feeling that the quake was 
still going on—everything always 
seemed to her to be quaking and shaking. 
Professor, I was downright glad for her 
sake when it was all over. Just before the 
er.d, though, she had some quiet. She was 
a mighty good woman, and religious 
without makin’ any fuss about it—and 
at the last she called out to me, and said 
that everything was sure enough all right, 
no matter how bad it might look. Accord- 
ing to her, everything would come out all 
right in the long run.” 

He stopped and stared ahead into the 
darkness. 

“T couldn’t see it that way at all,” he 
continued. “‘No. For I was all in. I'd 
thrown up the sponge. I put the little 
girl in a boarding school, and then I just 
drifted. All I tried for was work enough 
to pay for the kid, and enough over to 
buy grub and tobacco and drink. I had 
good friends who were ready to give me 
a fresh start—but there was no fresh 
start left in me. So I drifted here and 
there until I got into Arizona, and struck 
Apache Camp, where few people ever 
come from outside, and I stayed there. 
But even the grip I had used to keep me 
hanging on at the Camp was gone that 
night when I dug out my old police gun 
and saw the best way out of all my 
troubles. The Sisters at the School would 
have to look out for the kid. I couldn’t 
do anything to help anybody any more. 

“T was going to quit! 

“First, though, I hunted about to 
gather up anything that would give 
away my real name. No use in leaving 
anything that would serve to carry the 
story to the kid. The letters from her 





used to come to me under a name that 
was not my own, but I burned them all, 
for the name of the school was printed 
on them. And I knew the kid’s picture 
would have to go—because the name and 
address of the photographer was on it, 
and somebody might have thought of 
writing to him. Well, Professor, I didn’t 
so much mind burning the letters, but 
when it come to tearing up the picture 
in little bits so they could be burned in 
the lantern—” 

Before he could go on, Dad had to 
stop and wait a while. 

“All the time, too, I was just shaking 
on the edge of the horrors. I thought that 
things were watchin’ me out of the cor- 
ners of the room. I couldn’t keep my 
hands from shaking, and so I decided to 
take a big drink or two, just to steady 
myself. I had no fear that it would make 
me weaken on what I was going to do. 
That was sure enough settled for good 
and all. So I propped up the kid’s picture 
on the shelf where the lantern was stand- 
ing, and turned to get the bottle of rye, 
which stood on the same shelf, about a 
yard away from the lantern. 

“And, you see, Professor, that’s how it 
happened!” 

Dad’s voice at this point dropped to 
such a low, awed tone as a man might 
employ in speaking to another in church. 

“When what happened ?” I asked. 

“When the big thing, the biggest thing 
of all happened,” said Dad. “I saw the 
Grail!” 

‘You saw what?” I cried. 

“The Grail—I saw the Grail you had 
told me about. For as I turned to the bot- 
tle of rye, Professor, I saw my little 
girl’s face in it, with a great kind of 
beautiful light shining around it—and 
she was looking straight at me, the little 
kid was, and smiling, at that!” 

“In the bottle, Dad?” 

“That’s right, in the bottle of rye! 
Looking straight at me, she was, and 
smiling—the little kid! She was there, 
and the Grail was there—just as you told 
me it would look: glowing like a thump- 
ing big ruby, or something! It fair stag- 
gered me; it sure enough did! | threw 
up my hands to shut out the dazzle from 
my eyes, but it was no use: the dazzle 
sort of went through my hands, into my 
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head—and stayed there. When I looked 
at it again, the dazzle was gone—but | 
could still see the kid’s face. You see, 
Professor, the bottle had acted like a 
kind of looking glass. The photograph 
was reflected in it; what with the way the 
lantern light was turned, you see?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said I. 

“Mighty simple explanation of a queer 
thing, when you get the hang of it, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, Dad—simple as all the great 
and fine things are simple, when you un- 
derstand them,” I answered. 

“But it sure struck me as being mighty 
strange, that night,” said Dad. 

“And I don’t wonder,” said I. 

“So—so that’s what I wanted to tell 
you, Professor,” said Dad. “For it all 
happened because of what you said to 
me.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied. “It was the lit- 
tle girl, Dad—all the way through, it 
was the little girls For if you hadn’t 
shown me her picture I never would have 
talked as I did.” 

“We will let it go at that,” said Dad. 
“Shake hands on it, pardner.” 

Again the iron grip of his hand al- 
most wrung a cry of pain from me—but 
it was pain that carried its own balm 
with it. 

Dad touched the horses with his whip. 
We had crossed the top of the hill. The 
lights of the camp lay grouped like a dim 
candelabrum below us, against the black- 
ness of the mountains ahead. For a time 
the downward rush of the stage stopped 
all talk. We emerged on the level of the 
basin in which lay the mining camp. 

“Drop me at the hotel, Dad,” I said. 

“Not on your life!” said he. ‘“You’re 
coming to my place.” 

“Sure I am, Dad,” said I, “if you have 
room for me.” 

He laughed, and said: “I reckon I 
have. You see, Professor, when Charlie 
Clark sold out I bought him up. We’ve 
been having a boom in Apache and San 
Carlos, and after I got a bit of coin I 
went back to my old line of real estate. 
If I drive the stage now and then it’s 
strictly for fun, you see; it’s when I get 
a hunch to do it—and I sure had the 





hunch to-day. Here’s my place. Drop 
down, Professor. I’ll phone to the stable 
for a man to get the rig.” 

The door of the well-lighted, com 
modious house before which we had 
stopped swung open, and somebody came 
out amid the flood of light that poured 
forth, and a rich young voice cried: 

“Dad !” 

It was a voice, and it was a tone, that 
gave the word its only proper sound and 
meaning. 

I was introduced to Dad’s daughter, 
the “little kid’? of old—now something 
more, but still the same to Dad. 

“So Dad has found you at last!” she 
cried. 

I met her eyes, and at last I knew what 
Dad’s eyes had reminded me of—her 
eyes as the photograph had impressed 
them upon my memory. 

“He has talked about you until he has 
made me jealous of you, through and 
through. But you must come to the dining 
room—you must both be cold and 
hungry,” said she. 

“Just a minute, Beatrice,” said Dad. 
“I’ve got something I want to show the 
Professor, first of all.” 

He led me past the living room, where 
the open fire of pine knots and fragrant 
cedar gleamed richly on books and piano 
and rugs and pictures, to his own room 
at the back of the house, where he lighted 
a lamp and then unlocked a cupboard. 

“Here it is!” he said. 

And he lifted up a bottle of whisky, in 
which the lamplight produced a colorful 
glow. 

“I’ve always kept it,” he said, “and I 
always will. But say, Professor, on the 
level, now—what do you think of a bot- 
tle of rye whiskey being turned into the 
Grail ?” 

“Well, Dad,” I answered, ‘‘now that 
I’ve met the one who transmuted it for 
you, I have lost all wonder.” 

But I’m afraid I displayed less inter- 
est in the bottle than Dad would have 
liked to have had me show. But for me, 
the chronicle of his quest of the Grail 
was finished, and mine had at last really 
begun—for the bearer of the Grail was 
the same for us both. 
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Julia Sanderson and a group of her fellow players in The Sunshine Girl." 
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—HILE other dramatic writers 
‘Ws who have contrived to place 
|| their names prominently on 
<="! the play-bills have been rest- 
ing this season on their laurels and royal- 
ties, or devising in their retreats the ways 
and means of acquiring more, Edward 
Sheldon, the youngest of the group, has 
been conspicuous for his energy. “The 
High Road,’ which he wrote for Mrs. 
Fiske, was of comparatively recent pro- 
duction, yet already he has followed it 
with “Romance,” in an altogether differ- 
ent vein. 

There is a trace of poetic feeling in 
“Romance,” which sets it in attractive 
contrast with Mr. Sheldon’s other plays 
of more blunt and abrupt style. The 
quality is only intermittent, for he is still 
inclined to give way to the exaggerations 
of character and incident which have 
been the besetting sin of all his work. But 
his imagination and capacity ior inven- 
tion appear to grow; and this, coupled 
with his literary fluency, and strong sense 
of theatrical effect, has resulted in a 
piece of stage fiction that is quaint in at- 


mosphere and by no means deficient in 
charm. A little more moderation would 
have improved it, for the theme is one 
that invites the most delicate and sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

The ingenuity of the story lies largely 
in the form in which it is molded. ‘There 
are a prologue and epilogue laid in the 
present, with three intervening acts, con- 
stituting the real play, set back in the 
long ago—which, in effect, is the visuali- 
zation of a far off memory. In this way 
—it is also the way of “Milestones,” but 
differently approached—contrasts of 
character and manners in widely sep- 
arated periods are made possible without 
too great a strain on the probabilities. 

It is in the dim library of the venerable 
Bishop Armstrong's house in New York 
that the story opens. As he sits musing 
beside the open fire, his grandson shyly 
enters. The youth has been fascinated 
by a beautiful actress, and has come to 
ask his grandfather’s blessing on his mar- 
riage. The wise old clergyman attempts 
gently to dissuade him, and in answer 
to the retort that he has forgotten the 
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age of sentiment, goes to his desk and 
takes out a handkerchief and a little 
faded bunch of white violets. 

“Ah, have I, Harry?” he says. “I think 
I will tell you a story.” 

The picture then fades, and in its 
place comes the scene of a brilliant recep- 
tion in an aristocratic Fifth Avenue man- 
sion of forty years ago, when the star of 
\delina Patti was at its zenith, and the 
song-birds of the operatic world were 
caged in the old Academy of Music. A 
new genius has arisen in /me. Margerita 
Cavallini, and the gay social world of 
the day is paying homage to her at the 
house of Cornelius Van Tuyl, a great 
banker, who is the senior warden of St. 
Giles’ Church. 

A late comer among the guests is the 
young, ardent and devout rector of St. 
Giles’, Thomas Armstrong—the old 
bishop of the prologue, now in the days 
of his youth. He is not without misgiv- 
ings as to the propriety of his presence 
at the banker’s home. He has heard un- 
savory gossip of the brilliant singer, and, 
though he has attempted to defend her 
name*from reproach, he is not at all 
certain that the stories are not true 
this in spite of the rather ambiguous 
assurances of her goodness, which have 
been given him by Van Tuyl. While hes- 
itating before joining the other guests 
in the music-room, he is suddenly con- 
fronted by the opera singer herself 
whom, never having seen her before, he 
at first does not recognize. A creature so 
beautiful, so volatile, and so irresistibly 
charming completely fascinates him and 
banishes his misgivings. By the time the 
evening is ended, the young clergyman 
realizes that he has fallen hopelessly in 
love. 

It is not this single romantic episode 
between Armstrong and Mme. Cavallini 
that lends to the opening act its whole in- 
terest. There is, in addition, a delightful 
mellowness about the scene. It proceeds 
from the atmosphere of the middle six- 
ties, which Mr. Sheldon establishes by the 
quaint costumes and the old-fashioned 
formality of the guests. The stage picture 
vividly suggests one of the prints of old 
New York. 

A month elapses before the story is 
next taken up. Armstrong’s love for the 
capricious, spoiled opera queen has grown 





beyond restraint, and when she comes 
on New Year’s Eve to his study in the 
rectory of St. Giles’, just prior to her de- 
parture for Italy, he implores her to 
marry him. The dramatist clever! 
in the light upon the singer’s nature by 
incidents which show her strangely 
mingled simplicity and _ affectations. 
There is an amusing passage between her 
and an Italian organ grinder in the street 
below, for whom she has a fellow interest, 
because, as she says, both are musicians 
and each owns a monkey. Cavallini gaily 
explains that she calls her monkey 
Adelina, because it so reminds her of her 
rival, Patti, in ‘““Traviata.” 

But Armstrong’s proposal of marriage 
puts her in a serious mood. ‘The uncon- 
ventional life she has led makes it im- 
possible for her to accept the love of the 
simple, sincere man of the church who 
has been deceived concerning her purity. 
She confesses to him frankly the facts of 
her past, and this leads to an emotional 
scene in which Armstrong, now disillu- 
sioned and fired with a zeal to reclaim 
her, bids her to pray. 

Up to this point the conflict between 
the rector’s religious fervor and the 
opera singer’s worldliness has rung true. 
But now comes one of those superheated 
episodes created for mere sensational 
effect which Mr. Sheldon seems so power 
less to resist. It takes place in J/me. Caz 
allini’s apartment in the Hotel Brevoort, 
to which the singer has been borne in 
riumph after her farewell performance 
in “Mignon.” She is at supper with Van 
Tuyl, when Armstrong, who | 
denly become a disheveled fanatic, rushes 
in to reproach her for her infidelity. As 
he raves, his blind adoration undergoes a 
change to physical passion. But at this 
turning point in his life, which threatens 
to lead to ruin, the moral fiber of the 
woman of the operatic world proves 
stronger than that of the man of the 
church. She calls him to his senses and 
saves him from himself as the voices of 
the St. Giles’ choir, singing New Year’s 
carols in the street below the window, 
help to reawaken his spiritual conscience. 

A redeeming touch of nature comes in 
the epilogue. After having listened to the 
bishop’s story, his grandson is more con- 
vinced than ever of his wisdom in want- 
ing to marry the actress. Even the Bish- 
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op is compelled to admit that he is right ; 
and so, tenderly putting away the me- 
mentoes of the long ago, he gives the 
boy his blessing and promises to perform 
the wedding ceremony when the time 
comes. 

Although a large company is needed 
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Doris Keane as Mme. 
Margerita Cavaliinz. 


In Act I of Edward Sheldon’s 


to give realism to the quaint scenes of 
old New York in the play, the acting re- 
quirements rest heavily upon only three 
members of the cast. Miss Doris Keane 
typifies vividly the complex nature of the 
spoiled, capricious opera queen. She 
passes easily into the various contra- 
dictory moods of the role and plays her 
emotional scenes with conviction. Wil- 
liam Courtenay permits the love-stricken 
rector to become a wild-eyed fanatic in 
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the violent scene of the play’s third act, 
and thus almost ruins a character which 
otherwise he acts with eloquence and 
poise. The best performance of all is of 
the courtly, aristocratic, self-contained 
Van Tuyl—an exceedingly well realized 
type of mid-century elegance, played 








William Courtenay as 
ev. Lhomas Armstrong. 


latest play—"* Romance.” 


with great distinction by A. E. 
Anson. 


EW YORR’S refusal to become in- 

terested in Stanley Houghton’s fine 
genre drama, ‘‘Hindle Wakes,” was not, 
as I suspected at the time of its with- 
drawal after four weeks of neglect, con- 
clusive proof that other cities would fail 
to detect and appreciate the very sub 
stantial qualities of a play which had 




































success London 


won decided in Che 
favorable attention it has attracted since 


it has been sent on its travels proves | 
Was not mistaken. 

Yet the cool attitude of Broadway 
audiences toward “Hindle Wakes” is not 
very hard to understand. It is more a 
thesis than a play in the accepted sense, 
and the problem it presents is no longer 


novel. Fanny Hawthorn, the Lancashire 
mill girl who is the storm center of its 
y more than a British 
reincarnation of .Vera Helmer in 
‘A Doll’s House.” And it must 
be remembered that old Doc- 
tor Ibsen brought .Voera 
into the world of dra- 
matic art as long ago 


story, is scarcel 


as 1879. Nera de- 
clared the do- 
mestic independ 
ence of her sex. Now 


comes Fanny as a sym- 
bol of the feminist move- 
in the industrial 





ment 
world. 
Ihe rather cryptic 
title of a play that is 
lean in its dramatic 
interest, but fat in 
its moral, refers to 
the Bank Holiday festiv- 
ities in the English mill 
town of Hindle. With 
the aftermath of such 
a celebration the story 
is concerned. At the out- 
Christopher Haw- 
old, easy 
ing weaver in the textile 
mills of Nathantel Jeff 
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cote, and his more positive photograph by White, 
wife, are awaiting in their A. E. Anson, as 
i | . : . Doris Keane. a 
cottage the return of their rs 
i daughter Fanny. She has 
° ° 
ey told them she was going to visit her 
bd 


friend Wary in the neighboring town ot 


Blas kpool over the holidays, but the oll 
| 


ss 


mae 


: people have reason to suspect she di 
ceived them. They know that J/ary wes 


drowned in a boating accident, and Far 


ibe ny’s postal to them has contained no 
ed | reference to the catastrophe. 
a When Fanny arrives, she has a glib 


story to tell of her outing. She persists 
that she has spent the entire time with 
her friend. By lies and evasions she ke 
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up the deception until she is bluntly t ld 
that her story cannot be true, as J/ary is 
dead. Fanny's surprise and grief are the 
great for her to control, and 
breaks down and confesses that, 
of going to Blackpool, she motored to 
Llundudno in Wales with Alan Jeffcot 
the mill owner’s son, and spent the week 
end with him in a hotel. Her father 
horrified at her admission, but 
less horrified mother shrewdly sees a so 
cial opportunity in her disgrace, an 
demands that Christopher 

time in cempelling Nathaniel Jeff 
cote to force his son to make 
full reparation. 

That same night, i 
thaniel Jeffcote’s 
the two old frien 
equal stations in | 
the matter over. 

time the sce1 

they no 
like characters 
play. 
Mr. Houghton 
light into their 
natures that they 
to take on 
existence. 
they | 
accord regarding the 
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" d problem that S 
ye, ‘we tt suddenly confrot 
~ f ted their families 
‘ ‘The mill owner 
+ decides that his 
y Ao son Alan s 
‘4 - ie break is 
hy ed gagement w 
a sf Beatrice Farrar 
— a baronet’s daug] 
Cornelius Van Tuvil, and ter he Is ab 
s Margerita Cavallini 
Somanee. ™ to marry, and 
immediately wed 
the humble mill girl whom hx 1s 
wronged. 
A little later, Alan, slightly int 
icated, arrives home in the automobile 
which is the symbol of the Jeffcot 


prosperity and social importance. He 
rebels against his father’s command, pri 
testing that he is in love with B 

in spite of his faithlessness to 1 
when he finds out that he will | 
herited, if he resists, he finally agrees. 
{/an’s mother, who has climbed the so- 
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cial ladder from the lowest round, does 
not relish having a mill worker for a 
daughter-in-law, and suggests placating 
her with money. 

“Why should Alan marry such a crea- 
ture,’ she cries with flustered indigna- 
tion. ‘A girl who would do such a thing 
can be of no account.” 

“But what about the boy?” says 
Nathaniel. 

“Ah,” retorts the mother, ‘that is 
different. I can’t understand how he 
came by such behavior. He certainly did 
not get it from my side of the house.” 

“Happen he got it from Adam,” sug- 
gests Nathaniel. 

Next day the Farrars are called in con- 
ference and are told what has occurred. 
Sir Anthony, who is an hypocritical old 
curmudgeon, thinks a great deal of ex- 
citement has been raised over a small 
matter—he having also been at Llan 
dudno over the week-end on a similar 
secret expedition. Beatrice, on the other 
hand, takes a sensible view of the situa- 
tion. Her scene with A/an is one of the 
best in the play, and at its end she dis- 


misses him as a duty which she owes to 


“the girl who has a better right to him.” 

All these preliminaries for Fanny's re- 

habilitation having been completed, the 

Hlawthorns are summoned in the even 
, ; 


ling 
to decide the details of the we dding. Mrs. 
Hawthorn is plainly eager for the /cff- 
cote flesh-pots. Old Christopher is ruled 
only by his desire to set his daughter right 
in the eyes of the world. d/an is recon- 
ciled to the inevitable. 

Then appears Fanny, wrapped in her 
tattered mill-girl’s shawl, silent, sullen 
and much less concerned than any of the 
rest. For a time she listens contemp- 
tuously to the marriage plans. When 
asked if she prefers a large or small wed- 
ding, she suddenly flares up. 

“Why ask me?” she exclaims. “You 
seem to be arranging this whole affair 
to suit yourselves. But I guess it is time 
now for me to say something.” 

(hen Fanny sets her foot down. She 
is sorry everybody has been put to so 
much trouble since there is not going to 
be any wedding. Why should she marry 
{7an? So he can make a “good woman”’ 
of her? But no one wants her to make 
a “‘good man” of him. He may be good 
enough for a week-end lark, but not good 
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enough for a husband. Besides, she went 


to Llandudno for her own amusement, 

not for his, and she is willing to accept 

her share of the « onsequences. She refuses 

to be saddled with a husband to whom 

y a hindrance. By their 
] 


, 
] 
I 


she can be on 
marriage, both his life and hers will be 
made miserable. She cares nothing fos 
the Jeffcotes’ money, since there are 
plenty of factories in Hindle where she 
can earn a good | 

Having declared herself, “anny tosses 


a “good luck to you” to Alan, and 


ving at the looms. 


marches out of the house. The bang of 
the door behind her recalls the slam of 
the door in ‘The Doll’s House,” which 
thirty-four years ago jolted the world 
into a realization that the hour of wom- 
an’s emancipation had dawned. 

A more conventional dramatist would 
have begun his play at this point, w 
Fanny and Alan smugly married and 
troubled clouds lowering, but ere 
“Hindle Wakes” ends. I would hesitate 
to call it an 

‘The actors, who come from England 


happy conclusion. 


and know the Lancashire dialect, make 
the characters seem to take on actual life 
As Emilie Polini plays the sullen “anny, 
you regret that she appears only in the 
first and final acts. Herbert Lomas as 
Nathaniel, and James C. Taylor as 
Christopher are excellent in the minute 
details with which they elaborate the two 
Lancashire types. So are Miss Alice Cha- 
pin and Miss Alice O'Dea as J/rs. Jeff 
cote and Vrs. Hawthorn. The others ar 
not so striking, but they are nevertheless 
admirable. 


HE inevitable play of child life this 

month contains food for adult 
thought. It also asserts a claim to a vir 
tue that is rare in the theatre—a fresh 
idea presented in a novel manner. “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl’ is its title, and, 
although Miss Eleanor Gates, its author, 
betrays that she is unaccustomed to 
writing for the stage, she shows also that 
she has an exceedingly fertile fancy. She 


has, at any rate, clothed a very se 
thought in attractive and ime ginative 
dress, and has effectively driven home a 
sound moral on the rearing of children 
in families where money-getting and s 
cial ambition rule. 

“The Poor Little Rich Girl” begins as 
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fact, but soon @rifts into a dream. Gwendolyn is its lonely little heroine, 
who lives a life of luxurious misery. While her father is occupied with 
n social follies, she is left a 


business, and her mother is engaged 
without playmates, except those she evolves from her childish oe 
imagination, in the care of sycophantic teachers and ser 
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ants who outwardly pamper and pet her and_ secretly 
persecute and frighten her. 

On the day when her parents are preparing to 
celebrate her birthday with a dinner—a formal 
function which she, of course, is not permitted 
to attend—Gwendolyn makes friends with a 
siray organ-grinder whom she invites into the 
house, and a rough plumber, who has come 
to make some repairs. She finds them much 
more companionable than the hypocritical 
society people whose remarks she cannot un 
derstand; but she is suddenly denied the 
comradeship of her new friends, by the 
servants, who discover them and drive them 
out of the house. She is then dressed up and 
exhibited before the guests, only one of 
whom, the kindly doctor who helped bring 
her into the world, has the slightest sym 
pathy for her. 

\s soon as the dinner has begun, the nurse, 
in order to steal away with the footman and 
spend the evening at the theatre, gives Gwen- 
dolyn an overdose of a powerful sedative. 
What follows is the little girl’s delirium, as 
she hovers between life and death. In it the 
world of her fevered fancies becomes real, and 
all people are revealed to her in their true 
natures. 

With the faithful organ-grinder and humble 
plumber as her guides, she first visits the Tell 
Tale Forest. Everyone about her appears in 
fantastic form. She finds that her treacherous 
nurse has two faces, and her governess has the 
form and manner of a wriggling, gliding snake. 
Her father is dressed in clothes made out of 
money, and is harnessed to his office-desk. She 
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hears the social bees buzzing in her mother’s 
bonnet and gets acquainted with the ducks and 
drakes which her parents are making of their 
lives. The little birds which are fluttering about, 
listening to the secrets of others, she learns to 
know, and sees a terrible tongue-lashing battle 
between the footman, who drops his “‘h’s,” and 
King’s English, symbolized by a soldier—in which, 
of course, King’s English is murdered, only to 
come to life again to be further sacrificed. 

Then Gwendolyn goes to the Land Of Lights, 
where candles are burned at both ends; and here 
she is made to appreciate the folly of the life her 
family is preparing her to lead. Finally she visits 
Robin Hood’s Barn, where her kindly friend, the Herbert Lomas as Nathaniel Jefcote, 
doctor, keeps his fresh air and other sensible hob- 
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bies, which her nurse and 


parents have tried to teach 
her to despise. Here her 
mother is finally persuaded 
to give up her social ambi- 
tions, and her father is in- 
duced also to break his busi- 
ness shackles. With the help 
of the kindly organ grinder A TW iif 
and plumber, the two-faced ; i i 
nurse and snake-like gover- HH 
ness, as well as the other 
goblins, are caught and put 
out of the way; and then 
Gwendolyn, her friends and 
her father and mother, go 
riding gayly back to the land 
of actual things, astride the 
fantastic wooden horses that 
symbolize the doc- 
tor’s hobbies. 
The last act 
returns to Gwen- 
ad ly ns bed- 
room, where she 
is - recovering 
from the 
effects 
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Roland Young as Alan Jeffcote, and 
Emelie Polini as Fanny Hawthorn, 
in Act IV of ‘Hindle Wakes,”’ 
fanny tells Alan he’s all right 
fora ‘pal’ but not good enough 
fora husband, 
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and Roland Young as Alan Jeficote, in Act II of ‘‘Hindle Wakes.” 
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of the potion which her nurse admin- | 
istered to her. While she has hovered | 
in the shadow of death, her parents 
have realized the error of their ways, 
and resolved to vive up their foolish 
worldly ambitions and devote their at- | 
tention in future to their little girl’s 
happiness. 
\ final tableau of much beauty pro-_ | 
vides a happy epilogue. It is a great | 
woodland scene through which a little | 
brook meanders its way. Gwendolyn, 
healthy and ruddy, in simple dress 
and sunbonnet, is romping barefoot 
with the country children and finding 
in the pure air and sunshine the free 
dom for which, as a little prisoner of 
luxury, she had so vainly longed 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl” is so 
symbolistic that it might properly be 
called a child’s morality play. It is, 
perhaps, the most ingenious of all the 
juvenile dramas that this season has 
produced. Sometimes its symbols are 
a little confused, and there are other 


times when its exaggerations become 
rather silly, but on the whole it is in 
teresting and profitable. 

Little Violet Dana, who imperson 
ates Gwendolyn, 
will some day de 

velop into a tal 
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he “Robin Hood’s Barn” scene in 
Frank Currier as Zhe Organ Grinder, 
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ented actress. As it is, she gives a very sweet 
and accurate embodiment of a very difficult 
role. Frank Currier is mellow and lovable as 
The Organ Grinder, and Howard Hall imper 
sonates The Doctor well. But the others in the 
long cast, either as actual or fantastical fig 





ures, are not over-impressive. 


IGNS that the end of the visitation of crim 
melodrama is not far off are beginning to ap 
pear, but meanwhile the way of the stage trans 
Photograph by White, New York WEES oe . 
Frank Currier as Zhe Organ Grinder, and STESSOT 1s Casy and paved with gold. lhe latest 
Violet Dana as Gwendolyn, in ‘“‘The Poor Lit 
tle Rich Girl." 
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“The Poor Little Rich Girl.” ; 
Howard Hall as Zhe Doctor, Violet Dana as Gwendolyn, and Boyd Nolan as 7he Father. 
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and most extravagant of these under- 
world plays which have been produced 
in unbroken succession throughout the 
season is ‘“The Master Mind,” by Daniel 
D. Carter, which presents Edmund 
Breese as an extraordinary type of the 
avenging Nemesis. The play at least can 
be given the credit for an ingenious idea, 
although its incidents are so ridiculously 
exaggerated that it is much more hu- 
morous than serious in its appeal. 


lhe master mind resides in the cra- 
nium of Andrew, a valet whose brother 
has been legally, but not justly, executed 
for murder. Andrew swears to be avenged 
on the prosecuting attorney, Courtland 
Wainwright, and patiently bides his time. 
His opportunity comes when to his art- 
ful perception it becomes apparent that 
Wainwright has fallen in love with a 
girl who saved his life in a street ac- 
cident. As she is a friendless waif, he 
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nt for An- 
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n his victim a whole 
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a notorious bank 
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i¢ genius of their elab- 
conspiracy. 
meright and the girl 
eht tovether, and the 
loses no time in 
» the trap. He in- 
tantly proposes 
marriage and 
takes his bride to 





his country house, 
where he gathers 
her diaboli« al rel- 
atives around him, 


But even this is 
hot revenge 
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enough for the abominable A ndr. 
he next imports a burglar from | 
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cago, who asserts, when he is 
robbing the country house, that he | 
entered JVainwright’s home 
night at the wife’s invitation and 
the purpose of eloping with her. 
By this time the miserable ex 
ecuting attorney has begun to sus- 
pect the silent, obsequious valet. In- 
ward Gillesple as Marshall. Sidney Cuhing as / stead of kicking him out of tl 


irine LaSalle as a4 i il . ° 
Se house, the persecuted victim remon- 
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of ‘‘The Master Mind:” 
Katharine LaSalle as Luceme, and Edmund Breese as 


Andrew. 
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strates with him, and when Andrew 
coolly admits that he has arranged the 
whole proceedings, takes measures to have 
him safely confined in an insane asylum. 

But the miscreant with the master mind 
outwits the alienists, and then blandly 
exacts from [Vainwright a promise that 
he will relinquish his candidacy for the 
governorship and retire forever from 
public life. This the much harassed vic- 
tim is eager to do to secure immunity 
from further persecution, but at his su- 
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preme moment of triumph Andrew re- 
lents. He himself is in love with his pre- 
tended ward; so, rather than make her 
an innocent sufferer in accomplishing his 
elaborate revenge, he forgives Wain- 
wright and takes himself off with his 
parcel of crooks, leaving the victim and 
his wife to live their married life in 
peace. 

One cannot resist paying a tribute to 
such fantastic nonsense as this, however 
provoking it becomes when it is inflicted 
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upon an audience in the guise of a serious 
play. The birds of prey are all paragons 


} 


of artful and resourceful intelligence. 
[heir plucked victims are a set of egreg- 
ious fools. Nevertheless, there are sur- 
prises and some suspense in the play, and 
most people are finding it measurably 
diverting. 

Mr. Breese represents the imperturb 
able and relentless valet with that rigid 
ity of acting method for which he is so 
justly famous. There are moments when 
Miss Katharine La Salle contrives to 
make the wife seem almost human. But 
by no stretch of the imagination can the 
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same be said for the trio of 
other thieves and the ex 
prosecuting attorney w 
is the shining mark ot t 
monstrous villainies. 


HILE I was writi1 

to the Rep Bo 
readers from London 
few months ago, of 
English plays t 

might presently expe 





to see on the Ameri 
stage, I took car 
to mention the the! 
reigning musi 
comedy, ‘The Sun 
shine Girl.’? Whil 
1 _.. its score, by Paul 
— \. Reubens 
was del S 
its |] tt 


which the composer collab- 
orated with Cecil Ra- 
leigh, was atrocious. I did 
;} not want to damn wit! 


i faint praise an entertain 
ment which I _ kn 
would, ir all probability 

} be vastly improve 

i by its adaptors. 

ie f I also did not care es 
: a pecially for the London 
i cast. To the English 
. a; mind the Gaiety god 
’ desses can do no wrong 
yy Nevertheless, the pie 
6 fairly cried for the vivacity 
~ and sparkle of our own mu 
: _ _ Photograph by White, New York sical comedy comediennes 
anes mee ern te tends Ga nas The languid Phyllis Dare, 
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Olive May (not our Olive 
May), Mabel Sealby, Violet Essex, ant! 
all the rest may be good enough in their 
way. I dare say, all of them will some 
day wear coronets and help strengthen 
the vitiated blood of the British aristo 
racy—who, as Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
says in “The ‘Mind The Paint’ Girl,” 
have neither chins nor foreheads. But 
“Gaiety Girls” are badly in need 
of ginger. As for the comedians, they 
know their public, and play up to it, but 
it must be said that their sense of humor 
is decidedly not ours. 
It was fortunate I withheld my opin- 


I 


ion of “The Sunshine Girl,” because now 


these 








Photograph by 
White, New York 
Copyright, 1913, by 
Charles Froliman 

Two photographs of Julia 
Sanderson in her role of Dora 

Dale, in **The Sunshine Gir!.”’ 


I can give enthusiastic praise to Charles Frohman’s version of the 
piece without being accused of inconsistency. It is not as uproar- 
ious in its humor as some of the other conspicuous musical com- 
edies of the year, but it is as delicate as a spider’s web and, 
musically at least, it is delightful. 

The plots of such entertainments never amount to much, and 
in this respect ““The Sunshine Girl” is not different from the rest. 
Who but an English librettist would think of laying his story 
in a soap factory? Vernon Blundell has inherited the “works,” 
but a provision in his uncle’s will directs that he must not 
marry for five years. So he induces his friend, Zord Bicester, 
to pose as the owner while he, disguised as a workman, pro- 
ceeds to get acquainted with his employees. 

He soon becomes attracted by Dora Dale, a pretty secretary. 
It isn’t long before they are deeply in love. Lord Bicester also 
angles ardently and dexterously for her affection, but she re- 
mains loyal to the humble workman. At length, when B/unde// 
proclaims himself the real owner of the factory, her devotion 
js rewarded. Incidental to all this is the humorous pursuit of Schlump, an 
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ab driver. by the revengeful wife 


om he cruelly abandoned. 
I wenty charming musical numbers « 


t 
I 


ectually drown this inconsequent 
story in a flood of golden melodies. It 
is fitting that the best of them should 


fall to Miss Julia Sanderson as Dora 


D for she sings them so delight- 
fully. “You and I,” “Ladies,” “Tiny 
Touch,” “Take Me For,—” ‘Miss 
Blush”—titles do not convey much, 
but, once heard, the songs all 
linger in the memory. Miss San- 
derson also dances a Tango 
with Vernon Castle. Graceful # 


it does not quite equal 


as it 1S, 


the dance accompaniment, + 
which Mr. and Mrs. Castle ® 
together perform to “Little 
Girl, Mind How You Go,” aL 
which is perhaps the S 
daintiest song in the 
ntire score. and go; fashions in fun may 
Joseph Cawthorne bloom and fade—but May Ir- 
n the broadly hu- win’s impersonation of May Ir 
morous role of the win, like the brvok that was cele 
ex-cabman curbs brated in song by Tennyson, runs 
his horse-play on forever. 
enough to be really The restriction which th 
funny. His song, “You medienne imposes on her 
Can’t Play Every In- wrights, appears to have be« 
strument In The Or- derstood by Catherine 
chestra,” an interpo- holm Cushing, who is the author 
lated number, is the ' of “Widow By Proxy.” After sec 
best comic ditty of j ing the farce, no one familiar 
the season. I can with Miss Irwin’s method woul 
imagine, if it had dream of giving Miss Cushing 
been sung in the credit for originating the ct 
I.ondon version, pm tral character, however mu 
Englishmen rising \ she is responsible for th 
in their seats and : cidents that are wove 
inquiring, “Why > around it. Miss Irwin 
cawn’t you, old de dominates everyone and 
chap?” . we 5 everything about her and, 
Miss a, as she is on the stage near 
P emg al Am ly all the time, ‘Widow 
- May Irwin. as Gloria By Proxy” cannot be 
re r grey. in “Widow By — other than a laughing su 
* as CCss. 


Eva Davenport also contributes to the 
humor, and there are such clean-cut per- 
formers in the cast as Alan Mudie, Sol- 
dene Powell, P. J. Horwitz, Miss Flossie 
Hope, Miss Florence Deshon and Miss 
Fileen Kearney. The chorus, too, is a 
joy to behold. They are all young new 








sprites who have not yet fallen victim 

to the peacock conventions of the lig 

musical stage. 
HERE is only one « 
acter, so far as I can remem 
ber, that May Irwin 
has ever performed in 
that is her adorably | 
morous self, Styles in play 


writing may com 











It even requires a fertils 
imagination to think of the actress under 
any other name. But, as this convention 
of the theatre cannot easily be vided, 
she is known in the play as Gloria G? 


avi 


Gloria is a singing teacher who is leading 
a hand-to-mouth existence with Dolores 


Pennington in New York. 
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White, New York 


May Irwin as Gloria Grey, and Orlando Daly as Captain Pennington. in ‘‘ Widow by Proxy.’ 


Now it happens that to Dolores, who 
is supposedly bereaved, is due a leg- 
acy from her dead husband, which she 
dares not collect from his two spinster 
aunts of Puritan lineage, because, dur- 
ing his life, they refused to make her ac 
quaintance and lost no opportunity to 
signify their disapproval of her profes- 
sion. 

Under these circumstances Gloria as- 
sumes Dolores’ weeds and grief and, with 
the real widow as a companion, invades 
the ancestral stronghold of Puritanism 
at Pennington, Mass. She succeeds in 
captivating the two spinsters with the 
aid of her glowing stories of aristocratic 
connections, but in turn she herself is 
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captivated by the spinsters’ bachelor 
brother, Captain Pennington, who is 
home on leave from the war-vessel which 
he commands. 

Gloria’s romance proceeds famously, 
until she learns from the Captain that 
he can forgive anything except a lie told 
by a woman. It seems that such a false 
hood had once almost wrecked the gal 
lant Captain’s life. All of which falls 
with deadly weight upon G/oria’s con 
science, since she at the moment is im 
personating the widow of her lover’s 
cousin. 

When all appears to be lost, Dolores’ 
supposedly dead husband suddenly turns 
up. While mourned as dead, he has been 
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ra Nelson Hail as Zhe Mother, Violet Dana as Gwendolyn, and Van Reusselaer Townsend 
as The Second Footman, in “The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 

os , 

f ry) <ad I 7 
wandering in the cold fields in the Hin well how to bestow, she skillfully elab 
terland of .Alaska. crates the character and then wraps 

[he discovery of a total stranger posing in the cloak of her own personality. N 
as his widow puts a momentary damper one else could play it so cleverly. 
on the joy of his return, but a timely ex Che other actors do not much matter. 
planation of Gloria's generous intentions !t happens, nevertheless, that the com 


wins her forgiveness. Even the Caffain pany is good. With Clara Blandi 
is persuaded to overlook a falsehood, teld = as Delores, Orlando Daly as the ardent 


under su circumstances. truth-loving Captain, Frances Gaunt 
The rotund, blonde Miss Irwin has r and Helen Weathersby in the roles of 

duced humor to a fine art. Her fun, like | the spinster aunts, and Lynn Pratt as t 

her hair, is never dark at the roots husband returned to life, ““‘Widow By 


which is to say that it is all it seems to Proxy’? may be described as one lon; 
be. With the deft touches she knows so conspiracy of fun, 
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fH RISTABEL 


| _ MARVIN had 
found that it 
doesn’t pay to ana- 


lyze sensations. Hers were 
so complicated that nobody 
could do them justice any- 
way, and then the difficulties 
of arranging a disposition 
frankly leaning toward the 
flesh-pots with a strictly re- 
ligious upbringing can be 
seen at a glance. Besides, 
when she had tumbled into 
Wall Street, her brother Jim- 


mie had paved the way. “Ss 


The family, out in Omaha, 
had rather hoped that she 
could reclaim Jimmie, but she hadn’t. 
She and Jimmie had been beautifully 
congenial while Jimmie lived. But com- 
ing back to New York with Jimmie gone 
was another thing. She was glad to get 
back, but she felt a kind of pleased terror 
—something like that a half-grown bird 
must feel when it tries its wings over 
the Grand Cajion. Christabel, at the 
corner of Fiftieth Street and Broadway, 
ruffled her plumage, felt of her hat, poked 
her handkerchief firmly into her hand- 
bag and took a try at the depths. Even 
in this comparatively peaceful neighbor- 
hood, and before she had descended the 
Subway stairs, she was aware, vaguely, of 
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| “J think I'll buy some Steel this 
morning, Mr. Cole,’ she began. 


that seizing atmosphere of the metropolis 
—a composite of the struggles, the am- 
bitions, the frauds and violences, the 
swarming crowds, the sky-reaching walls, 
vastness and pressure, and the under- 
current and power of much money. One 
had to ride over it or be crushed by it, 
and Christabel didn’t mean to be crushed. 

She smiled sweetly and impartially at 
the two men who jumped to give her a 
seat in the car. The city got the benefit, 
in her mind, of their politeness. It is an 
ugly city, of course, and hard; with a 
flintiness so much harder than the more 
American cities of the West, but there is 
something in the air that stirs to combat 
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if one has a soul for that sort of thing. 
Christabel Marvin thought that she had. 
She came up to the surface of lower 
Broadway with a distinct thrill. It was a 
year since she had seen that busy corner, 
and her black gown emphasized the 
changes that had come in that time. Still 
the clear, sea-washed sunshine that beat 
on the asphalt gave the key to that com- 
posite sensation that still agitated her. 
The cheerfulness—the hard, unmoved, 
stimulating cheerfulness—invaded her. 
It was good to get back. 

“Poor old Jimmie,” she murmured to 
herself, making a furtive dab at her eyes 
in the crowded elevator as she went up 
to the twenty-ninth floor. She liked to 
remember that he had certainly enjoyed 
himself while he had lived, though it 
wasn’t in quite the way the folks back in 
Omaha approved. She was aware that 
the assertion that Jimmie was a good 
fellow was usually qualified by the ad- 
dition that Jimmie was a good deal of 
a sport. Well, if being a sport meant the 
gayest, most generous, biggest-hearted 
brother a widowed sister ever had, it 
couldn’t be such a bad sort of thing. She 
admitted the sportiness. After Jimmie 
died so suddenly of pneumonia, she had 
gone home; and when they had charged 
her with it, she acknowledged the taxi- 
cabs, the theatres, the little suppers at 
gay restaurants and, worst of all, the fact 
that Jimmie had made the wherewithal 
for all this in the stock-market. She had 
stood out against them all. It was not 
gambling! Didn’t they see that you really 
invested in the stocks? That you just put 
your money in to help out Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Rockefeller in their big enter- 
prises and they managed it for you and 
paid you interest? It was very simple. 

Of course poor Jimmie had lost a 
great deal just before he died, but that 
was only an accident. He could easily 
have got it back later. Well, she’d decided 
to get it back herself, that was all. She 
needed it. There was Philip, her boy; he 
was twelve now. It was a perfectly laud- 
able desire to keep Philip in the very 
nice but rather expensive school where 
he had been for three years—a perfectly 
natural and feminine desire. It would 
be positively unwomanly and unmother- 
ly not to take advantage of the knowledge 
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she had of high finance—Wall Street 
finance at least, to help out her very 
slender income. 

She walked into the familiar offices of 
Jimmie’s broker—they had grown fa- 
miliar during the short days of Jimmie’s 
illness—and the respectable old book- 
keeper recognized her and came gracious- 
ly out. Crane’s was an old and conserva- 
tive firm with an established clientele 
which telephoned or wrote its orders. 
There were rarely more than two occu- 
pants of the three rows of chairs placed 
before the great board that covered one 
end of the main room. On the board a 
sleepy looking office boy busied himself 
feverishly in correcting the quotations 
when a chance customer entered. 

“T think I’ll buy some Steel this morn- 
ing, Mr. Cole,” Mrs. Marvin began aft- 
er the book-keeper had politely spoken of 
her absence from the city. Her eyes 
swept the board. “It’s a pretty good buy 
now—don’t you think so? But I remem- 
ber you never advise.” 

“No, Madam, we never permit our- 
selves to do that, but there are certain 
stocks that are safe and conservative—”’ 

“Oh, I know them,” Mrs. Marvin cut 
in gaily, “—the widows and orphans; 
but I don’t want those. I mean to do just 
as my brother did ; and he dealt with you 
when he bought outright, and with Mal- 
lory and Company when he bought on 
margins.” 

At the dreaded word the little man 
nearly jumped. “Indeed, dear Madam,” 
he exclaimed, “Mr. James Candler was 
one of our valued customers, and he 
understood the market very well; but I 
assure you, Madam, the margin game 
is a very dangerous one. Mr. Crane is 
on the floor at this moment, and Mr. 
Crane, Sr., is out, or I know they would 
insist on telling you the same thing.” 

Mrs. Marvin smiled gaily. ‘““Thank you 
for being interested,” she said sweetly, 
“but you see I know all about it; my 
brother taught me. Why, when he began 
I didn’t know a stock from a bond, and 
after I had learned a little I begged him 
one day when he was ’phoning to Mal- 
lory’s to be careful and leave a wide 
hem. Wasn’t I stupid? But I do really 
know something about it now and I as- 
sure you I believe in being careful. Only 

















I like quick profits. I don’t enjoy wait- 
ing like Jimmie did for the ‘long haul.’ 
Oh, yes, of course you say ‘pull’ here. 
It’s merely a matter of locality. We near- 
ly always say ‘haul’ back in Omaha. 

“T look at it this way: One can easily 
see that there’s always a point or so differ- 
ence between the high and the low daily. 
Now I can just leave you an order to buy 
at the low point and sell at the high 
point every day, or at least every other 
day. I might not gain very much, but I 
couldn’t possibly lose, could 1?” 

If Christabel Marvin had looked her 
thirty-two years, if she had had a less 
winning smile, less charm of counten- 
ance and less appealing softness in her 
dark eyes, it is doubtful if a broker’s 
book-keeper who could only be described 
as old, small, bald-headed and method- 
ical would have mounted to such heights 
of eloquence in depicting the awful con- 
sequences of rash investments and of 
trading on margin. But beauty and charm 
have always a fictitious value, even in 
Wall Street ; so, while messengers waited 
for accounts, while the telephone rang 
and under clerks answered important 
customers and searched records madly for 
data, Crane’s book-keeper dealt out con- 
centrated Wall Street wisdom with un- 
stinting hand. 

“You are so kind to advise me like 
this,” Mrs. Marvin exclaimed grateful- 
ly. “I do appreciate it, and I feel I’ve 
learned such a lot. As you suggest, I'll 
come in and talk to Mr. Crane, Senior.” 

Crane’s book-keeper had never before 
suggested any such conference to his 
employer, but he argued that a lamb res- 
cued from the shearers—a brand, albeit 
a financially unimportant brand, plucked 
from the burning of Mallory & Com- 
pany’s unscrupulous and risky methods— 
would strike the senior member as worth 
vhile. Besides, he counted on Mrs. Mar- 
vin’s charm of manner to make the inter- 
view agreeable. Charm was a thing you 
could always count on from Mrs. Marvin, 
and she dispensed it with a strict sense of 
its value in gaining information. To 





impart information to Mrs. Marvin gave 
one just the agreeable sensation that one 
has from teaching a very small stray 
kitten to lap a saucer of milk. One felt 
so benevolent. 
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However, Mrs. Marvin found the 
search for a small apartment difficult 
and absorbing, and it was several days 
before she again appeared in Wall Street 
to receive the edifying counsel of Mr. 
Crane, Senior. Her financial instruction, 
transferred from the book-keeper to the 
head of the firm, differed mainly in the 
added emphasis that dignified prosperity 
lent to the same matter. The interview 
was highly satisfactory. At its termina- 
tion Mrs. Marvin, having scorned Penn- 
sylvania, safe but immovable at 123, gave 
an order to buy for her account ten shares 
of Steel Preferred at 11034. 

“T’ll ’phone you when to sell if it goes 
up to-morrow,” she insisted firmly. 

Mr. Crane descanted on the advantages 
of permanent investments and Mrs. Mar- 
vin had the pleased assurance that he re- 
garded her as a rather daring operator. 
She believed that they called it a “plun- 
ger’ in the slang of the Street. She 
listened with the utmost docility to the 
best Mr. Crane could do on the awful 
perils of speculating, thanked him effu- 
sively, and went across the street to Mal- 
lory’s and bought one hundred shares of 
Steel Common at 6934. She put up 
enough to cover it for twelve points. 

“It would be foolish to pay more than 
I have to for it, wouldn’t it?” she asked 
Mallory’s book-keeper sweetly. ‘‘Because 
of course you’d let me know right away 
if there was a panic or anything.” 

The book-keeper vowed that he would. 

Crane and Company, during the next 
week, sold, by her order, ten shares of 
Steel Preferred at 11234. With the prof- 
it, $17.50, she took her friend Ellen 
Bartlett to the theatre and sent Philip a 
new football suit. She had made $139 on 
margins through Mallory and Company 
but, as she told Ellen Bartlett, she didn’t 
like to speak of that at Crane’s. She felt 
that their feelings might be hurt if they 
knew she was giving part of her trade to 
some one else. She saw by the bill that 
Crane’s commission on the transaction 
with her was $2.50. Three days later 

teel Common had gone down to 67 at 
a jump—a Supreme Court decision or 
bad earnings, she forgot just what—but 
she had sold her hundred shares on mar- 
gin just before the fall and invested at 
the lower figure 
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However, one thing troubled her and she 
was glad to see that Mr. Crane himself 
was in his private office when she brought 
in the certificate for the ten shares of 
Preferred that Crane’s had sold for her. 
She had brought it in herself because she 
wished to ask a question. She had ob- 
served, with the intelligent wish to under- 
stand everything, that the advices of sale 
sent to her were divided into columns, 
the last of which bore the heading‘*To 
Whom Sold.” She saw that in each 
case, and also in the sales that she had 
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The broker frowned slightly at the 
adjective. “I believe so,” he returned 
cautiously. 

“T thought you might know about 
him,” Mrs. Marvin continued. 

“Oh, they’re very good people,” Mr. 
Crane responded genially, ‘very good 
people indeed.” 

Mrs. Marvin’s heart sank. He doubt- 
less referred to Mrs. Spotte and the lit- 
tle Spottes. She went away feeling quite 
downcast. It almost spoiled the pleasure 
she had felt in the vacation planned 
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Mr. Spotte, I—you’re the Mr. Spotte who deals in Wall Street, aren't you?” 


made through Mallory’s, that the name 
Spotte was written in. She had not 
thought before of the purchaser in case 
she sold at a profit. Now it occurred to 
her that some one must lose so that she 
could win. 

“Do you know Mr. Spotte?” she in- 
quired abruptly of the senior partner of 
Crane’s as that gentleman smilingly ac- 
cepted her stock certificate. 

“T don’t know him—I know of him,” 
guardedly responded Mr. Crane. 

“Ts he a nice man?” 





for herself and Philip on the proceeds of 
Mr. Spotte’s losses. 

How all the Spottes must be feeling 
now since Steel had gone down to 67! 
Well, she hoped they’d make it up on 
somebody else next week and not get 
cheated out of their vacation if they need- 
ed one. 

“Good people,” Mr. Crane had said. 
She had hoped to hear that Spotte was a 
miserly old ruffian who had fleeced peo- 
ple in Wall Street for years. She had 
temporarily forgotten the unpleasant in- 














cident, when a day of excited telephon- 
ing to Mallory’s came to a close with the 
assurance that her second hundred shares 
had been sold at 714%. She had real- 
ized $383.50 net—practically $400. 

She suddenly decided to go to Macto- 
pone Lake with Philip for the summer. 
Ellen Bartlett had a bungalow there—it 
would be charming. The hotel she had 
thought entirely too expensive, but now 
it would be decidedly within her means. 
She made calculation rapidly. Two hun- 
dred dollars for clothes, and the future 
could look out for itself. She saw no 
reason why she could not turn over her 
money once a week—once in two weeks, 
anyway, to be conservative—and make 
from one hundred to four hundred dol- 
lars. But the next morning, when the 
confirmation slip from Mallory’s reached 
her, her heart sank and she ran in to her 
friend Mrs. Bartlett for comfort. 

“Ellen dear, why will that Mr. Spotte 
have such a trusting disposition. He’s 
gone and bought my stock again at an 
awfully high figure and I’m nearly sure 
he’ll lose terribly on it. It’s gone down 
this morning again—I ’phoned to see. 
I suppose now the Spottes wont get any 
vacation at all while I am enjoying mine. 
I just hate to take it from him—and Mr. 
Crane says they are such good people!” 

“Maybe he’s a ‘bear,’ Christabel,” re- 
marked Ellen sententiously, “and they 
make money when it goes down.” 

“But we couldn’t both make money off 
the same stock, could we, Ellen? And 
I’ve made it off this, so Mr. Spotte must 
have lost. I tell you what I think: the 
Spottes are bromides—optimists, you 
know, and they always think things are 
going up. They probably are awfully 
nice people to know—optimists always 
are.” 

Sensitive natures have no business in 
Wall Street. Christabel was convinced 
of that before another week had rolled 
by. Steel had gone down, the natural re- 
cession, the papers called it, and she had 
bought again at 69 and once more she 
sought sympathy of her friend Mrs. Bart- 
lett. 

“T declare, Ellen,” she murmured 
plaintively, “that poor Mr. Spotte is get- 
ting on my nerves. What do you think 
now? He’s evidently totally discouraged. 
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You know that hundred shares he bought 
of me last week for 71? Well, he’s just 
sold them back to me at 69. I hope I’ll 
never meet him. I feel just as if I had 
reached into his pocket and taken out 
two hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t feel that way,” Ellen 
returned. 

“What I can’t understand,” Chris- 
tabel insisted, “‘is the queer fatality that 
makes him just happen to buy or sell my 
stock when there are so many other peo- 
ple buying and selling in the market.” 

“Perhaps he buys and sells a great 
deal and maybe he makes it up on the 
other people, Christabel.” 

“T truly hope so,” Christabel wailed. 
“TI can’t help worrying about them.” 

“T think it’s awfully clever of you,” 
Ellen exclaimed, “‘to understand business 
the way you do. I know Arthur will think 
so too, when he comes home. He doesn’t 
understand it very well himself you 
know, being an artist, but we’ve always 
managed. He’ll be as glad as I am that 
you can go to Mactapone for the sum- 
mer—he’s always wanted to do a portrait 
of you and now you can pose for him up 
there.” 


The portrait was progressing most 
favorably and Christabel, after a third 
sitting, had returned to the hotel and was 
resting on the veranda before dinner. 
Philip had gone to camp for a month 
with some school friends and she felt a 
little lonely. She knew it was time to 
dress but she was tired. She had been 
standing three hours—the pose was a 
hard one—and she lingered lazily in her 
rocking-chair. A man came up and threw 
himself into a seat near her. She hadn’t 
seen him before; perhaps he was a new- 
comer. The hotel was large and rather 
fashionable. It was filling fast with the 
very mixed summer crowd. Two passers- 
by accosted her neighbor: 

“Hello, old man, what’s got into you? 
You look like a two-spot to-night.” 

The man addressed answered with an 
inarticulate growl and slumped a shade 
further into his chair. He was very much 
the city man, well groomed, good looking 
—forty-two or three, perhaps. He smoked 
a particularly long, black cigar and he 
looked glum. His two friends continued 
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to gaze at him through the porch railing. 
The one man shrugged and moved on 
but the other hung back. 

“Come on, Spotte, old chap! What you 
need’s a bracer. Have one with me before 
dinner.” 

“No, thanks,” responded the man in 
the rocking-chair. “Never take ’em.” The 
hospitable one moved on. 

“Spotte!”” Christabel’s heart stood still. 
It was he; and in this state of dejection! 
And no wonder. In her hand she held the 
very reason for it. There had been a slump 
—a bad one—Steel was 65. Mallory’s an- 
nounced that they had bought two hun- 
dred for her and once more it was this un- 
fortunate Spotte who had sold. Worst 
of all, the night’s paper showed a rapid 
recovery of 134 points. He must have 
been desperate—probably Mrs. Spotte 
and the babies perishing in the dreadful 
heat in the city. He had determined to 
bring them away at all costs. It was per- 
fectly clear. Without any exact data upon 
which to base such a conclusion, she pic- 
tured Mrs. Spotte to herself as a small 
woman of a clinging disposition. 

Suddenly Christabel leane’ forward. 
“Mr. Spotte!’ she said breathlessly. 
The man addressed straightened hastily 
and faced her. 

“Mr. Spotte, I—you’re the Mr. Spotte 
who deals in Wall Street, aren’t you?” 
she inquired. 

Mr. Spotte admitted the fact. He 
looked suspicious and kept his cigar 
twirling uneasily between two fingers. 

“Then, Mr. Spotte, I suppose you know 
my name—I’m Mrs. Marvin.” 

It was impossible to tell from Mr. 
Spotte’s manner just how he took the 
news ; but she thought he was very nice 
about it, if non-committal. He made her a 
profound bow, took one look at the brown 
eyes melting with sympathy, and his 
cigar spun out over the lawn. 

Mrs. Marvin felt he must be handled 
carefully. ‘‘Mr. Spotte,” she began dip- 
lomatically, “of course it’s most of it 
just luck and I realize that you must know 
a great deal more about the market than 
I do, even if I do win sometimes ; and that 
is the reason I wanted to talk to you. I 
just felt I must.” Here she floundered 
slightly. 

So that was it. She wanted tips. There 





were quite a number of them in the house 
this year—the women of that type. One 
of them passed just then with a honeyed 
smile. She wore a shock of rather dead 
looking blonde hair. He turned back to 
the one with the melting brown eyes. 
Well, this one wore her own hair, at least, 
and she didn’t look the type. He very 
much regretted his discarded cigar. He 
felt in vain for another. His failure made 
his tone a trifle drier than it might have 
been otherwise. 

‘“‘My dear lady, I came here for a rest. 
I make it a rule never to talk business 
out of town. I’m sorry—” he added awk- 
wardly, because he was nonplused. Her 
face had flushed painfully. He began to 
think she couldn’t be the type after all. 

“Mr. Spotte,” she said bravely, ‘“‘I don’t 
blame you a bit for taking that tone—I 
know you couldn’t help just hating the 
sound of my name.” 

“But, my dear lady,” again ejaculated 
Mr. Spotte, “I never heard your name 
before that I recollect. Why should I 
hate it?” 

Mrs. Marvin’s wide eyes grew wider. 
Her red lips trembled slightly. “Why, Mr. 
Spotte,” she exclaimed, “isn’t my name 
down on the ‘By Whom Sold’ column on 
all the stocks you’ve bought of me in the 
last month? Yours is always down on my 
bill, and oh, Mr. Spotte, I have felt so 
worried about your losing all this money 
I’ve made and I want you to know that I 
couldn’t possibly take that last profit 
after knowing you and staying at the same 
hotel—and—and all. I’m just going to 
cancel it and you can sell to-morrow—if 
you have to sell—at the market price, 
which will be at least two points higher.” 

Mrs. Marvin thrust the notice from 
Mallory’s into his hand. “I must dress 
for dinner,” she said, and was off. 

Mr. Spotte had the air of being speech- 
less from gratitude. In reality he was 
thanking his lucky stars that he hadn’t 
happened to have another cigar. 

In the after-dinner promenade the 
blonde-haired lady of a certain type 
passed continually near the same twe 
chairs pulled sociably near. Scraps of 
talk came to her. “I thought nobody 
could get him to talk business in the 
country,” she grumbled. 

“Oh, Mr. Spotte,” Christabel’s laugh 
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rippled over the dim-lit veranda, “I am 
so glad to hear you say you haven't 
really lost at all. Why, I thought you 
must have and I was so sorry for Mrs. 
Spotte and the children—and now you 
even say there isn’t any Mrs. Spotte. How 
awfully funny to think I’ve been worry- 
ing so about a person who doesn’t exist ! 
But I don’t see yet how you and I could 
both win on the same deal. Do tell me!” 

‘“‘Why you see, Mrs. Marvin, I’m what 
they call a specialist—” 

“Oh, Dr. Spotte! Of course I should 
have called you Doctor—I beg your par- 
don—lI’m sure I’ve heard of you. It’s eye 
and ear, isn’t it?” 

“No, it’s not that kind, Mrs. Marvin. 
Yousee, I’m a specialist in Steel and that’s 
the reason all your orders went through 
my hands, though I wasn’t buying for 
myself.” 

The conversation from here went on 
in an eager masculine tone from one 
rocking-chair and in an _ inaudible 
feminine tone from the other. 

“Why no—how could you know? Of 
course I don’t think you’re foolish—quite 
the reverse—you’ve quite a remarkable 
head for business. Yes, there’s more to 
Wall Street than appears at first glance ; 
in fact, it’s quite complicated. Yes, I cer- 
tainly did look as though I were suffer- 
ing--in fact I was. I—Oh, must you go? 
Those stupid country hotel men have 
such a way of turning off the lights 
early. Mrs. Marvin, I assure you it’s been 
the greatest pleasure. I hope so much 
business hasn’t bored you, because there 
are several points I want to make clear 
to you to-morrow, if I may.” 

Monday, when the posing was renewed, 
Christabel confided to Ellen the results 
of the two conferences. Her own conclu- 
sion in regard to them struck Ellen as 
fantastic. 

“T don’t see why you feel that way, 
Christabel,” she insisted. “I should 
think it would be better to keep on with 
Steel, now that you have somebody to 
advise you, than to buy Boa-constrictor 
or Galveston and Davenport. You don’t 
know anything about them, do you?” 

Christabel admitted that she did not. 
Then she added quite irrelevantly, 
“Ellen, I do feel sorry for poor Mr. 
Spotte. He really was in deep trouble 
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the other night when I spoke to him. 
His niece, of whom he was very fond, has 
just run away and married his secretary. 
She is only nineteen and the Secretary 
is twenty-one. He doesn’t mind her mar- 
rying the Secretary, but he didn’t want 
them to do it for a year or two, and they 
quarreled. He really has a warm heart. 
You should have heard how affection- 
ately he spoke of poor old Jimmie. He 
must have known him quite well. And 
do you know, Ellen, he thinks it’s dread- 
ful of me to speculate—he almost never 
does it. He just buys and sells for other 
people. Isn’t it queer?” 

Mr. Spotte spent only Saturday aft- 
ernoons and Sundays at the lake. He 
had, up to this time, been fairly popu- 
lar. How he developed in two short 
days a bearishness that left him pecu- 
liarly isolated and gave him an air of 
grim and settled loneliness (well ca! 
culated to inspire feminine sympathy) 
which can only be explained by his 
long and varied experiences in Wall 
Street—a place of quick and violent 
changes. Not another man on the floor 
could buy one hundred shares of Steel 
at an eighth advance with the superb 
flourish of well suppressed excitement 
that foreshadowed a rising market, and 
three minutes later unostentatiously 
dispose of seven thousand at a quarter 
off with the tranquil manner of one 
dropping a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. Spotte had been quite truthful 
in assuring Mrs. Marvin that he never 
speculated, but on the Sunday follow- 
ing his second meeting with her he broke 
into this commendable habit with terrify- 
ing recklessness. To be sure, his specula- 
tions were entirely private and confined 
strictly to himself and his chances with 
the owner of the brown eyes. With his 
customary optimism he had, after a third 
meeting, listed himself at fifty. On the 
following Saturday, as he motored up 
from the city, he received a pretty nod 
and a shy glance from the side porch, on 
his arrival, and advanced his own stock to 
sixty. However, this rating seemed to have 
been premature. After two days of strenu- 
ous campaign, Monday’s train bore him 
toward Wall Street in a sadly bearish 
frame of mind. 

When Perkins of Crane’s got on at the 




















next station and plumped down beside 
him with, “Well, old chap, what'll it do 
to-day?” he answered absent-mindedly, 
“About forty-two, I should say.” 

‘“‘What’s that ?”’ shouted Perkins. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” exclaimed 
Mr. Spotte with a start. “I was thinking 
about another stock—not Steel. By the 
way, did you ever know a fellow who did 
some trading on the Street named—let’s 
see—she signed her middle name Candler 
didn’t she?—named Jimmie or James 
Candler? He died about a year ago, I 
believe. What sort of looking chap was 
he? Did he have brown eyes and dark 
hair or—he was sandy, was he? Blue eyes 
or grey, and wore a moustache. Thanks, 
strictly on the Q. T., my advice is—sell.” 

On his next Saturday Mr. Spotte had 
managed to achieve, within an hour after 
his train pulled in to the Lake, the effect 
of one suffering from a melancholy and 
long enduring solitude. This appearance 
seemed only to be enhanced by the fact 
that Mr. Spotte dragged his solitude and 
loneliness along a rather frequented path. 
It happened to be the path that led to 
Mrs. Bartlett’s bungalow. Mrs. Marvin, 
on her way to Ellen’s, was aware of the 
effect but she had decided not to be in- 
fluenced by it. On going over the situation 
she had been overcome with humiliation 
at her lack of astuteness. Time and their 
further acquaintance had not lessened 
this feeling. She ought to have known; 
and what must he think of her? Espe- 
cially what would he think of her if he 
knew that she had been poring over her 
last month’s statement from Mallory’s 
and that she could make neither head nor 
tail of it. She couldn’t bring herself to 
confess that, even to Ellen. There was a 
debit and a credit side, and there was in- 
terest, of course, some of it for two days 
and some for ten. And then Mallory 
seemed to have paid her interest as well, 
and there were twenty-five shares of Atch- 
ison on deposit that seemed to be on 
both sides. It was stupendous where all 
those figures came from. And the balance 
was astounding: $16,278, when she had 
counted that Mallory’s only had $5,140 
of her money. 

She folded the bill up very small in 
her hand as she came upon Mr. Spotte in 
the path. She was about to pass him with 
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a well modulated, semi-discouraging 
smile, when he threw away his cigar. It 
was palpably a twenty-five cent one, the 
kind Jimmie used to smoke. Her instincts 
of economy revolted. A man deserves 
more than a nod for a fine cigar—she de- 
cided to give him three words. For Mr. 
Spotte they sufficed. Seeing the cheering 
effect of three words on the world-weary 
and bored, who could have refused three 
more? At the end of half an hour they sat 
on a fallen log slightly removed from the 
path. Their heads were bent over the 
statement from Mallory’s. 

“You've done very well,” Mr. Spotte 
announced, running a rapid eye over the 
paper. 

“Oh, have I?” Christabel asked hap- 
pily, and then added politely, “I hope 
your stocks did well this week, Mr. 
Spotte.” 

‘They have,” Mr. Spotte returned fer- 
vently. “A stock I’m deeply interested in 
that wasn’t above forty last Monday is 
up to—” he hesitated—‘“at least sixty- 
five and five-eighths.” 

“T see,” Mrs. Marvin remarked rather 
doubtfully ten minutes later. ‘You just 
take this balance from the amount they 
have invested for me and it leaves what I 
really have with them.” 

“Mrs. Marvin, you’re a financial won- 
der. You’ve picked up in remarkably 
quick time. I’m overcome with admiration 
of you.” 

Mrs. Marvin satisfied herself that the 
admiration was there—it was per- 
fectly evident, and was much more cheer- 
ful to look at than the melancholy glance 
she had at first encountered. She per- 
mitted Mr. Spotte to walk with her to 
Ellen’s, but it was no part of her plan 
that Ellen should invite him to dinner or 
that he should accept. However, when she 
saw how much pleasure it had given him 
it was hardly worth while to regret it. 

Mr. Spotte had, naturally, asked to see 
the portrait, and upon seeing it had been 
more than admiring—he had been really 
appreciative. One may or may not regard 
this as the master-stroke of Mr. Spotte’s 
campaign. Artists are but human, and 
Ellen’s husband suddenly recalled an im- 
perative errand to a neighbor when Ellen 
disappeared to put the children to bed, 
so that Mr. Spotte was left in undisputed 
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possession of the 
little rustic porch, 
the twilight and 
the model. 

“Let me see,” 
said Mr. Spotte 
musingly, “Jim- 
mie’s eyes were 
blue, I think, or 
possibly grey, 
weren't they?” 

“Yes, they were 
grey,” Christabel 
answered pen- 
sively. “I really 
feel so much 
more acquainted 
with you, Mr. 
Spotte, because 
you knew Jim- 
mie.” 

“T haven’t been 
as happy in 
years,” he uttered 
with conviction. 
Mrs. Marvin 
looked at him 
thoughtfully. It 
was rather  pa- 
thetic that so 
slight an effort on 
her part should 
have given such 
large results. 

“Haven't you?” 
she asked with a 
pleased glow. 

“No, I have 
not,’ Mr. Spotte 
responded fer- 
vently. “This 
nice, restful quiet, 
with the country 
sounds all about, 
and the twilight 
coming on—I—I 
should like to say 
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“If | were really going on a wedding trip, 1 think I'd like to ride on a 


mile of my own railroad.” 


your name, Christabel, over a dozentimes. how awfully untruthful I’ve been. I 


You wouldn’t mind, would you?” 


might as well tell you right out I’m not a 


There was a silence. (“Fifty-eight— financial wonder at all. I didn’t under- 
fifty-seven—fifty-four,” muttered Mr. stand a word of that statement even when 


Spotte to himself.) 


Mrs. Marvin turned him a fateful 


you explained it.” 
(“Eighty !” gasped Mr. Spotte to him- 


face. “It doesn’t strike me like that at self excitedly.) “But dear lady, nobody 
all,” she said unhappily. “The quiet and ever does. What do you want to be a 


the twilight and things just make me see __ financial wonder for, anyway, when you 
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can be so many other things that are 
worth while? Here am I, all ready to do 
the adding and subtracting for both of us, 
if you'll only let me. There’s a little 
house—no, to be exact, it’s a big house— 
up near Larchmont, with grounds and 
gardens and stables and a garage, all 
waiting for a mistress. Christabel—” Mr. 
Spotte paused for breath ; he leaned for- 
ward and took Mrs. Marvin’s hands in 
his. She was apparently unaware of the 
action. Lines of deep thought puckered 
her brow. 

“That isn’t all,” she said darkly. 
“After that first week when you explained 
to me about Steel I was so ashamed I just 
stopped buying it and went into some- 
thing else. I—I put all I have into Dav- 
enport and Galveston, and Boa-constric- 
tor—and you know where they are now,” 
she faltered. 

(“Eighty-five,” muttered Mr. Spotte 
to himself, “eighty-five at least, maybe 
ninety.” ) His manner changed instantly. 
It became alert, dominating and shame- 
lessly joyous. “If anybody ever needed 
to be taken care of!” he ejaculated. “I 
suppose you know you bought at the 
highest notch of the year, and mighty 
shaky securities at that. You have too 
much temperament to speculate and you 
mustn’t bother your head about it. I'll 
save what I can from the wreck. Mean- 
while, sweet lady, all you have to do is to 
put your mind on the best place to go ona 
wedding-trip. Europe, isn’t it?”” His tone 
had dropped to the persuasive again. 

Mrs. Marvin gently detached her 
hands from his grasp. “I haven't said I'd 
go anywhere on a wedding-trip, and any- 
way it wouldn’t be Europe. I’ve been 
there with Jimmie. As to the rest of your 
proposition, Mr. Spotte, I mean the large 
house with appurtenances including gar- 
age and the services of an expert account- 
ant—of course they’re worth considering, 
but isn’t there one slight inducement that 
you—er—forgot to enumerate ?” 

Mr. Spotte regarded her blankly a mo- 
ment and then he remedied the omission. 
His tone lacked assurance. In fact, it 
was a mere thread. “I love you,” he fal- 
tered—and uttered the word “fifty” un- 
der his breath. 

“Who's fifty?” asked Mrs. Marvin. 

“T am,” said Mr. Spotte dejectedly ; 
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“that is—that’s not my age of course— 
I’m forty-two and I guess that’s about 
the right figure on the other matter too.” 

Mrs. Marvin regarded him compre- 
hendingly and her tone was a trifle more 
chilly. ‘When you are dealing with a 
woman, Mr. Spotte,” she remarked, 
“that last small item you forgot to men- 
tion till I suggested it is really the only 
one that ought to be regarded as—what 
do you call it—negotiable collateral ?”’ 

Mr. Spotte, being properly humbled, 
responded to his cue. “I know I’m doing 
it awfully badly, Christabel, but it means 
such an awful lot more than any other 
deal I ever put through that I’ve lost my 
nerve. I could write it much better,” he 
added hopefully, mechanically feeling 
for a blank. 

Mrs. Marvin changed the subject. “Do 
you know where Boa-constrictor is? You 
ought to when you’ve seen so much of 
that stock change hands, Mr. Spotte.” 

Mr. Spotte started. “I don’t believe I 
do,” headmitted weakly ; her tone implied 
guilt. He made one last effort to be mas- 
terly and dominate the situation. “I wish 
you'd try to call me Walter right away. 
It’s better to get used to it at once.” 

Mrs. Marvin ignored this triviality. 
“Well, I know where it is,” she returned 
triumphantly. “It’s in Mexico. You've 
been talking about Europe and you've 
never even seen the Steel-works,” she 
pursued reproachfully, “nor the great 
Western country that you’re all waiting 
so anxiously to get the crop reports from. 
Now how much of that Davidson & Gal- 
veston Railroad would you say I owned?” 

“Well, if you prefer it in track rather 
than rolling stock,”—-Mr. Spotte was 
rather dismal—“I should say you owned 
about a mile and the rails and ties there- 
on.” (“Just about thirty,” he groaned 
under his breath.) 

‘Then in that case,” Mrs. Marvin went 
on thoughtfully, “if I were really going 
on a wedding-trip, I think I’d like to ride 
over my mile of railroad, and go on and 
visit my mine at Boa-constrictor. Don’t 
you think it would be nice to go to 
Boa-constrictor on a wedding trip— 
Walter ?” 

“Par!” shouted Mr. Spotte, “and 
done. Christabel, I’d adore it! Boa-con- 
strictor for mine.” 
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——ALKING close along the wall, 
W., to avoid creaking boards in the 
floor, Philo Gubb tip-toed to 
—=—_ the bedroom door and, bending 
his long, angular body almost double, 
placed his eye to the crack in the door 
panel and stared into the room. Within, 
just out of the limited area of Mr. 
Gubb’s vision, Roscoe Critz paused in his 
work and listened carefully. He heard 
the sharp whistle of Mr. Gubb’s breath 
as it cut against the sharp edge of the 
crack in the panel, and he knew he was 
being spied upon. He placed his chubby 
hands on his knees and glared at the door, 
while a red flush of anger spread over his 
face. 

Through the crack in the door Mr. 
Gubb could see the top of the washstand 
beside which Mr. Critz was sitting, but 
he could not see Mr. Critz. As he stared, 
however, he saw a plump hand appear 
and pick up, one by one, the articles lying 
on the washstand. These, which the hand 
removed one by one, were objects not 
usually seen on a washstand in a second- 
rate rooming house. They were: First, 
seven or eight half shells of English wal- 
nuts; second, a rubber shoe heel out of 
one corner of which a piece had been cut ; 
third, a small rubber ball no larger than a 
pea; fourth, a paper-bound book; and 
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lastly, a large and glittering brick of 
yellow gold. As the hand withdrew the 
golden brick, Mr. Gubb pressed his face 
closer against the door in his effort to see 
more, and suddenly the door flew open 
and Mr. Gubb sprawled on his hands and 
knees on the worn carpet of the bedroom. 
Instinctively he put up his hand to protect 
his head from a blow. The golden brick 
would have been a most deadly weapon. 

“There now!” said Mr. Critz. “There 
now! I hope you hurt chuself. Serves 
you right. Hope you hurt chuself !” 

Mr. Gubb arose slowly, like a giraffe, 
and brushed his knees. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“Snoopin’ an’ sneakin’ like that!” said 
Mr. Critz crossly. “Scarin’ me to fits, 
a’most. How’d I know who t’was? If you 
want to come in, why don’t you come 
right in, ’stead of snoopin’ an’ sneakin’ 
an’ fallin’ in that way?” 

As he talked, Mr. Critz replaced the 
shells and the rubber heel and the rubber 
pea and the gold brick on the washstand. 
He was a plump little man with a shiny 
bald head and a white goatee. As he 
talked, he bent his head down, so that he 
might look above the glasses of his spec- 
tacles ; and in spite of his anger he looked 
like nothing so much as a kindly, benevo- 
lent old gentleman—the sort of old gen- 
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tleman that keeps a small store in a smal] 
village and sells writing paper that smells 
of soap, and candy sticks out of a glass 
jar with a glass cover. He seemed created 
to look over the tops of spectacles at a 
child hardly tall enough to push a penny 
across a glass show-case. 

“How’d I know but what you was a 
detective?” he asked, in a gentler tone. 
“You might ha’ been, snoopin’ an’ 
sneakin’ like that.” 

Mr. Gubb, having thoroughly brushed 
his knees, seated himself on the edge of 
one of the two beds. 

“T am,” he said soberly, ‘“—almost. 
Not what you might call quite, but al- 
most. Yep, that’s so. Putty near, as you 
might say.” 

Mr. Critz took off his spectacles en- 
tirely. The expression of annoyance that 
crossed his face was like that of a nice 
old lady when the door-bell rings while 
she is on her knees scrubbing the kitchen 
floor. 

“Ding it!” he said. “Ding it all! Then 
I got to move. I just get a room and I 
got to move. I just get a room that suits 
me, and I got to go out and hunt up 
another.” 

“Why, now, Mr. Critz, I don’t want 
you should feel that way,” said Mr. Gubb 
with real regret. “If you feel that way 
about it, I wont snoop on you no more. I 
can snoop elsewheres just as well.” 

“But, ding it!” exclaimed Mr. Critz, 
“T can’t room with a detective. It aint 
right. It aint reasonable. No, sir, I can’t 
do it. Not just when I’m starting in—no, 
nor not no time! I never heard of such a 
thing, nor you didn’t neither. I hate to 
go; if it wasn’t that you was a detective 
you'd be just the sort of room-mate I'd 
like. You didn’t snore a snore last night, 
and I can’t sleep when anybody snores, 
and the next place I go, like as not there’ll 
be a snorer in the room, or across the 
hall, or next door ; and a man just startin’ 
in this business has got to have sleep at 
night. How’ll he have a steady hand if 
he don’t? And he’s got to have a steady 
hand, aint he?” 

“Well, you aint told me what your 
business was, Mr. Critz,”’ said Mr. Gubb. 

Mr. Critz showed that he was sur- 
prised. His face showed unbelief. 

“You needn’t pretend you don’t know, 
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for you do,” he said. “Anybody’d know 
that saw that stuff on the washstand. 
Any detective would know.” 

“Well, of course,” said Mr. Gubb, “I 
aint a full detective yet. You can’t look 
for me to guess things as quick as a full 
detective would. Of course that brick sort 
of looked like a gold-brick—” 

“It is a gold-brick,” said Mr. Critz. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gubb. ‘‘But—I don’t 
mean no offence, Mr. Critz—from the 
way you look and—and act, I sort of 
thought—well, I sort of thought it was a 
gold-brick you’d bought.” 

Mr. Critz turned very red. 

“Well, what if I did buy it?” he said, 
“That aint any reason I can’t sell it, is it ? 
Just because a man buys eggs once—or 
twice—aint any reason he shouldn’t go 
into the business of egg-selling, is it? 
Just because I’ve bought one or two gold- 
bricks in my day aint any reason | 
shouldn’t go to sellin’ ’em, is it?” 

Mr. Gubb stared at Mr. Critz with un- 
concealed surprise. 

“You aint—you aint a con’ man, are 
you, Mr. Critz?”’ he asked. 

“If I aint yet, that’s no sign I aint 
goin’ to be,” said Mr. Critz firmly. ‘One 
man has as good a right to try his hand 
at it as another, and when a man has 
had my experience in it—Mr. Gubb, 
there aint hardly a con’ game I aint had 
experience in. No, sir! And when most 
all a man’s money has gone that way, he’s 
got a right to try to get some of it back 
the same way. That’s what I’m goin’ to 
do, Mr. Gubb. I been confidenced long 
enough ; from now on I’m goin’ to con- 
fidence other folks. That’s what I come 
down here to Riverbank for, and that’s 
what I’m goin’ to do; and I wont be 
bothered by no detective livin’ in the same 
room with me. Detectives and con’ men 
don’t mix noways! No, sir!” 

“Well, sir,”’ said Mr. Gubb, “I can see 
the sense of that. But you don’t need to 
move out of this room right away. I 
don’t aim to start in detecting in earnest 
for a couple of months yet. I got a 


couple of jobs of paper-hanging and dec- 
orating to finish up that I’ve contracted 
for, and I can’t start in sleuthing until I 
get my star, anyway. And I don’t get 
my star until I get one more lesson, and 
learn it, and send in the examination 
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paper, and send in five dollars extra for 
the star. Then I’m goin’ at it as a reg’lar 
business. It’s a good business. Every day 
there’s more crooks—excuse me, I didn’t 
mean to say that.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Critz 
kindly. “Call a spade a spade. If I aint a 
crook yet, I hope to be soon.” 

“T didn’t know how you'd feel about 
it,” explained Mr. Gubb. “Tactfulness 
is strongly advised in the lessons of 
the Rising Sun 
Detective Agency 
C or respondence 
School of Detect- 
ing—” 

“Slocum, 
Ohio?” asked Mr. 
Critz quickly. 
“You didn’t see 
the ad. in the 
Hearthstone and 
Farmside, did 
you?” 

“Ves, Slocum, Ohio,” said Mr. Gubb, 
“and that there is the paper I saw the 
ad. in. ‘Big Money in Detecting. Be a 
Sleuth. We can make you the equal of 
Sherlock Holmes in twelve lessons.’ 
Why?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Critz, “that’s 
funny. That ad. was right atop of the 
one I saw, and I studied quite consider- 
able before I could make up my mind 
whether ‘twould be best for me to be a 
detective and go out and get square with 
the fellers that sold me gold-bricks and 
things by putting them in jail, or to even 
things up by sending for this book that 
was advertised right under the ‘Rising 
Sun Correspondence School.’ How come 
I settled to do as I done was that I had a 
sort of start, with a fust class gold-brick, 
and some green goods I’d bought; and 
then this book only cost a quatter of a 
dollar. And she’s a hummer for a quatter 
of a dollar! A hummer!” 

He pulled the paper-covered book from 
his pocket and handed it to Mr. Gubb. 
On the first page of the cover was a pic- 
ture of a hard-looking customer in a 
state’s prison uniform. The title of the 
book was ‘‘The Complete Con’ Man, by 
the King of the Grafters. Price 25 cents.” 

“That there book,” said Mr. Critz 
proudly, as if he himself had written it, 
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“tells everything a man need to know to 
work every con’ game there is. With that 
book, once I get it by heart, I wont be 
afraid to try any of them. Of course, | 
got to start in small. I can’t hope to pull 
off a wire-tapping game right at the 
start, because that has to have a gang, 
an’ it’s goin’ to take me some time to get a 
gang together—an honest gang, that I 
can depend on. I guess I can sell a gold 
brick or two, and work the shell-game, 
and three-card 
monte, and may 
be a few little 
things like that, 
first off, while 
I’m getting my 
gang _ together 
You don’t know 
anybody you 
could recommend 
for a gang, do 
you?” 

“Fy a2on* 
know,” said Mr. Gubb thoughtfully. 

“If you wasn’t goin’ into the detective 
business,” said Mr. Critz, “‘you’d be just 
the feller for me. You look sort of honest 
and not as if you was too bright, and 
that counts a lot. Even in this here simple 
little shell game I got to have a podner. 
I got to have a podner I can trust, so I 
can let him look like he was winnin’ 
money off of me. You see,” he explained, 
moving to the washstand, “this shell game 
is easy enough when you know how. | 
put three shells down like this, on a stand, 
and I put the little rubber pea on the 
stand, and then I take up the three shells 
like this, two in one hand and one in the 
other, and I wave ’em around over the 
pea, and maybe push the pea around a 
little, and I say ‘Come on! Come on! The 
hand is quicker than the eye!’ And all of 
a suddent I put the shells down, and you 
think the pea is under one of them, like 
that—” 

“T don’t think the pea is under one of 
em’,” said Mr. Gubb. “I seen it roll onto 
the floor.” 

“Tt did roll onto the floor that time,” 
said Mr. Critz. “It most generally does 
for me, yet. I aint got it down right fine 
yet. This is the way it ought to work— 
oh, pshaw! there she goes onto the floor 
again! Went under the bed that time. I 
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got her! Now, the way she ought to work 
is: I slap the three shells down—there 
she goes again !”’ 

“You got to practise that game a lot be- 
fore you try it on folks in public, Mr. 
Critz,” said Mr. Gubb seriously. 

“Don’t I know that?” said Mr. Critz 
rather impatiently. “You don’t need to 
tell me. I know it. Same as you’ve got to 
practise snoopin’, Mr. Gubb. Maybe you 
thought I didn’t know you was snoopin’ 
after me wherever I went last night.” 

“Did you?” asked Mr. Gubb, with dis- 
appointment plainly written on his face. 

“T seen you every moment from nine 
Pp. M. till eleven!” said Mr. Critz. “I 
didn’t like it, neither.” 

“T didn’t think to annoy you,” apolo- 
gized Mr. Gubb. “I was just practisin’ 
Lesson Two. You wasn’t supposed to 
know I was there at all.” 

“Well, I don’t hanker after it,” said 
Mr. Critz. ‘‘’Twas all right last night, 
for I didn’t have nothin’ important on 
hand, except to buy some walnuts and this 
rubber heel, but if I’d been workin’ up a 
con’ game, the feller I was after would 
have thought it mighty strange to see a 
man follerin’ me everywhere like that. 
The way you foller looks suspicious, 
jumpin’ into doorways and out again. 
’Twould scare anybody. If you went 
about it quiet and unobtrusive, I wouldn’t 
care so much; but if I’d had a customer 
on hand and he’d seen you it would 
make him nervous. He’d think there was a 
—a crazy man follerin’ us.” 

“T was just practisin’,” apologized Mr. 
Gubb. “It wont be so bad when I get the 
hang of it. We all got to be beginners 
sometime.” 

“T guess so,” said Mr. Critz, rearrang- 
ing the shells and the little rubber pea. 
“Well, I put the pea down like this, and 
I dare you to bet which shell she’s goin’ 
to be under, and you don’t bet, see? So I 

put the shells down, and you see—you’re 
willin’ to bet you see me put the first shell 
over the pea like this. So you keep your 
eye on that shell, and I move the shells 
around like this—” 

“‘She’s under the same shell,” said Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Well, yes, she zs,” said Mr. Critz plac- 
idly, “but she hadn’t ought to be. By 
rights she ought to sort of ooze out from 
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under whilst I’m movin’ the shells 
around, and I’d ought to sort of catch 
her in between my fingers and hold her 
there so you don’t see her. So when you 
say which shell she’s under, she aint 
under any shell; she’s between my fin- 
gers. So when you put down your money 
I tell you to pick up that shell, and you 
do, and there aint anything under it. 
And before you can pick up the other 
shells I do it, and let the pea fall on the 
stand like it had been under one of the 
other shells all the time. That’s the 
game, only up to now I aint got the hang 
of it. She wont ooze out from under, and 
she wont stick between my fingers, and 
when she does stick, she wont drop at 
the right time.” 

“Except for that, you’ve got her all 
right, have you?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Except for that,”’ said Mr. Critz, “and 
I’d have that, only my fingers are stubby. 
It takes longer to get the hang of it with 
stubby fingers.” 

“What was it you thought of me doing 
if I wasn’t a detective?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“The work you’d have to do would 
be capping work,” said Mr. Critz. “‘Cap- 
per—that’s the professional name for it. 
You’d guess which shell the ball was 
under—” 

“That would be easy, the way you do 
it now,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“T told you I’d got to learn it better, 
didn’t I?” asked Mr. Critz impatiently. 
“You'd be capper, and you’d guess which 
shell the pea was under. No matter 
which you guessed, I’d leave it under that 
one, so’s you’d win, and you’d win ten 
dollars for every five you bet—real 
money, but not for keeps. That’s why I’ve 
got to have an honest capper. I’ve got to 
have some one that’ll bring back all that 
real money to me when the day is over.” 

“T can see that,” said Mr. Gubb, “but 
what’s the use lettin’ me win it if I’ve 
got to bring it back?” 

“That starts the boobs bettin’,” said 
Mr. Critz. “A boob is any feller that 
aint a capper or a grafter. The boobs 
see how you look to be winnin’, and they 
want to win too. But they don’t. When 
they bet, I win.” 

“That aint a square game,” said Mr. 
Gubb seriously, ‘‘is it?” 

“A crook aint expected to be square,” 
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said Mr. Critz. “It stands to reason, if a 
crook wants to be a crook, he’s got to be 
one, aint he?” 

“Ves, of course,” said Mr. Gubb. “I 
hadn't looked at it that way.” 

‘“‘And the more you know about how a 
crook does things, the better you'll know 
how to go after ’em when you're a detec- 
tive, ’s far as I can see,” suggested Mr. 
Critz. “And the more I know how a de- 
tective goes after a crook, the better off 
I’ll be when I start in doin’ real business. 
Aint that so? It wouldn’t hurt either of 
us to know the other’s business better. I 
guess as long as I don’t aim to try to do 
much business till I get the hang of things 
better, I’ll stay right here.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, Mr. 
Critz,” said Mr. Gubb with relief. ‘I like 
you, and I like your looks, and there’s 
no tellin’ who I might get for a room- 
mate next time. I might get some one that 
wasn’t honest.” 

So it was agreed, and Mr. Critz stood 
over the washstand and manipulated the 
little rubber pea and the three shells, 
while Mr. Gubb sat on the edge of the bed 
and studied Lesson XI of the “Rising 
Sun Detective Agency Correspondence 
School of Detecting.” 

“Of course, it aint hardly worth while 
to mention that you oughtn’t to say 
nothin’ outside about my business,” said 
Mr. Critz after a while. 

“Oh, sure not!” said Mr. Gubb. “I 
can see that.” 

“It might inter—there!” exclaimed 
Mr. Critz triumphantly, interrupting 
himself. ‘‘There! I done it that time!” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gubb, putting down the typewritten les- 
son sheets and walking to where Mr. 
Critz was standing over the washstand. 

“Yes, sir!” cried Mr. Critz, his kindly 
face beaming with pleasure. “I do swan, 
but I believe I’ve got it! Well, aint that 
the beatenest thing! Once you get the 
hang of it, it’s that easy! Here, let me 
show you!” 

He pulled the light washstand into the 
middle of the room and pushed the shirt 
cuffs up from his plump wrists with a 
gusto that was pleasant to see. 

“Now you stand there— wait!” He 
hurried to his coat, which lay across his 
own bed, and took a long, red wallet from 








the inside pocket. As he opened it, Mr. 
Gubb saw it was well filled with bank- 
notes. Mr. Critz laid tl:e wallet on the 
washstand, and after beaming at Mr. 
Gubb over the rims of his spectacles, 
grasped two shells in one hand and one 
in the other, and waved them over the 
little rubber pea. 

“Now you stand there—wait!” He 
laid the shells on the stand. “‘You’ve bet 
me five dollars against ten that you can 
pick the shell the pea was under.” 

“T didn’t take notice that time,” said 
Mr. Gubb. 

“That don’t matter,” said Mr. Critz 
gleefully. “Pick a shell. Try it!” 

“That one!’ said Mr. Gubb, pointing 
to the third. 

“Upsy-daisy!”’ said Mr. Critz, and 
raised the shell. There was the pea! 
With the careful movements of an elderly 
man Mr. Critz drew two five dollar bank 
notes from the wallet and handed them to 
Mr. Gubb. 

“ T oughtn’t to take it,” said Mr. Gubb 
reluctantly. “I didn’t win it square.” 

“Win it?” said Mr. Critz. “Of course 
you didn’t win it. You’re my capper, and 
I just /e¢ you win it. After awhile you'll 
be a boob, and I’ll win it all back. Try 
it again.” 

Again and again Mr. Gubb approached 
the washstand and picked the proper 
shell, and each time Mr. Critz beamed 
the more, and handed him ten dollars. 
The wallet seemed inexhaustible. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Critz, ‘“‘you’re 
the boob. Watch my hands. Watch the 
shells. Watch the little pea. The hand is 
quicker than the eye!” 

He placed the shells on the stand slow- 
ly, and moved them slowly, changing 
their relative positions. Mr. Gubb saw the 
middle shell slip over the pea. He saw 
the middle shell move to the left end 
and then to the right end. 

“She’s under that one,” he said, point- 
ing to the shell. 

Mr. Critz smiled. 

“Sure?” he asked. 

“T bet she is,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Would you bet your own money she 
was, or only my money?” asked Mr. 
Critz. 

“T’d bet my own, and I will bet my 
own,” said Mr. Gubb, slipping his hand 


















































into his pocket for 
the money he knew 
was there, but not 
for an instant tak- 
ing his eye off the 
shell. “I’ll bet five 
dollars she’s under 
=,” 

“T wouldn’t take 


your money, Mr. 
Gubb,” said Mr. 
Critz kindly, “be- 


cause we're friends, 
and—” He put out 
his hand toward the 
shell, but Mr. Gubb 
stopped him. 

“No, you don’t!” 
said Mr. Gubb. 
“You could sneak 
that pea out, but 
she’s there now. I 
seen her go in, and I 
kept my eye on her. 
You don’t dare to 


bet !” 

“T don’t wish to 
take money from 
you, Mr. Gubb,” 
said Mr. Critz, fold-. 
ing his arms, and 
beaming over his 


spectacles at the pa- 
per-hanger, “and I 
wont bet with you, 
because I hadn’t 
ought to, and wont! 
Because the pea is 
between the second 
and third fingers of 
my left hand. See 
it?” 

Mr. Gubb looked. There was a small 
black rubber pea between the second and 
third fingers of Mf. Critz’s left hand. 
He lifted the shell himself. There was 
no pea under it. A look of blank dismay 
spread over his face. A gasp of quick 
relief followed as he realized how close 
he had come to losing five hard-earned 
dollars. Mr. Critz, beaming over his 
spectacle rims, chuckled merrily, and 
chuckled again and again until he burst 
into a fit of coughing that made him red 
in the face, and did not cease until he had 
taken a big drink of water out of the 
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“You see,” he explained, “this shell game is easy enough when you 


know how.” 


wash-pitcher. He was gleeful, like a child 
that has just discovered how to work a 
new automatic toy. Never had he beamed 
more benevolently. Never had he seemed 
more like a sweet old gentleman from be- 
hind the candy counter of a small village. 
He hung over the washstand, moving the 
shells and manipulating the little rubber 
pea as if fascinated. 

“Aint it curyus how a feller catches 
onto a thing like that all to once?” he 
said after a while. “If it hadn’t been that 
I was so anxious for you to see how it 
worked, I might have fooled with that 
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for weeks and weeks and not got any 
wheres with it, and I’ve got it good 
enough to go right out and make money 
off of it. I do wisht you could be my cap 
per a while anyway, until I could get 
one.”’ 

“T reed all my time to study,” said Mr. 
Gubb. “It aint easy to learn detecting by 
mail.” 

“Pshaw, now!” said Mr. Critz. “I’m 
real sorry! If you could help me work up 
this gold-brick one, the way you did this, 
I’d get so I could do it in no time. Maybe 
if I was to pay you for your time and 
trouble—not much, but enough’ to make 
it worth botherin’ about ? How say?” 

Mr. Gubb considered. “Well, I 
dunno!” he said slowly. “I got this Les- 
son Eleven learned pretty well, and Les- 
son Twelve wont be along for a while 
yet—I sort of hate to take money for 
doin’ a favor like that.” 

“Now there aint no need to feel that 
way,” said Mr. Critz. “Your time’s wuth 
somethin’ to you, and it’s wuth somethin’ 
to me—it’s wuth a lot to me to get the 
hang of this gold-brick one. Once | get 
the hang of it, it wont be no trouble for 
me to sell gold-bricks like this one for all 
the way from a thousand dollars up. 
Yes, sir! From a thousand dollars up! 
That’s what they fetch. I paid fifteen 
hundred for this one myself, and got it 
cheap. That’s a good profit, for this brick 
aint wuth a cent over one hundred dol- 
lars. Yes, sir, one hundred dollars is the 
most it’s wuth, and I know, for I took it 
to the bank after I bought it, and that’s 
what they was willin’ to pay me for it. I 
might have got a hundred an’ ten or so, 
if I’d stuck out, but I figgered I’d keep 


her and sell her myself. ‘That’s what she’s 


wuth, a couple of dollars for the lead 
inside of her, and a hundred and ten or 
so for the gold, and I'll get a thousand 
or maybe two thousand. Depends on how 
well I work it. So it’s easy wuth a few 
dollars for me to have help whilst I’m 
learnin’. I can easy afford to pay you a 
few dollars, and to pay a friend of yours 
the same. You take that book and read 
over what it says about gold-bricks, be- 
fore you make up your mind.” 

Mr. Gubb took the book and read. 

“Well, now,” he said as he handed the 
book back to Mr. Critz, “I don’t know 
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but what I might as well make a little 
that way as any other. I got a friend——” 
He stopped short. “You don’t aim to s 
the gold-brick to him, do you?” 

Mr. Critz’s eyes opened wide behind 
their spectac les. 

“Land’s sakes, no!” he said. “I aint 
ready to do business yet, I told you. All 
I want is to go through the motions, like.” 

“Well, I got a friend may be willi 
to help out,” said Mr. Gubb. “What'd 
he have to do 2” 

“You or him,” said Mr. Critz, “would 
be the ‘come-on,’ and buy the brick 
just let on to buy it. And you or him 
would help me to sell it. Say you was the 
come-on: I give you a bunch of money to 
buy the brick with, and he has the brick, 
and I do the talking, and tell how he got 
the brick, maybe not quite honest, or 
maybe honest enough, but don’t know 
what it’s worth, and how I can get it for 
a thousand dollars, if you'll give me fif- 
teen hundred, and how you can sell it to 
any bank alive for three thousand, be- 
cause I’ve got the assay papers to prove 
it. Maybe you better have the brick, be 
cause you ean look stupid, and the feller 
that’s got‘the brick has got to look that.” 

“T can look anyway a’most,” said Mr. 
Gubb with pride. “I’ve played in amateur 
theatrical plays.” 

“Do tell!” said Mr. Critz, and so it 
was arranged that the first rehearsal of 
the gold-brick game should take place 
the next evening. 
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[t was toward noon the next day that 
Mr. Critz, peering over his spectacles 
and avoiding as best he could the pails 
of paste, pails of paint and litter 
wall-paper, entered the parlor of the 
vacant house where Mr. Gubb was at 
work. Mr. Gubb was on an improvised 
trestle, hanging paper on the ceiling, and 
he patted the strip on which he was at 
work into place before he descended. 

“Well, how do you do?” he said. “My 
hand’s ’most too dirty to shake hands, 
Mr. Critz. Anything new ?” 

“T just come around,” said Mr. Critz, 
rather reluctantly, “to say you better not 
say nothing to your friend, if you aint. I 
guess that deal’s off.” 

‘“Pshaw, now!” said Mr. Gubb. “You 
don’t mean so !”” 
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“T don’t mean nothing in the way of 
aspersions, you mind,” said Mr. Critz 
with reluctance, “but I guess we better 
call it off. I been thinkin’— You see, it 
aint as if I hadn’t been buncoed so often. 
Of course, so far as I know, you are all 
right—” 

“IT don’t know what you're gettin’ at,” 
said Mr. Gubb. “Why don’t you say it? 
I wont get mad.” 

“Well, I been buncoed so often,” said 
Mr. Critz. ‘“Seem’s like anyone can get 
money from me any time and any way, 
and I got to thinkin’ it over. 
I don’t know anything about 
you, do I? And -here I am, 
going to give you a gold- 
brick that cost me fifteen 
hundred dollars, and let you 
go out and wait until I come 
for it with your friend, and— 
well, what’s to stop you from 
just goin’ away with that 
brick and never comin’ 
back? I can’t resk it. That’s 
the only brick I’ve got to 
start business on.” 

Mr. Gubb looked at Mr. 
Critz blankly. 

“I’ve went and told my 
friend,” he said. “He’s all 
ready to start in. 

“T hate it, to have to say 
it,” said Mr. Critz, “but 
when I come to count over 
them bills I lent you to cap 
the shell game with, there 
was a five-dollar one short 
this mornin’.” 

“T know,” said Gubb, turn- 
ing red. “And if you go over 
there to my coat, you'll find 
it in my coat pocket, all ready to 
hand back to you. I don’t know how I 
come to keep it in my pocket. Must ha’ 
missed it, when I handed you back the 
rest.” 

“Well, I had a notion it was that way,” 
said Mr. Critz kindly. “‘You looked like 
you was honest, Mr. Gubb. But a thou- 
sand-dollar gold-brick, that any bank will 
pay a hundred dollars for—I got to get 
out of this way of trustin’ everybody—’” 

Mr. Critz was evidently distressed. 

“If ’twas anybody else but you,” he 
said with an effort, “I’d make him put up 
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a hundred dollars to cover the cost of a 
brick like that whilst he had it. There! 
I’ve said it, and I guess you’re mad!” 

“T aint mad,” protested Mr. Gubb, 
“long as you’re goin’ to pay me and Pete, 
and it’s business; I aint so set against 
putting up what the brick is worth. Five 
dollars a night apiece for me and Pete?” 

Mr. Critz heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

“You don’t know how good that makes 
me feel,” he said. “I was almost losin’ 
what faith in mankind I had left.” 

Mr. Gubb ate his frugal evening meals 
at the Pie Wagon, on Willow 
Street, just off Main, where, 
by day, Pie-Wagon Pete dis- 
pensed light viands; and 
Pie-Wagon Pete was the 
friend he had invited to share 
Mr. Critz’s generosity. The 
seal of secrecy had been put 
on Pie-Wagon Pete’s lips be- 
fore Mr. Gubb offered him 
the opportunity to accept or 
decline ; and when Mr. Gubb 
stopped for his evening meal, 
Pie-Wagon Pete—now off 
duty—was waiting for him. 
The story of Mr. Critz and 
his amateur con’ business had 
amused Pie-Wagon Pete: He 
could hardly believe such ut- 
ter innocence existed. Per- 
haps he did not believe it 
existed, for he had come from 
the city, and he had had 
many experiences before he 
landed in Westcote. He was 
not above suspicion himself, 
but nothing had ever been 
fixed upon him. Several times 
he had been hauled to the 
police station, but always to be sent away 
again unscathed. He was a sharp-eyed, 
red-headed fellow, with a hard fist, and 
a scar across his face, and when Mr. 
Gubb had told him of Mr. Critz and his 
affairs, he had seen an opportunity to 
shear a country lamb. The Critz tribe 
was as meat and drink to Pie-Wagon 
Pete. 

“How goes it for to-night, Philo?” 
he asked Mr. Gubb, taking the stool next 
to Mr. Gubb, while the night man drew 
a cup of coffee. 

“Quite well,’’ said Mr. Gubb. “Every- 
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thing is arranged satisfactory. I’m to be 
on the old house-boat by the wharf 
house on the levee at nine, with 7/.” He 
glanced at the night-man’s back and 
lowered his voice. “And Mr. Critz will 
bring you there.” 

“Nine, eh?” said Pie-Wagon. “I meet 
hia at your room, do I ?” 

“You meet him at the Fairfax Hotel 
at eight forty-five,” said Mr. Gubb. ‘Like 
it was the real thing. I’m goin’ over to 
my room now, and give him the money—’ 

“What money?” asked Pie-Wagon 
Pete quickly. 

“Well, you see,” said Mr. Gubb, “he 
sort of hated to trust the—trust // out of 
his hands without a deposit. It’s the only 
one he has. So I thought I’d put up a 
hundred dollars. He’s all right—”’ 

“Oh, sure!” said Pie-Wagon. “A hun- 
dred dollars, eh?” 

He looked at Mr. Gubb, who was eat- 
ing a piece of apple pie hand-to-mouth 
fashion, and studied him in a new light. 

“One hundred dollars, eh?” he re- 
peated thoughtfully. So that was it. 
That was the explanation of the childish- 
ness of Mr. Critz. As he looked at Mr. 
Gubb, Pie-Wagon tried to make up his 
mind that he could force Mr. Critz to 
disgorge half of Mr. Gubb’s hundred 
dollars, but as he said afterward, he did 
not have the heart to take money that be 
longed to such an easy one as Gubby. He 
was ashamed to do it. “One hundred 
dollar deposit, and meet you at nine, and 
me at eight forty-five, and the train leaves 
for Chicago at eight forty-three, half-way 
between the boat house and the hotel! 
Say, Gubby, what does this old guy look 
like?” 

Mr. Gubb, albeit with a tongue unused 
to description, delineated Mr. Critz as 
best he could, and as he proceeded, Pie- 
Wagon Pete became interested. 

“Pinkish, and bald? Top of his, head 
like a hard-boiled egg? He aint got a 
scar across his left thumb? The dickens 
he has! Short and plump, and a reg’lar 
old nice grandpa? Blue eyes? Say, did he 
have a coughin’ spell and choke red in 
the face? Well, sir, for a brand new de 
tective, you’ve done well. Listen, Jim: 
Gubby’s got the Hard Boiled Egg '” 

The night-man almost dropped his cup 
of coffee. 


“Go ’way!” he said. “Old Hard 
Boiled ? Himself ?” 

“That’s right! And caught him wit 
the goods. Say, listen, Gubby y 

For five minutes Pie-Wagon Pet 
talked, while Mr. Gubb sat with his 
mouth wide open. 

“See?” said Pie-Wagon at last. “And 
don’t you mention me at all. Don’t men 
tion no one. Just say to the Chief: ‘An 
havin’ trailed him this far, Mr. Mor 
iarty, and arranged to have “him took 
with the goods, it’s up to you !’ See? And 
as soon as you say that, have him send a 
couple of bulls with you, and if they 
can do it, they'll nab Old Hard-Boiled 
just as he takes your cash. And O/d 
Sleuth and Sherlock Holmes wont be in 
it with you when to-morrow mornin’s 
papers come out. Get it ?” 

Mr. Gubb got it. When he entered his 
bed-room, Mr. Critz was waiting for 
him. It was slightly after eight o’clock ; 
perhaps eight-fifteen. Mr. Critz had t! 
gold-brick neatly wrapped in newspaper. 
and he looked up with his kindly blue 
eyes. He had been reading the ‘“‘Complete 
Con’ Man,” and had pushed his spe 
tacles up on his forehead as Mr. Gubb 
entered. 

“T done that brick up for you,” he 
said, indicating it with his hand, ‘“‘so’s 
it wouldn’t glitter whilst you was goin’ 
through the street. If word got passed 
around there was a gold-brick in town, 
folks might sort of get suspicious-like 
Nice night for goin’ out, aint it? Got a 
letter from my wife this aft’noon,” he 
chuckled. “She says she hopes I’m doin’ 
well. Sally’d have a fit if she knew what 
business I was goin’ into. Well, time’s 
gettin’ along—” 

“T brung the money,” said Mr. Gubb, 
drawing it from his pocket. 

“Don’t seem hardly necess’ry, does it ?”’ 
said Mr. Critz mildly. “But I s’pose it’s 
just as well. Thankee, Mister Gubb. I'l] 
just pile into my coat—” 

Mr. Gubb had picked up the gold- 
brick, and now he let it fall. Once more 
the door flew open, but this time it opened 
for three stalwart policemen, whose re- 
volvers pointed. unwaveringly at Mr 
Critz. The plump little man gave one 
glance, and put up his hands. 

“All right, boys, you’ve got me,” he 
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said in quite another voice than that Mr. ‘I’m the goat. You stung me all right. 
Gubb knew, and allowed them to seize You worked me to a finish. I thought I 
his arms. He paid no attention to the knew all of you from Burns down, but 
police, but at Mr. Gubb, who was tearing you’re a new one to me. Who are you, 
the wrapper from what proved to be but anyway?” 

a common vitrified paving brick, he Mr. Gubb looked up. 

looked long and hard. “Me?” he said with surprise. ““Why— 

“Say,” said Mr. Critz to Mr. Gubb, why—I’m Gubb, the Detective.” 
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“Say,” said Mr. Critz, “who are you, anyhow?” “Me?” said Mr. Gubb, with surprise. 
“Why—why—I’m Gubb, the Detective.” 
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Providence Tinkers with the 
Business of Sunlover Sam 
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—,OTHIN’ don’t happen till 


N it takes place, nohow. Huh! 
\ Constable never cotch me 


' dat time.” Sunlover Sam, a 
big, chocolate-colored negro, had dodged 
in at one end of an alley and hot-footed it 
to the other. His baby-round face peered 
out cautiously. White folks and negroes 
strolled away unconcernedly. Nobody 
paid attention to Sunlover Sam. At the 
next corner a policeman swung his idle 
club, for lack of something better to do 
with it. The most hysterical rabbit would 
never have twitched a muscle at anything 
that Sam could see. 

Sam grinned foolishly. “Wonder how 
come me to stampede so swift? Maybe 
dat white feller warn’t no constable, an’ 
maybe he warn’t atter me a-tall. Huh! 
Skeery nigger sho do kick up a mighty 
heap o’ dus fer nothin’.” 

Sunlover stepped out into the open. 
Despite his. store-bought clothes and 
derby hat, he wasn’t prancing very proud. 
Troubles pestered his mind. He was no 
longer the care-free Sam ‘that hustled 
from Alabama when that constable’s 
dog took his scent and could tree him in 
Kingdom Come. Every time Sam recon- 
sidered that dog he hustled some more, 
until he had hustled plumb past Kingdom 
Come and slowed down in Mississippi. 
This continuation of hustle was through 
no fault of his; he had meant to stay 
slowed down. But Providence sent that 
Fessor negro, with the square-rimmed 
specs, whoenticed him to Vicksburg under 
the delusion of an easy job. Otherwise 
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Sam would have blind-bridled himself to 
plod the straight and narrow path. 

“Huh! Fessor played me for a good 
thing. An’ I sho did ’spicion him. Sho 
did. Dat Scar-face nigger, | knowed he 
war gwine to git me in a p’tickler fix wid 
dat job o’ his’n.” 

Fessor and Scar-face—constituting the 
Scar-Face Company, unincorporated, as 
they explained to Sam—employed this 
innocent-looking country negro as a stool 
pigeon. His job was to make terms with a 
planter and agree to move on his planta- 
tion. Representing himself as a man of 
family, with four good field hands, Sam 
extracted money for railroad fare and 
expenses—which went to the Company. 
Sam developed into an able-bodied rep- 
resenter. It was an easy job. It was a 
cinch. Labor being scarce, the planters 
would bite at a bare hook. Sam licked his 
lips over that sweet and fleeting recollec- 
tion. Money poured in so fast that it be- 
wildered him to count up how much 
his share would have been on Saturday 
night. Saturday night never came; the 
deputy sheriffs arrived first. Sam, being 
providentially absent, only Fessor and 
Scar-face were caught. Thus the Scar- 
Face Company was dissolved, crushed 
into a couple of discouraged cakes of 
coal dust which the trust-busting author- 
ities had shoveled into jail. 

During those four fidgety days while 
his ex-employers were unavoidably de- 
tained, Sunlover Sam tip-toed around 
Vicksburg and kept his running gear set 
on the hair trigger. “I aint in no fix to 
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“Hun! Constable never cotch me dat tume.” 
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have dem two niggers spreadin’ a passel 
o’ lies on me.” This was the frappe-ed 
fact. Sunlover dangled in the very mid- 
dle of a most particular fix. He still wore 
the outfit in which the Company arrayed 
him to sally forth and bunco the cred- 
ulous Captain Porter ; and Sam suspected 
tlat every policeman toted a description 
of that suit. So he could not feel com- 
fortable in Scar-Face’s coat and derby, 
although he looked highly 
prosperous. Fessor’s watch 

and chain were carried in 
his breeches pocket as 
the pawn shop guid pro 
quo for a square meal. 

As far as Sam could 
hear—and he listened 
mighty close — that 
pair of high-finance 
negroes in the jug had 
never chirped. But 
niggers are powerful 
uncertain ; they might 
unbutton their lip at 
a ticklish moment. 
“Den whar’d I be 
at?” he speculated. 
That’s why Sam held 
his breath and tip- 
toed around town. 

All of a sudden he 
quit tip-toeing and 
went to dodging, swifter 
than old Molly Cotton- 
Tail in the canebrake. This 
was when Mr. Grimsby 
made his startling re-appear- | 
ance, wild-eyed, with frenzied 
whiskers, stalking up and down 
Washington Street like a wobbly 
step-ladder that has broken loose in the 
joints. Sam dived into the first doorway. 
“Lawd Gawd! I ‘lowed he done gone to 
de plantation, and warnt never comin’ 


” 





























back. 

Grimsby had come back, telling every- 
body how that thieving country nigger 
had beat him out of sixteen dollars. 
“Huh!” observed Nathan Hooter, “I 
sho would love to set eyes on de nigger 
what kin git sixteen dollars outer dat 
white man.” 

To Grimsby this separation frém his 
cash was more painful than the violent 
separation from a porous plaster. taking 





the hide with it and leaving him raw. He 
mouthed and waggled his whiskers, seek 
ing news of the negro who had bilked 
him. 

“Jes lissen to dat ole white feller, 
belly-achin’ ’bout gittin’ beat—an’ 0) 
nigger.” This, grinfully, from the Speck- 
led Kid, expressed the African state of 
mind. 

Sunlover felt serenely undisturbed by 
Grimsby’s persistent inquiries for that 
country nigger in shirt sleeves with blue 
gingham galluses. Even if they knew, 
none of these black people would tell on 
him—not to a white man. 

Old Grimsby was easier to dodge than 
a steam calliope—Sam could hear him 
coming three blocks away. But there 
was mighty little sense in dodging, 
holding his breath and tip-toeing, 
when he didn’t know the constables 
—a lack of acquaintance which 
Sunlover immediately proceeded 
to rectify. The Speckled Kid be- 
ing an authority on constables 
and such like, Sam induced 
him to point them out— 
from a friendly door- 
way. “Dat little quick- 
steppin’ white feller 
—see ’im goin’ ’long 
vonder ? He’s de 
Creeper.” 

“De what?” 

“De Creeper 
—creeps up be- 
behint you an’ 
snaps dem nip- 
pers on befo’ 
you kin blink.” 
3 f w “Say he do?” 

Spe kle nod- 
ded* emphat- 
* ically, for 
Speckle knew. Both negroes drew back 
into the dark hallway and let the Creeper 
pass. Sunlover slipped cautiously to the 
door and took another long look. “I'll 
shore know him.” Then Sunlover’s face 
lighted up with a hopeful idea. “He aint 
got no dog,” he declared. 

“Huh! de Creeper don’t ’quire no dog; 
he do his own smellin’,” said Speckle. 

“He mighty sharp, aint he?” 

“Don’t eat nothin’ but razor soup,” 
Speckle announced gravely. 


“I'm jes dleeged to 
git some dinner.” 
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“Say he do? Look here, Speckle, I 
don’t enjoy dat feller’s name, ‘Creeper ;’ 
it makes me feel kinder skittish.” 

Speckle grinned. “Dat yudder con- 
stable—jes’ watch ‘im ramblin’ ‘long 
yonder wid dat big stick—he’s got a 
heap mo’ wusser name dan what de 
Creeper is got; dey calls Aim Johnny 
Goodgun—he so fat he can’t run much 
hisself, so he jes’ make his gun do de 
runnin’.” 

Sunlover took a mental inventory of 
Constable Seeb Gunn, and didn’t relish 
the way it stacked up. Speckle began 
thinking out loud. Speckle always needed 
his tongue to help him consider. ‘Wonder 
how come bofe dem constables a-hangin’ 
roun’ here? Dey must be atter some 
nigger what dere’s a big reward out 
for.” 

This suggestion didn’t make a hit with 
Sunlover Sam. “How come?” he de- 
manded. 

“Dem feller’s aint got a bit o’ use fer 
each udder. Dey wont never work to- 
gedder and is all de time squabblin’ 
*bout which one ketched a nigger. You 
bet ef you sees ’em bafe in de same 
place, it’s ’cause sumpin’s up.” 

Sam’s eyes snapped back and forth, 
like a mechanical doll’s, watching two 
constables at once. He saw old Grimsby 
swoop out of a uegro eating house and 
pounce upon the Creeper—grab him by 
the lapel to make him stop and listen. 
The Creeper was trying to pull away, 
and kept shaking his head. Presently he 
tore loose and left old Grimsby stand- 
ing there, still shouting about his six- 
teen dollars. Catching sight of Johnny 
Goodgun, Grimsby rushed across the 
street, and Johnny’s fatness failed to 
escape. Sam could almost hear what 
they said; he knew they were talking 
about him—old Grimsby never talked 
about anything else. Grimsby let go for 
a moment, and Johnny trundled himself 
away. Sunlover chuckled. ‘Neither one 
o’ dem constables aint payin’ him no 
mind.” But Sam put not his: trust in 
constables. 

The Speckled Kid kept on thinking 
aloud: ‘‘Dey aint atter dem nigger labor 
agents, ’cause I jes seen de p’leece takin’ 
’em bofe down to de train—sendin’ ’em 
off to N’ Yawleens.”’ 
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“You did?” Sam stuck up his ears, 
like a balky mule that is beginning t 
take notice; “whar you seed em?” 

“Yon dey go; down todes de depo’.” 

Sunlover watched his chance. While 
both constables were headed in the other 
direction, he scuttled to the corner and 
viewed with his own two eyes. Speckle 
had told no lie: there were Scar Face 
and Fessor limping dejectedly down the 
hill, with a pair of hand-cuffs binding 
them together. 

It was Sunlover’s record chuckle in a 
week, but he chuckled. ‘‘Lordee, I 
couldn’t be no wusser tickled—no suh, 
not ef I’d stuck a nail in my foot.” In 
spite of a strong psychological hunch to 
stay indoors while Grimsby and the con 
stables were abroad in the land, Sunlove 
couldn’t deny himself the pleasure. Scar 
Face and Fessor were going traveling, 
on a personally conducted tour—with- 
out a return ticket. Prudence tried to 
hold him back, but he naturally gravi 
tated down that hill to observe all the 
details of their emigration. Every little 
movement pleased him. “Huh!” he 
mused, “dem niggers come purty nigh 
mixin’ me up in dis here cote-house 
scrape—ef I hadn’t been too sharp.” 

Sunlover felt around in his pockets 
and fished out a cigar—the last of those 
that an optimistic planter gave him—a 
solitary gold-banded cigar, hoarded for 
some festive occasion which had now 
most happily arrived. He fired up, blew 
out his match, kept both eyes on the de 
parting Company, and enjoyed the deep 
damnation of their taking off. ‘De wise 
is took in dere own craftiness,”’ he mut- 
tered ; ‘de wicked have dig a pit which 
dey has fell into it dere own self. Huh, 
dis here preacher talk is bound to come 
true sometimes ; sho is.” 

Sam was having difficulty with the 
draft of his cigar, and the locomotive 
had trouble with its draft. Sam puffed 
and puffed; the locomotive took fresh 
courage and likewise began to puff. The 
train jerked, started and pulled out. Sam 
cocked his derby on one side of 
waved his hand and let out a huge ex- 
haust: “‘Good-by, niggers, an’ ef you 
all don’t never come back, dat’ll be 
plenty soon ernuff for me.” 

The smoke of the vanishing locomo- 
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tive soothed him, the rattle of those 


south-bound cars was a soft, sweet lul 


laby unto his ears. Sam drowsed and 
dreamed and enjoyed life, until Grimsby 
waked him up—Grimsby the alarm 
clock, Grimsby, flapping around like an 
old gray hawk, blinking into the face 
of every negro who had foregathered 
to watch the steam cars go by. He never 
blinked into Sunlover’s face; Sunlover 
toted his face away from there. Sunlover 
toted it away immediately 

Near the corner was a boiler-maker’s 
shop with a convenient pile of scrap 
iron lying in front. Behind this, against 
the wall, lay a small boiler luxuriously 
placed for lounging in the sunshine and 
the safety. Sunlover could observe old 
Grimsby and Grimsby couldn’t see him 
—idyllic situation! The train was gone ; 
the negroes thinned out. Grimsby like- 
wise thinned. Sunlover watched him flop- 
ping up that steep hill, until he disap- 
peared on Washington Street. 

In the sunshine and the safety Sam 
leaned back languidly against the wall 
and yielded himself up to joy. It was 
a perfectly competent wall to lean 
against, and a very comfortable boiler 
that Sam was sitting on. Restfully it 
reminded him of a seat-worn log in the 
edge of his field at home, and the rail 
fence that supported his back. Sam had 
nothing whatever to do, and here was 
a comfortable place to transact that sort 
of business. Both hands went deep into 
his empty pockets. Empty pockets made 
him feel at home—but Sam began to 
meditate upon a certain other emptiness : 
“I’m jes bleeged to git some dinner 
‘an’t travel no furder widout it.” 

Deeper went his hands into those 
‘mpty pockets until he struck Fessor’s 
watch in the very bottom. Sam’s face 
lighted up with a smile, then grew seri 
ous again. “I’m skeered to soak dis here 
watch ; dat Fessor nigger warn’t honest, 
an’ taint no tellin’ whar he got dis 
watch. Somebody might ’scuse me.” 

From constant sitting upon that log at 
home Sam had acquired the habit of cut- 
ting his eye around to see if the boss 
were coming. He had run away from the 
boss, but hadn’t got rid of the habit; so 
he cut his eye around. This was not pre 
meditated—merely one of those provi- 


dential occurrences which happen just 
n time to keep something else from hap 
pening. The something else was Johnny 
Goodgun, who came mighty close to 
happening on Sunlover Sam. Johnny 
might have happened if Sam hadn’t seen 
him nrst. 

Sam sat perfectly still, like a par 
tridge in the brush, nonchalantly, del 
onairly, unconcernedly  still—just as 
long as Johnny Goodgun seemed to be 
looking his way. Far be it from Sam to 
flutter and attract attention. Johnny 
(;oodgun turned his eye away, but kept 
on sauntering towards him. Johnny 
sauntered along so carelessly that Sun- 
lover suspected the honor of his intcn- 
tions. Sunlover kept on saying nothing 


g 
and kept on sitting still. He had just 
got his nerves steadied down to a point 
where he could stand hitched, and not 
break the bridle every time a newspa 
per rattled in the big road. But Johnny 
Goodgun acted mighty suspicious. Sam 
had plenty of room for suspicion—or 
anything ‘else—inside of him. He re- 
membered the Speckled Kid’s disquieting 
remark about Johnny’s handiness with 
a gun. 

Johnny Goodgun looked the other 
way. Sunlover was never sure how long 
Johnny continued looking the other way. 
No matter when Johnny looked back 
again, Sunlover was not there. Sunlover 
had evaporated. The wall was there, like- 
wise the boiler, deserted as a last year’s 
bird nest. Immediately subsequent to 
Johnny’s first look, Sunlover had turned 
the corner. Having turned, Sunlover 
reached up and got his hat, a mighty 
good sign that he was fixing to light out 
from there. Sunlover lit out, up the 
street, a very steep street, too steep to 
outrun a bullet, unless the runner got 
a flying start. That’s why Sunlover 
kept glancing backward to note the ex- 
act moment when Johnny Goodgun 
should also turn the corner. 

At this critical juncture Providence 
meddled with the affairs of Sunlover 
Sam, it being predestined that he should 
step into a hole. Providence didn’t seem 
to understand all of Sam’s business. Sun- 
lover had nearly. reached the next cor- 
ner, and felt safe, when he blundered 
into that hole and rolled out again with 
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his eyes turned backwards. Johnny 
Goodgun hadn’t turned the corner; he 
never did turn that corner at all. He 
went the other way, towards the depot. 
Sam stood in open-mouthed wonder 
ment, watching Johnny arrest quite an 
other negro—a big black fellow in gray 
clothes, who had been assisting the 
train to pull out. 

Sam’s mind worked mighty fast; 
then he began to work his legs, for the 
Creeper was sneaking up on him. Sam 
had only a forty-foot start, and needed 
every inch of it. Sam wasn’t trained to 
sprinting up step-ladders, else he mig] 
have distanced the Creeper up that 
Grove Street hill, which sloped like a 
roof. With abundant enthusiasm, he 
lacked practice. The Creeper saw Fifty 
Dollars Reward ahead of him, scamper 
ing up Grove Street with a derby in its 
hand. 

Again Providence bungled Sunlover’s 
affairs by locating the jail on top of 
the hill, at the exact spot where Sun 
lover’s wind gave out. On a shorter hill, 
or a longer wind, Sunlover’s jugging 
might have been indefinitely postponed. 
Short rations also contributed to Sam’s 
general break-down. The Creeper him 
self was pretty well played out. He 
could only touch Sam on the shoulder 
and gasp, “Get up from there, nigger, 
and walk inside.” 

Sunlover couldn’t raise enough breath 
to protest. He marched dumbly before 
his captor and stood in silence while the 
jailer wrote something on the jail regis- 
ter. “I done plumb give down,” he mur 
mured, and sank into a chair. He felt 
hollow and mighty weak. The two white 
men were talking in low tones; one of 
them said something about “Big Babe,” 
and both looked at him. Sunlover didn’t 
know what they meant and it worried 
him not. 

“That’s fifty plunks for you,” the 
red-faced jailer nodded jovially. 

“Sure !”’ said the Creeper. ““Now look 
here, Hold-fast ; don’t let the nigger get 
away.” 

“Hold-fast,” Sunlover repeated to 
himself—and surrendered, spiritually 
and physically. He was up against the 
hypnotism of names—which got him 
queered. Having dodged ‘Johnny Good- 





gun” and outrun “the Creeper,” here he 
was delivered into the hands of ‘Hold- 
fast.”” What’s the use? 

“Stand up, Babe.” 

Sunlover. never demurred to the stand- 
ing up, nor to the thorough searching— 
all his pockets, everything. Nothing but 
a plated watch and chain. “Where’s yo’ 
roll?” the Creeper demanded. 

“Who, me?” 

“Yes, yo’ wad?” 

“Lawd God, boss, I aint got nary 
cent”—a truth, perfectly manifest from 
the out-turning of his pockets. If Sun- 
lover had money, he had taken it in- 
ternally. 

“What did you do with your gun?” 

‘Aint never had nary -gun.” 

The two officers stared blankly at each 
other. This was singular. “He must ha’ 
chucked it away whilst you was chasin’ 
im,” the jailer suggested. 

Che Creeper shook his head, and said: 
“No, he didn’t—no nigger could do that 
on me. I thought o’ course we'd git him 
for concealed weapons—enough to hold 
him on.” 

“What charge must I put against 
him ?” 

‘Vag. Dangerous and suspicious char- 
acter.” 

Hold-fast bent over his register and 
Creeper hurried towards the door. ‘Wait 
a minute, Creeper,” said the jailer; 
‘“‘what’s your rush ?” 

Creeper moved like a shadow, noise- 
lessly on his rubber-heeled shoes. Out- 
side*the door he turned, his hatchet face, 
peering backward like a rat’s through a 
crack. “Got to git Barney McGinn to 
come and identify him,” he said. 

‘““What’s Babe been doing to Barney ?” 

‘Shot up Barney’s porter—Barney was 
right there and couldn’t stop it. He’s 
hoppin’ mad. Big Babe marched in and 
called for whiskey. Barney was openin’ 
a bottle of beer, and the porter didn’t 
get the whiskey quick enough to suit 
Babe. One word brought on another, and 
Babe took a couple o’ shots at the por- 
ter. That’s how I got the tip about him 
bein’ in town.” 

The jailer glanced uneasily towards 
Sunlover’s powerful shoulders, and said: 
“Hold on, Creeper, till I lock him up.” 
‘Never mind puttin’ him inside; let 




















him set in here. I wont be gone more’ 
ten minutes.” 

Hold-fast shook his head. “Reckon 
I’ll feel safer to turn the key on him 
it’s my dinner time, anyhow. Frank will 
be on duty when you get back. This way, 
nigger.” 

The big iron door slammed behind 
Sunlover. He heard the key click in the 
lock and promptly forgot about it. for 
Sam smelled a noble smell of cookery— 
the cook was feeding the prisoners. A 
rattle of pans and tinkle of coffee cups 
was the only thing that mattered. Sam 
cared nothing for the click of thé key 
nor the clang of that big iron door. He 
was being locked up, locked up with 
board and lodging; he had no time to 
bother his head about clicks and clangs. 

“Bill,” Hold-fast called to the inside 
deputy who was directing the feeding of 
the prisoners, ‘Bill, you needn’t put that 
feller in a cell; Creeper’s comin’ right 
back with a man to identify him.” Sun- 
lover didn’t even hear 
watching two cooks dish out the stew 
and pour the coffee. Pans were being 
passed to prisoners in their cells; other 
negroes sat on stools, or squatted against 
the walls of the corridor. Sunlover took 
his place in the receiving line. 

The inside deputy caught Sam’s ap- 
pealing smile, and asked: ‘Had your 
dinner ?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Sit down—on that stool.” 

Holding the pan in his lap, sopping 
up gravy with a chunk of corn bread as 
big as a brick, eating his steaming stew 
and hot potatoes, Sunlover Sam began 
to swell out and feel what it meant to 
live again. If the deputy had put a ball 
and chain on his legs he might have con 
sidered the expediency of running away. 
Anchored to a pan of victuals and a 

coffee cup, Sam considered only the 
dinner. 

Pre-occupied with the very last crumb 
of bread and the last sop of gravy, Sam 
failed to glance up when the hall door 
opened again, and another negro was 
shoved in. Old habitués nudged each 
other and gazed curiously at the new 
arrival. ‘“‘Wonder what dat nigger is 
’scused of ?? This was a bulky, middle- 
aged black man in gray breeches and 


this—he was 
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nondescript coat. Sam glanced up long 
enough to recognize the man who had 
been arrested at the depot by Johnny 


Goodgun just as Sunlover began his 
justly celebrated sprint up the Grove 
Street hill. 

“T wonder ef Johnny Goodgun warn’t 
atter dat nigger an’ not atter me a-tall ?” 
Sam considered. “An’ de Creeper tuk a 
notion to ’rest me jes ’cause he seen me 
a-runnin’ ?” 

Having disposed of all other food, 
Sam ruminated upon this food for 
thought: Putting his empty coffee cup in 
the empty pan, he walked meditatively 
to the place where the other prisoners 
had stacked their table-ware. There he 
stopped and chuckled: “’Twarn’t so 
wuss; he chased me up dat hill, right 
slam-bang into a fust-class dinner 

One of the prisoners sidled up to him 
and inquired, “Nigger, what you 
*scused of ?” 

‘*Scused o’ runnin’, I reckon,” Sun- 
lover replied absently. He wasn’t listen 
ing to that nigger; he wasn’t payin’ him 
no mind. Sam stood up very straight and 
challenged fate to harm him—for Sam 
had dined. 

Presently he found himself listening 
to voices in the jail office, two voices 
that he did not recognize. Then there 
rose a third voice, rasping, loud and 
complaining. Sam recognized that voice 
and quit paying attention to anything 
else. Grimsby was out there, and Grims- 
by had the floor. Sam stopped in the cor- 
ridor and listened to the same old cry. 
“That nigger beat me out o’ sixteen dol- 
lars; I want to be sure it’s the same 
feller. I want my money back, an’ if | 
don’t get it, I’m going to send him to 
the pen for life—for life, you hear me?” 

Scared, as he was, Sunlover crept to 
the door and peeped through the wicket. 
Grimsby was walking up and down the 
room, waving his long arms. “I want 
my money—do you hear that ?” 

Johnny Goodgun winked at the jail- 
er. “Mr. Grimsby, what makes you 
think we’ve got your nigger?” 

“Didn’t a nigger get arrested down by 
the depot less’n a hour ago?” 

Frank nodded. “Yes, sir; we just put 
him in.” 

Grimsby waggled his bushy beard that 
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needed a curry-comb, and rubbed to- 
gether those hands which needed soap 
and water. “That’s the nigger / want; 
beat me out o’ sixteen dollars, cash.” 

“How did he happen to beat you out 
of it?” Frank winked back at the con- 
stable. 

“rTe’d come to me for money, said he 
was going to move his family on my 
place; we need labor mighty bad. Nig- 
ger wanted a hundred and fifty dollars 
—lucky I didn’t give him but sixteen.” 
Grimsby waggled his beard again, while 
Johnny nudged the jailer, and said: “Mr. 
Grimsby, you didn’t let him work ¢hat 
old, worn-out trick? I never thought 
you'd ha’ fell for it.” 

“You see, I was in a terrible pinch 
for hands—cotton in the field and 
couldn’t get it picked; didn’t have a 
chance to do nothing—you fellers quit 
snickerin’ at me.” 

“We aint snickerin’.” 

Grimsby knew better; he said so; he 
said so fluently and forcibly ; he clamped 
his bear-trap jaws. “Show me. that 
nigger.” 

“All right, Mr. Grimsby.” Frank tried 
to look serious and started towards the 
inner door. 

Sunlover felt that his time had come; 
he shrank back from the wicket, and went 
to the far corner of the hall. There he 
sat mighty still while the key rasped in 
the door. “Bill,” the jailer shouted, 
“send out that new nigger—the last one 
we put in.” Bill turned and glanced 
around the corridor. Sam shrunk in the 
corner. ‘‘Come here,” Bill said, and beck- 
oned to that sulky middle-aged negro who 
had arrived while Sam was eating dinner. 
Sam caught a long breath; he wasn’t 
“Tt’—not for a minute. 

The big negro in gray followed Frank 
out of the jail office; Sunlover heard an- 
other prompt uproar from Grimsby. 
“That aint my nigger; never saw that 
nigger before; can’t you fellers ever 
catch the right one?’ Grimsby made such 
a racket that nobody could hear Sunlover 
slipping back to the wicket. Squinting 
out with one eye, he watched and lis- 
tened. 

Grimsby’s big, scrawny hands shot 
straight up in the air. “That’s jes like 
you police, jes like you; honest tax pay- 


ers get no protection, none whatever.” 

“But, Mr. Grimsby—’” 

“Don’t ‘but’ me; I’ve been losing time 
in Vicksburg for three days—hotel bill 
costing a dollar an’ a half a day, tryin’ 
to get you fellers to arrest that thievin’ 
nigger. Told every policeman in town.”’ 

“What sort of a looking nigger was 
he?” inquired Johnny Goodgun. 

“How do I know—that’s for you-all 
to find out—common, ordinary country 
nigger—like every other country nigger, 
only he didn’t have on any coat.” 

“Plenty niggers don’t wear coats,” 
suggested Frank. 

Grimsby turned on him and exploded: 
“That’s a pretty howdy-do! Planter 
comes to town, gets robbed by the first 
nigger he meets—loses sixteen dollars, 
and the police can’t do a thing—not a 
single thing. Oh!” 

“If you could give us a description of 
him—” 

“Description? First thing I know 
you'll want me to go catch him myself. 
Want me to ¢ry him myself—and I'd 
convict him all right. Want me to take 
him to the pen’ myself, spend my own 
good money for railroad fare to Jackson? 
What do we pay you for?” Grimsby 
wrought himself up to the limit of his 
sixteen-dollar fury. Sunlover eyed him 
through the wicket and thanked Provi- 
dence for a stout jail door between them. 
Sunlover couldn’t understand why it 
was that those other two men seemed 
more amused than indignant at Grims- 
by’s tale of calamity. They had no sym- 
pathy for the old curmudgeon. If Grims- 
by had been any one of a hundred other 
planters they would have trotted their 
legs off to oblige him. The joke was on 
Grimsby, and they were glad of it. “If 
you can’t describe the nigger, I’m afraid 
there’s nothing we can do.” 

“Then do nothin’-—do nothin’—that’s 
what the police always do. I am going 
to write a piece and put it in the news- 
papers.” Grimsby bolted through the 
door, bumping without apology into a 
squatty, broad-faced man who was enter- 
ing. Barney McGinn turned good-hu 
moredly and gazed after the late de- 
parted. “Old gent seems kinder hot in 
the collar,” Barney remarked with a flirt 
of his left hand, which exhibited a big 
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cigar, and somewhat bigger 
diamond. 

“He shore is got a grouch,” 
Johnny Goodgun laughed ; “a 
country nigger worked him on 
that labor game, worked old 
Grimsby—don’'t that tickle yo’ 
ribs? He’s been here four days 
howlin’ for his sixteen dol- 
lars.” 

‘“‘Aw let ’im kick,” said Bar- 
ney ; “do ’im good. Say, Frank, 
where’s that Babe nigger? 
Creeper sent me up here to 
identify him.” 

“Creeper sent you?” John- 
ny Goodgun wheeled upon him 
in wrathful astonishment. 
“What’s Creeper got to do 
with Big Babe?” 

“Got a heap,” said the 
Creeper as he stepped noise- 
lessly through the door and 
glared at Johnny. “It’s my 
case.” 

Johnny _ out-glared ~ the 
Creeper until it seemed that his 
eyes would pop from his head. 
“Your case? Aint I had a war- 
rant for Babe all this month? 
You can’t put one like that 
over on me, and get my. fifty 
dollars.” 

“Your fifty dollars? You 
aint got fifty cents interest in 
Babe.” 

“T’ll show you—” 

“Better show me _ right 
now!” And _ the Creeper 
squared himself to fight. 

The brawny McGinn, being 
official bouncer for his near- 
beer joint, was accustomed to 
handling a_ sudden _ brawl. 
“Here, youse cut it out,” he 
announced. 

“Cut out nothin’,” the Creeper 
snarled; “I’ve been settin’ up nights to 
catch that nigger, an’ soon as | pinch 
"im, here comes this tub 0’ dog-meat an’ 
claims the reward.” 

Johnny bristled up. “You can’t call 
me no tub o’ dog meat, you little hatchet 
faced doodle-bug; ’sides that you never 
pinched ’im, never done no such thing.” 
“You’re a liar; I brought him to jail.” 
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“Old gent seems kinder hot in the collar,” Barney 
remarked. 


“You're another liar; I brought him 
myself.” Barney McGinn flung out a 
hand in each direction, grabbing both 
men. When Barney got his strangle-hold, 
both men wanted to fight. Barney shook 
‘em both, shook ’em good. ‘See here, 
bullies, when 7 say cut it out, you cut it 
out. That goes, see! Frank, trot out your 
nigger an’ lemme have a look at him.” 
Barney let loose his grip on Johnny’s 
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collar; Johnny pointed to that middle 
aged negro who was sitting small in the 
corner. “Stand up, Babe.” The negro 
stood up sulkily. Barney stuck the cigar 
in his mouth, eyed him like a connoisseur, 
and punctually announced: “That aint 
Babe.” 

(he Creeper had been staring at the 
new negro—a negro he had never seen 
before. When Barney disclaimed  ac- 
quaintance, Creeper fell over on the desk 
and gave Johnny the horse laugh. “Is 
that the nigger you pulled for Babe? Run 
yo’ fat self to death and catched /him/ 
Never did have no sense nohow. Co’se 
that aint Babe. Babe’s in yonder. Bring 
him out, Frank.” 

“Bring out who?’ Frank looked 
puzzled. 

“Big Babe! I put him in here myself, 
not more’n a half hour ago. You aint let 
him get away?” The Creeper sprang up 


. excitedly. 


b 


“Keep still, Creeper, an’ don’t tear yo 
shirt; th’ aint been no such nigger in 
this jail.” 

“Sure there was. Sure there was. | 
brought him here before you come on 
watch. Hold-fast locked him up. Look 
on your register.” 

“Maybe so; I didn’t know a thing 
about it.” 

Creeper ran around behind the desk 
while Frank opened the register. “A ee- 
rect!” he said. ‘“‘Here he is—‘Big Babe, 
alias Sloppy, alias Wash Dugger.’ ”’ 

‘““That’s him,” said the Creeper ; “that’s 
him ; trot him out.” 

Johnny Goodgun turned away from 
his own discredited capture and stared 
at the jailer. It was solemnly evident that 
Johnny knew nothing of the Creeper’s 
prize. The fat constable began to puff 
with wrath, until his vest no longer over- 
lapped his breeches, separating gradu- 
ally and exposing a wide zone of white 
around his middle. The Creeper lounged 
in a chair and enjoyed it. Johnny shot 
one venomous glance towards his ancient 
rival and let go his breath in a hiss of 
steam. 

Barney McGinn laughed and moved 
away from him, saying, ‘Cool off, 
Johnny ; don’t bust on me.” 

Johnny commenced to shrivel and get 
flabby ‘ike a punctured balloon. The gap 


around his middle closed again ; he stood 
with bleary eyes blinking towards that 
inner door through which the Creeper’s 
fifty dollar prize was to appear. Frank 
opened the door and called, “Here Bill, 
send out ig Babe.” 

Ihe Creeper maintained his attitude 
of unconcerned complacen y. Out of a 
corner of his eye he watched the slow 
deflation of Johnny Goodgun—which 
was worth the price of admission. 

From the remotest stool in the farthest 
and darkest corner of the corridor, Sun- 
lover Sam heard the call for “Big Babe.” 
It came like a respite; he thought they 
were going to send for him—to put him 
face to face with Grimsby. Sam did not 
know that Grimsby was gone, but he 
knew that the Creeper had arrived. The 
arrival of Creeper meant that business 
was going to pick up for Sam. 

“Here you! Big Babe,” Frank called 
in at the wicket. Sunlover never moved. 

Bill walked half way down the cor- 
ridor and beckoned, ‘‘Babe, come here— 
don’t you hear?” Sunlover gazed at him 
with big black eyes. Bill strode over and 
shook him by the shoulder. “Get up, 
nigger.” 

Sam arose, asking: “White folks, does 
you mean me?” 

“Yes; get a move on you.” 

“Dat’s all right, boss, ef you say 
come.” 

Bill had been the jailer for so long, 
that he paid no attention to a suspect’s 
denial of his name. He shoved Sunlover 
through the door, into the jail office, 
where Frank took charge of him. 

Frank led Sunlover into the lime-light 
in the middle of the floor, where four 
white men and a negro fixed their eyes 
upon him. “Howdy, white folks, how 
you-all do?” said Sam. 

Four white men were looking straight 
at him, the Creeper with a smile of quiet 
satisfaction, Johnny Goodgun from be- 
neath a lowering brow and tugging at 
his mustache, the jailer looking expect- 
ant. Barney McGinn stood straddle-wise, 
chewing a cigar and looking disap- 
pointed. That other negro looked—he 
just looked because the white folks were 
looking. 

Sam looked all around; he knew that 
Grimsby couldn’t be in that room without 














his seeing him, and couldn’¥ be on the 
block without being heard. Hence Sam’s 
smile of the junior cherubim, and his: 
“Howdy, white folks.” 

All of a sudden Barney McGinn turned 
loose one of his most sincere whoops. 
Barney rolled over on the table and 
laughed ; Barney collapsed in a chair and 
choked ; Barney stamped on the floor and 
shouted. Everybody forgot Sunlover Sam 
and paid attention to Barney. ‘The Creep- 
er had enjoyed a tolerably good amateur 
laugh himself; it was no more than a 
snicker compared with Barney’s haw- 
haw. 

‘he Creeper began to get nervous and 
began to get up. “‘What’s the matter, Bar- 
ney ?” he asked anxiously. 

“T was jes smilin’ at you an’ Johnny, 
bout to tangle up in a fight over these 
two niggers—an’ neither one of ’em aint 
Babe.” 

“What!” As the Creeper sprang up to 
stare, Johnny Goodgun sat down to 
laugh, shaking his fat paunch like Santa 
Claus. ‘‘Pears to me like this here joke is 
kinder spreadin’, all the way roun’,” he 
choked. 

Sunlover’s time had come to speak up: 
“T kep’ a-thinkin’ you-all white gentle- 
muns was callin’ me outer my name. 
Aint never been called Babe in all my 
bo’n days.” 

“What’s yo’ name?” 

“Name Sam.” 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“‘Meanin’ me, boss?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“I come from Alabama, boss; I’m a 


workin’ nigger.” ; 


“What doin’ ?” 

“Farmin’.” 

The irresistible frankness and drollery 
of this doll-faced, chocolate-colored 
giant set all the white folks to smiling. 
Sam knew then he was safe. “Ef dis here 
Creeper gent’man had jes axed me my 
name, I could ha’ saved ’im a heap o’ 
runnin’.” 

“Look here, Frank,” Barney McGinn 
spoke up briskly, “have you got anything 
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ag’in’ this nigger? I want him to go 
long with me.” 

Frank glanced at the Creeper; the 
Creeper shook his head. ‘If he aint Babe, 
I aint got nothin’ ag’in’ him.” 

“Nigger!” Barney turned abruptly to 
Sunlover—Sam loved for white folks to 
call him “nigger” in that tone of voice. 
It always meant a job, or two-bits. 

“Nigger, do you want a job? My other 
porter can’t work for a month.” 

“Yas suh—what kind o’ job?” 

“Washin’ bottles; porter in my near- 
beer saloon.” 

“Near beer? How nigh do / come to 
de beer?” 

“So near you can’t tell the difference— 
I don’t sell nothing but soft drinks.” 
Barney winked at the officers and Sam let 
out a laugh. “Mister Will—dat’s de one 
what used to be my boss—Mr. Will, he 
say soft drinks sho gives the town a 
mighty hard name. Boss, is dis job 0’ 
your’n—is it again’ de law?” 

Barney laughed. “It aint ag’in’ the 
poleece.” 

“How "bout de constables?” Sam 
glanced at both constables and felt as- 
sured of Barney’s official standing. “I 
didn’t mean no harm by axin’. ’ Pears to 
me every job I gets, de white folks comes 
a-meddlin’ wid it—an’ I wants one 
what’s safe.” 

“You've got it; come with me.” 

Frank went around to the desk and 
handed out Sunlover’s watch and chain. 
“Lordee boss; I liketer forgot dis. You 
gentmuns sho do treat a nigger nice— 
treats him mighty nice. I wants to say 
‘thankee boss’ fer dat fust-class dinner.” 

Barney McGinn started down Cherry 
Street with his new porter slouching 
along behind him. The negro kept chuck- 
ling; presently Barney heard him laugh 
aloud, and demanded: ‘‘What is it, Sam ?”’ 

“IT was jes kinder studyin’. From de 
way I run myself to death gettin’ to dis 
jail, ’pears like I oughter stayed here 
longer’n what I done. Here I is goin’ 
away widout supper. Aint dat jes’ like a 
nigger ?”’ 











Without warning, she tossed one of 


the shoes full at me. 


“Ghe GIRL in the WOODS 


BEBE By CHARLES R. BARNES DEBE 


iLLUVUSTREATED BY 


—|HAVE seen my photograph in 

] the Sunday papers labeled: 

“Henry Warren’ Brownson, 
————'_~ Millionaire Widower, Re 
ported Engaged.” Many people, no 
doubt, have looked upon my published 
likeness and envied the slightly gray, 
keen-eved, serious-visaged man of wealth 
it represented. They have heard my name 
coupled in stray matrimonial gossip with 
that of a slender, reserved woman, re 
markable for her icy beauty, Mrs. Char 
lotte Wynne; and they have begrudged 
me her favor. 

None knew how my whole nature pro 
tested against that alliance, which my 
women relatives seemed determined to 
bring about. The society news mentioned 
my long, solitary motor trips to the open 
country ; and there was never a sentence 
to tell that I fled thus out into the fresh 
breezes, that they might blow the emi- 
nently proper, unsympathetic widow 
Wynne out of my tormented brain. I 
suppose that I was an envied individual. 
But the world does not always under- 
stand. 
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When I awoke on that eventful morn 


ing, the details of which I am alfout to set 
down, I was far from being a happy man 
The lovely Mrs. Wynne was on my mind ; 
and my five noisy children soon joined 
her there. I heard the young people hurl- 
ing the nursery breakfast dishes about. 
Once the voice of my fifteen year old 
daughter, Elizabeth Van Ness Brownson, 
came to me, following a burst of hyster- 
ical laughter. 

“Set ‘em up in the other alley!” 

The din arose to such a clamor that | 
left my bed and ordered my breakfast 
served in the library, which was so s¢ 
questered that the disturbance became 
less disquieting. Therefore I was enabled 
to think more connectedly about Mrs 
Wynne. I had spent a part of the pre 
vious evening with her and, somehow, | 
had a strong impression that we had con 
versed on matrimonial topics after a man 
ner that might have left her with a de 
cidedly erroneous opinion concerning my 
ideas for my future. Her more than cor 
dial attitude toward me had long since 
convinced me that she would welcome a 
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“Not as good as Campbell’s” 


“ATO. There is none like that.” 
This is what people who know the best and have 
it in their homes say every day about 


whit, Sis 


Not only is it composed of the choicest materials known, 
but our method of retaining their fresh natural flavor is ex- 
clusive with us. And our blending-formula was originated 
by the foremost soup-expert in the world. 

Try this perfect soup prepared with milk or cream as a 
bisque and you will realize that the most 
expensive hotel, the most palatial club = 
or private residence can supply nothing Bian 
better. Campo 
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Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
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Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
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union of our hearts and fortunes. But she ago; and I am sure that I would not have 
was so frigidly reserved and formal that, run away from my home on the morning 
in considering her as a possible wife, | of which I write. 


have caught myself actually on the verge 


I was regretting my foolish confidences 


of shivering. I knew that with all my of the evening before, when the hubbu 
in my house increased to sucl 
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To my utter consternation, she deliberately seated herself on a 
convenient rock and began to remove her shoes and stockings. 


domestic trials, I stood in need of some 


howling, crashing might t 
even the isolation of the library 


could not deaden it. | 
leaped to my feet and 
opened the door, straight- 
way faring forth into a 
veritable inferno. Electr 

bells were shrilling; my 
young son, Egbert Hazel- 
ton Brownson, aged ten 
was hammering a fear 
some din out of the tubu 
lar chimes of the hall 
clock, with a roller skate ; 
William Walding Brow: 


- son, twelve years old, his 


young face flush 
with exertion, was 
hoisting heavy pieces 
of furniture over the 
balustrade at the to] 
of the stairway and 
sending them smas! 
ing to the marble fl 
of the hall. Servants 
stood by, impotently 
screaming. At my aj 
pearance, the voice 
my daughter Eli: 
beth came enthusi 
astically from the up- 
per regions. 

“We've lit a whol 
lot of matches,” s! 
gleefully explained, 
“and they make a 
great big smoke and th: 
funniest smell! You see, 
we're playing volcano 
and having the ‘Last 
Days of Pompeii.’ After 
a while we mean to es 
cape through the street 
door, but we have to save 
the household goods!” 


- 


It was more than my fretted nerves 


one more sympathetic and human. Had could endure. I hurried to my rooms for 
she shown a tenderer side, I doubtless proper clothing and left that house. 


would have been enslaved by her beauty 
and intellectual accomplishments long 





In the street, I stopped a cruising taxi- 
cab. I told the driver to take me out in 
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the country where it was quiet, naming 
a highway along which I frequently 
drove. He favored me with a searching 
glance, as if suspicious of my mental 
poise, then pointed his car northward 
toward the open reaches. 

As the car sped into the verdant fresh 
ness of the rural stretches, I seemed to 
grow younger. I was forty-three yeurs 
old, vut at the beginning of that trip I 
felt like an octogenarian with the blues. 
Gradually, though, as the minutes 
passed, I relaxed against the cushions, 
forgetful of the trials with which my life 
bristled. Then, with pleasurable sudden- 
ness, my conveyance shot around a turn in 
the road upon a most attractive bit of 
scenery. Instantly I recalled it as a spot I 
had often passed. To the right, at the 
bottom of a steep wooded slope, purled a 
wide, clear brook. On its opposite bank 
was thick woodland, full of soft green 
tints and deep shadows. I called to my 
driver to stop. 

“Wait for me here,” I ordered. “I wish 
to loiter along that stream for a half 
hour or so.” 

The man stopped his car and I got out. 
New life seemed to flood into me as I 
climbed the wayside fence and struck out 
through the soft, fragrant grass toward 
the brook. It was as if I had entered an 
enchanted land. My cares vanished and 
I began to caper along the bank of the 
stream like a farm lad freed from 
uncongenial chores. For nearly a quarter 
of a mile I skipped and ran and tossed 
pebbles into the water. Then, all at once 
I stood still, my eyes fixed on a most al- 
luring picture on the opposite side of the 
brook. 

The place where I stood was a gently 
sloping hillside, clear of timber for a 
distance of ten yards from the water’s 
edge. Behind me was a luxuriant growth 
ef trees, effectually screening the spot 
from the highway. On the other side of 
the brook the topography was much the 
same, excepting that the trees grew much 
nearer the water and the bank of the 
rivulet was a shelving, narrow strip of 
white pebbly sand. And there, on that 
glistening, moist foothold, with the mys- 
tery of the shadowy woods behind her, 
stood a wonderfully lovely girl in white. 
She had dark, thick hair, in which the 


sun revealed golden glints; large, her 
eyes were, and brown, suggestive of ro- 
mantic dreaming. As she stood these, she 
made a picture of slender grace that was 
altogether charming. Her figure was sup 
ple and trim, and there was an athleti: 
poise to it that would draw admiration 
anywhere. She looked my way and saw 
me. And then, to my surprise, she waved 
her hand. 

“T’ve been expecting you,” she called, 
in a delightfully frank voice. “Come 
down a little closer to the water and wait 
for me. I'll be with you in a moment and 
I can explain as we go along.” 

I was at a loss for anything to say to 
that. Evidently she had been waiting 
there for some one and had mistaken me 
for that person. I stepped down toward 
the water’s edge, and it was on my tongue 
to account for my presence, when to my 
utter consternation, she deliberately 
seated herself upon a convenient rock 
and began to remove her shoes and stock- 
ings. 

I am a man of forty-three, as I have 
mentioned, and I have traveled exten- 
sively. Consequently I can truthfully 
say that I am a person of some experience. 
However, the situation in which I found 
myself was one quite new to me. Never 
in my life had I been set down in a se- 
cluded woodland retreat with a very 
pretty girl of perhaps nineteen, who in 
sisted on taking off her shoes and stock- 
ings in my presence. I grew agitated and 
I supposed I flushed. Also, I turned my 
eyes down stream. Instantly I heard her 
voice and I fancied that it was shaded 
with a touch of pique. 

“Gracious, you seem bored! Do you 
spend your days watching girls prepar- 
ing to go wading? A man in your posi- 
tion is supposed to be keenly interested.” 

I managed to speak, though I was em- 
barrassed almost beyond words. 

“It’s all a mistake—” I began. She 
smiled and wiggled the pink toes of her 
left foot while she began to unfasten the 
other stocking. 

“T understand,” she interrupted, “but 
you musn’t let it happen again. Be a regu- 
lar man and show a little concern in 
what’s happening.” The stocking was 
deftly stripped off and she arose. Into 
each of her small shoes she stuffed one 
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THE WOODS 


tion so frivolous and undignified. But 
her face remained serious. The second 
shoe with its contents followed the first. 
“Now,” she informed me, ‘I’m coming 
across.” One little foot 
dipped into the water. In 
stantly a quick cry broke 
from the girl’s lips. 
“Whee-e-e! This water 


-~ 


is co-o-o-old !” 
\ However, she hes 
) itated but a moment 
\. Like a graven image 
i \\ I stood there and 
/ \ ia / watched her carefully 
1 \ YZ pick her way through 
the shallow _ brook. 
Her white skirts were 
caught in both hands 
and cautiously lifted 
to clear the water. 


es Now her © slender, 
[- ~~, Symmetrical body 
5 was delicately 
balanced on the 


aE projecting rock; 

iS now it swayed to- 

she l= / ward me over the 

4 Why uneven creek bot- 

hd tom. Once she stum- 
Zi “| bled and cried: 


“Ouch !” 

“What is it?” I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily 
beginning to remove 

- my coat for a plunge. 

ie stepped on i 
sharp stone,” she ex 
plained. Then, with an 
amused twinkle in her 
eyes: “Would you re- 


“Don’t you think you’d be doing more nearly the correct thing, ally jump in after me if 


if you'd take my hand and help me out of this water?” 


of the diaphanous silk things; then with- 
out warning, she suddenly tossed one of 
them full at me. 

“Catch it,” she commanded, “and don’t 
dare let it drop in the water !”” I managed 
to obey her by pawing awkardly in the 
general direction of the flying apparel. 
No doubt I cut a pretty figure, scram- 
bling thus wildly after a hoidenish maid’s 
tiny shoe. I expected to hear her burst 
out laughing at the sight of a gray- 
haired, solemn-faced man at an occupa- 


I needed you?” 

“Try me!”.I_ en- 
thusiastically answered. 

“You’re warming up,” she commented, 
“and I’m glad you are. At first I thought 
you were going to be terrible stiff.”” She 
had almost reached the shore. “Don’t 
you think you’d-be doing more nearly) 
the correct thing, under the circum 
stances, if you’d take my hand and help 
me out of this water? Please do it. Be a 
sport!” She laughed deliciously and ex 
tended a well formed hand. I took it. 

“My dear young lady,” I said, “I am 
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only too glad to be of assistance to you. 
fhe unexpectedness of our meeting af- 
fected my self possession, I fear. From 
now on, however, I shall look to my man- 
ners.” 

“You needn’t bother to do any heavy 
thinking,”’ she assured me. “Let me have 
mv shoes and stockings and I'll put them 
on again. Then I'll be teacher and give 
you my idea of how a man should act 
when he’s alone with a girl, "way off in 
the woods. Want to come to my party ?” 

There was a wealth of banter in her 
words and I instinctively knew that she 
was making fun of me. But, instead of 
angering me, her attitude immediately 
put me on my mettle. I was, indeed, for- 
ty-three years old and, therefore, prob- 
ably supposed to be somewhat passé. But 
I had bandied small talk much of my life 
in New York’s most frivolous hall-rooms, 
a training which surely should have fitted 
me to preserve my self possession before 
this breezy romp of a girl. It was not for 
such as I to behave like a confused, em- 
barrassed bumpkin in the face of an un- 
usual adventure. So I answered, as my 
companion carefully seated herself with 
her back toward me and unconcernedly 
drew on her stockings. 

“T am indeed honored by your invita- 
tion—” I was not permitted to finish. 

“Try to act naturally,” she sharply ad 
monished. ‘‘When I am ready to get up, 
you must help me. After that you'd better 
start right in making love to me.” 

I stared in amazement? 

“Er—what?” I gasped. 

Making love,” she calmly insisted. 
“That is, if you’ve made 'ove enough 
times to know how. You have, haven't 
you?” There was a touch of impatience 
in her tone and manner. I found it diffi- 
cult to answer. 

go 

“Oh bother!” she cried. “Don’t get all 
fussed up over nothing. Take your man- 
ner out of cold storage and wade right in. 
Act as if you were one of those speed-’em- 
up men who rush a girl off her feet.” 
She put out her hands for assistance and 
I helped her up, meanwhile staring at 
her in bewilderment. The young women 
of my acquaintance were, to put it mildly, 
less unconventional than this startling 
piece of femininity. To be perfectly frank 





THE WOODS 


about it, I was undeniably shocked. 

For an instant I entertained the dis 
concerting idea that here was a beautiful 
escaped lunatic. But a glance into her 
clear, velvety eyes, a-sparkle with health 
and vivacity and steadily sane, dispelled 
the thought. During that quick look into 
them I would have staked my reputation 
for intelligence on my decision that this 
informal person was in her right mind 
Subsequent events proved that I was cor 
rect. But, notwithstanding my belief, | 
was none the less perturbed. Something 
surely was askew, somewhere. It is not 
written in the log of life’s voyage that a 
graceful witch of the woods shall some- 
time come upon a man and demand that 
he declare himself of the tender passion. 
Cautiously I looked down upon the girl 
as she stood there beside me ; and sudden- 
ly I realized that the task she had set 
me was not unpleasant to contemplate. 
Her fresh, healthy girlishness made an 
irresistible appeal. I glanced at her 
clean-cut profile, at her lithe form, so 
springily alive, and in a flash I had her 
in contrast with that austere woman of 
precise expression and movement, Mrs. 
Wynne. The blandishments of the girl’s 
effervescing youth enmeshed me. For a 
moment I thought of my five boisterous 
children, of my detested responsibility 
toward the widow; and then reason was 
snapped to the four winds, for the se- 
ductive dryad slipped a warm hand into 
mine. 

“We'll saunter on, if you don’t mind,” 
she suggested, starting along the creek 
bank in the direction from which I had 
entered this Eden, “and for heaven’s 
sake, put a little snap in your work! 
Squeeze my hand and I’ll jerk it away. 
Then you catch it again and don’t let go, 
even’ if I do seem to object. You see, 
girls really like that sort of thing and 
when they fight, it’s all bluff. Pretend 
you hear an alarm clock going off and 
wake up—oh, do wake up!” 

I caught the little hand and placed it 
on my arm. She coyly drew it away. And, 
as I tussled with her to regain it, the last 
hint of my domestic and social responsi 
bilities vanished in a brief mental con- 
templation of _Mrs. Wynne’s_ shocked 
features—supposing her to be hidden 
somewhere near. Mrs. Wynne! I con- 
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temptuously sniffed. Why consider a 
prim, unbending female as a life partner, 
when the world offered such vibrant, hu- 
man, cuddling young persons as the one 
who this day was loitering through the 
cool, fresh-smelling woods with me, un- 
chaperoned and unashamed ? | felt that I 
could be happy with a girl like her. Again 
my glance stole to her. Make love? Yes 
I could—and mean it! The hot, reckless 
blood of an almost forgotten youth 
surged in my veins; and | stifled a weak, 
pessimistic voice within me which was 
trying to remind me that I was too old 
for intense, throbbing romance. | 
squeezed that girl’s hand again, and an 
electric tingle vibrated through me as 
she permitted the caress. 

After an interval, however, conscience 
assured me that I erred in thus continu- 
ing my acquaintance with one so patently 
mistaken concerning my identity. No one 
had ever spoken of me as a dishonorable 
man, but that morning the temptation 
was strong to foster whatever fiction ruled 
the girl’s mind. With her soft little hand 
in mine and lying contentedly in the tight 
hold I maintained, the straightforward- 
ness of my words, under the circum- 
stances, was praiseworthy. I decided to 
chance the disrupting of the sweet heaven 
into which I had blundered. 

“Do you know who I am?” I abruptly 
asked. 

“Certainly,” came her prompt answer. 
“About an hour ago a telephone message 
said that you would be out in a machine. 
I was told to be waiting for you—and 
we didn’t lose any time—did we?” She 
glanced up prettily. “But don’t talk of 
things which do not matter, or we’ll get 
out of the spirit of all this. Make love to 
me. When we get to that big tree,”’— 
pointing to one perhaps twenty feet 
away,—‘‘I think you’d better take me in 
your arms.” 

I caught my breath. 

“You are sure that you mean it?’ I 
managed to say. 

“Of course,” she answered, and 
seemed surprised at my hesitancy. 

“You were not expecting anyone 
else?” 

“No,” replied she. “I suppose you re- 
fer to Harry Morton. Well, he was hit 
by an automobile, so that lets him out, 
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doesn’t it? I'll be perfectly frank with 
you and say that while | never wished 
any hard luck on Mr. Morton, I just 
couldn’t help hoping he’d get lost at sea 
or something. He’s not a gentleman. You 
are. Slip your arm around my waist now. 
That’s it. You see, it seems natural and 
just as it should be when yow do it. But 
if you were that Harry Morton, I’d be 
afraid and want to run. Hold me tighter, 
Mr. Tombstone!” 

The proximity of her acted like wine. 
My heart speeded up until its beats be- 
came hard, excited jolts. I leaned over 
and down until my lips were close to her 
pink ear. 

“I never dreamed it possible to be so 
irresistibly drawn to a person in so short 
a time as I am to you,” I declared. 

She laughed. 

“You say it as if you were reading it 
out of a book,” she gaily informed me. 
“But I’m not surprised. They said you 
were stiff and conventional and that I'd 
have to thaw you out. But they said you 
were a perfect gentleman and told me not 
to be fresh—I hope I haven’t been?” 

“My dear,” I hastened to assure her, 
“you’ve been nothing but adorable!’ 

“T haven’t gone too far in telling you 
what is expected ?” 

“Indeed no!” 

“Well, I’m glad. They said if I over- 
did it and didn’t leave something to your 
own intelligence, you’d be provoked and 
maybe go away. And believe me, I’m the 
last person in the world to try to drive 
you off. Your position is so far above 
mine, and all that sort of thing—’’ She 
broke off and glanced about, her eyes 
at length pausing at the big tree to which 
she had alluded. We were quite near it. 
“Will you take me in your arms now, 
please ?”’ she gently reminded me. “It’s 
time that happened.” 

Rapturously I caught her to me. 

“Dear heart!’ I whispered. And then, 
for a moment, emotion choked me. But 
presently words came to my lips in a 
feverish jumble. I remember telling her 
that perhaps it was not right to be so pre 
cipitate. Custom decrees that two people 
should know more about each other be 
fore reaching the climax at which we had 
arrived, I said “But, dear one,” I went 
on, “no one ever could convince me that 
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it is wrong tor me to know this pert: 


appiness. For years my heart has been 


starved; I have sought love and it has 


not come to me. I cannot make you un 


derstand the awful loneliness and utter 


wretchedness of my life. You'll never 
know that. But you can know how bright 
you have-made my world. As the time 
passes, | shall make you realize the bea 
tiful sweetness of you—how dear you a: 
to me—how much I love you—!” | 
stopped and held her away from me to 
look into her wonderful eyes. She smiled 
dreamily. 

“You're some talker when you get a 
good start, aren't you?” she decided. “It 
sounds good, though. When they sent me 
out to meet you, I rather dreaded it. You 
see, | had the idea that you were awfully 
solemn ; and sometimes men like that are 
regular bears!”’ 

I protested that my words were not 
mere talk. I swore that I meant every 
thing I said. And then as she lay so yield 
ingly in my arms, intellect dominated 
my heart long enough to supply me with 
a most plausible solution to this pleasu: 
able riddle. It was a more or less melo 
dramatic explanation to be sure, but it 
certainly fitted into the circumstances. 
And though it convicted this sweet little 
girl-woman whom I held in my arms as 
an accessory to a plot, my yearning for 
her did not diminish. I knew that 
I had found the person to make me hap 
py and I meant to take her with her 
faults as well as her virtues. From this 
day on I intended really to live, and the 
girl should help me. She should be my 
companion through the brightness with 
which the future was illumined. | would 
marry her and take her away from the 
designing influences which had forced 
her to her present course of action. 

Of course I was not fool enough to be 
lieve that she was, at that moment, in 
love with me. But, in time, I argued, a 
sentimental regard for me would develop 
So I lived on, through the enchanting mo 
ments of my happiness, convinced that 
matters would work out satisfactorily 
I was wise enough in the ways of the 
world to know that whoever had devised 
the plan, now working out, could be taken 
care of with money. I meant to get the 
hangers-on out of the way and then marry 
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he bait they were using. ic be sure, 
t was a wretched enough crowd of ad 
venturers behind the scenes; but the girl 
was good. No one could look into her eyes 
and doubt that. 

I pictured her circumstances ; a lovely 
Young person of poor family, doubt- 
less dogged and harassed by an unloved 
and villainous suitor, Harry Morton. He, 
of course, was wealthy. But my little 


sweetheart hated him because he was a 


vile cad; and she would go to almost any 
extreme to avoid marriage. 

Her relatives, despairing of bringing 
about the alliance with Morton, had 
somehow learned about my solitary motor 
trips to the country. They had watche« 
my movements and had notified the girl 
by telephone when I had seemed likely 
to pass this spot. She had awaited me. 
I could not guess the means by which 
the plotters had hoped to decoy me from 
the high road, but I doubted not that 
some efficient plan had been evolved. 
Well, I had penetrated the scheme and I 
did not care. Willingly I entered into it. 
I bent and lightly brushed my lips against 
the girl’s hair. She stirred. 

‘“[on’t you hear something ?” she anx- 
iously asked. 

I raised my head and listened. Behind 
me at the top of the slope, a movement of 
the undergrowth was apparent. I heard 
the snapping of twigs. Then the voices of 
men came to me. Quickly I released my 
companion. I did not have to be told 
that the second act of the plot was being 
staged. 

“What does this mean?” I questioned. 

“Tt’s—it’s—” she began, gazing intent 
ly toward the source of the noise. Quick, 
heavy footsteps were now audible above 
the crackle of the rending underbrush. 
And then there burst into view six or 
eight men, running. They were headed 
directly toward us and, as they came 
closer, they began to yell and wave their 
arms. I felt the nervous clutch of a smal! 
hand on my sleeve. 

“We must run,” the girl exclaimed 
“Come; this way!” 

She dragged me along in the direction 
we had come, down to the point where 
she had crossed the brook. 

“Pick me up and carry me over! 
she commanded. “There isn’t time to take 
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off my shoes and stockings now. It’s a 
good thing you are big enough. Harry 
Morton wasn’t, and 1 had to wade—” | 


paid scant attention to her chatter, but 
caught her in my arms and dashed 
through the shallow stream. ‘The pur 
suing men gained steadily. As I splashed 
out on the opposite bank, the forerunners 
entered the water. A few more steps and 
they would be upon us. While I was by no 
means acquainted with their intent, there 
was a determined expression on their 
faces that led me to anticipate bodily 
harm. I was unarmed, but I resolved to 
give a good account of myself to those 
rufhans. Putting the girl on her feet, -1 
ordered : 

“Run—run! Get away from here— 
anywhere. I'll hold these fellows while 
vou escape!” I roughly shoved her on 
ward and, turning, snatched up a large 
stone which I at once heaved with all my 
might, straight at the nearest man. H¢ 
stopped and dodged. 

Behind me I heard a gurgling laug! 
It had come from my enchant- 
ress. She had not obeyed my 
command to quit the vicinity. 

“Be careful, Mr. Steinbeck- 
er,” she giggled. “If you’re too 
realistic, you'll bump Eddie 
MecGill’s nose all out of shape!” 

I stared at her, then at the 
men. They were grinning. A 
moment passed before I was ‘ 
sufficiently recovered from my 
amazement to ask: 

“What does this mean ?” 

“You needn’t act any more,” 
she said. “I know that a man of 
your talents and _ professional 
reputation wont care much for 
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“You're not Steinbecker? You weren't 
sent out here to take Harry Morton’s 
place?” Her pretty face was vivid with 
incredulity. 

“T never heard of Steinbecker,” I as 
sured her. “I never heard of that man, 
Morton either, until you mentioned him.” 

In spite of my assertions, the girl’s eyes 
continued to speak unbelief. 

“Surely you are joking,” 
“T’ve seen Morris Steinbecker on the stage 
and you are certainly like him, though 
you may be taller—and’ I never knew 


she insisted. 


the good opinion of a poor little | paid scant attention to her chatter, but caught her in 


unknown like me; but really, 

Mr. Steinbecker, your work was 

just grand! It couldn’t have been done 
better with all the preparation in the 
world !” 

I continued to stare. 

““Steinbecker ?”’ I presently blurted out. 
“Steinbecker ?” 

“Of course,” she declared, an uneasy 
look flitting into her eyes. “You are Mor- 
ris Steinbecker, the vaudeville headliner, 
aren’t you?” 


“No.” 


my arms. 


that his hair was gray. He was sent out in 
an automobile this morning to go on with 
me in a play called “The Millionaire’s 
Bride.’ You see, I had rehearsed it with 
Harry Morton and I felt quite equal to 
getting a clever man through that scene 
the first time—a clever man like you, Mr. 
Steinbecker.” Her expression told me that 
I was still Steinbecker to her, that an 
admission to that effect was expected. 

I did not immediately press my denial 
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of that identity. The young woman’s 
words had given me more material ove1 
which to puzzle. It seemed that my theory 
of the plotting relatives, the villainous 
suitor and the maid in distress was all 
wrong. The situation promised to admit 
of quite another solution. It was barely 
possible that here was a girl, hope!essly 
stage struck and humored by her wealthy 
parents. I had heard of such cases. Per 
haps she was permitted to act on that nat 
ural stage in the woods, which might be a 
part of a large es- 
tate, real actors 
being hired for 


her. That expla- ) | 
nation would a ‘tad 
count for the men — h| 
who had chased Lal dt 
us. If my reason AS d 


ing were not at w-} L 
fault, they were, —— sce | 
in all probability, 
supernumeraries. 
I fixed my start 
ling young ac- 
quaintance with a 
spec ulating eye. 
The blood had 
stopped racing in 
my veins. Ro 
mance was dead. 
lease under 
stand that I am 
not Steinbecker,”’ 
I said coldly. 

“You mean 
it ?”’ 

‘—t .$3 tae 
truth.” 

“You’re not- 
you’re not even 
an actor?” 

“No.” 

“Then,” she 
said, with a little 
catch in her voice, 
“T can see where 
I'll catch the very 
dev—the very 
dickens !” 

Her glance 
suddenly darted 
off sideways 
through the 


woods. Appre- 
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hension showed in her face. ‘The men who 
had. pursued us were rambling away in 
the direction of her look. She turned 
to me, 

“Who are you?” she questioned. I told 
her, but my name, familiar to society on 
two continents, meant nothing to het 
Something lay heavy on her mind. 

“If you’re not an actor,” she said in a 
weary tone, “it doesn’t much matter who 
you are. You’ve managed to get me into 
a lot of trouble.” More spirit came into 


Mrs. Wynne showed herself an amazingly human person. 
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171 THE GIRL IN 
her voice “(ree, wont | catch it, 
though !”’ 

‘lL don't understand,” I exclaimed 


“Tell me what | have done—er—aside 
from permitting my feelings to run away 
with me.” 

Her head went back in a quick toss. 

“Qh, that doesn’t matter—in itself. 
I’m worrying about some busy, busy 
eyes.” 

“Those men?” 

“Fiddle! They were 
father, in the piece, and his trusty friends, 
running to rescue me from the million- 
aire. Do you know,’—again thai side 
glance,—“I imagine you'd better get 
away from this place just as soon as 
you can!” 

“Why must I go?” I questioned. “And 
what is the meaning of all this talk of 
acting and actors? I do not understand.” 

She sighed. 

“Listen then,” she began. “I realize 
how that you are not Mr. Steinbecker 
and that you know nothing at all about 
the show business. The scene we just 
acted is part of a moving picture play 
I am an actress employed by a phot 
play company, which has a studio ne: 
here and uses this property for out 
door settings. Every move we made was 
Gracious, but wont | 
catch it when my husband—” 

\ foolish weakness developed in my 
knees. The vim and go which had in 
spired me in love and battle seemed to 
seep out through my feet. 

“Your husband!” I stammered. 


Supers -M\ 


- 
I 


photographed. 


She caught my arm and turned me so 
that I faced toward where her eyes had 
been straying. And off there through the 
trees I made out the figure of a large, 
beefy man fussing with a box-like con 
trivance which was mounted on a tripod. 
His position was in the midst of a screen- 
ing leafy growth, and I could see that 
from it he had an excellent view of the 
opposite bank of the brook. 

“That’s my husband,” the girl ex- 
plained in a tone so low that it was almost 
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a whisper. “He's the man who works the 
moving picture camera!” 


Slowly I walked back through the cold 
waters of the streamlet, trudged to where 
| had left my taxicab and was driven to 
town. When | arrived home, I enterecl my 
house with no forebodings concerning 
the ruin which surely had been wrought 
I was so thoroughly upset that | did not 
care. 

I was mounting the stairs on my way 
to my apartment, when some one ap 
peared on the landing above me. Wearily 
glancing up, I saw Mrs. Wynne. 

“You see, I have been taking liberties,” 
i) 


Nis 


she informed me, smiling cheerily. ‘| 
morning as I passed here in my car, your 
children tumbled pell mell into the 
street, followed by shrieking servants. | 
believe the youngsters were playing some 
kind of game. It was not as much trou 
ble to restore order as one might sup 
pose.” She glanced at the limp, wrinkled 
bottoms of my trousers. “‘My dear mean,” 
she anxiously cried, “‘you’re all wet!” 

During the next hour, Mrs. Wynne 
showed herself as an amazingly !:uman 
person. At her quickly sympathetic or 
ders, my man put me into dry clothing 
and ensconced me in a_ comfortable 
library chair. Later, the lady’s soft tact- 
fulness drew from me the story of the 
morning. I told her everything, not omit- 
ting mention of my faulty conception of 
her nature. And it is to her that I owe the 
suppression of that guilty moving-pictur 
film. She dispatched my secretary to tl 
manager of the photoplay company wit 
authority to purchase, at any | 
damning strip of pictures. An 
well that no financial limit was men 
tioned to my secretary, for those views 
came high. 

I have only to add that my photograp! 
appeared in last Sunday’s papers labeled 
HENRY WARREN BROWNSON 
MILLIONAIRE WIDOWER TO WED 

THE BEAUTIFUL AND WEALTHY 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE WYNNE 


rice, the 
i it was 
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Mechan, Engineer 
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Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 
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Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
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Author of “The Peace of Sault Saint Francois.” 
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[——— OHN CLARK left Euclid, 
Ohio, (a port on Lake Erie), 
|| with a sixty-dollar tailor-made 


= suit on his sack, a four-karat 
diamond ring on his finger, his railroad 
tickets, five dollars in cash and an Idea. 

He arrived in New York on the Lim- 
ited, checked his suit-case and trunk 
to the Knickerbocker, and took his 
sample-case and a taxicab to the offices 
of the biggest silk-stocking manufactur- 
ing concern in the United States and 
Canada. Arriving there, he dismissed his 
taxi, gave the chauffeur a fifty-cent tip 
and with the remaining three dollars and 
a half of his original five dollars lying 
carelessly in his coat pocket, gave his 
card and his instructions to the approach- 
ing boy in buttons with the air of a male- 
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factor of great wealth. The boy repaired 
to the inner sanctum of the President 
of the Hosiery Company. 

“Gentleman outside says he must see 
you at once—important—can’t wait.” 

The President reflected rapidly that to 
people who can’t wait, time is money ; 
people to whom time is money are pro- 
ducers; he always had time to see such 
people. 

“Show Mr. Clark in,” he directed. 


John, five feet eleven of strenuous- 
looking Western manhood, radiating get- 
up-and-go like a 6600 H. P. electric dy- 
namo, from the pointed tips of his seven 
dollar tan shoes to the crease in his ten 
dollar imported Austrian velours hat, en 


tered. 


“Mr. Clark 2” asked the President. The” 
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care, nervous troubles often 
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biood of Peter Stuyvesant coursed in 
his veins; he asked a question like the 
crack of a pistol shot in a stone court. 

‘The same.” John laid his sample case 
on the President’s desk as he answered 
the question. The President eyed it with 
some concern as perhaps a palpable in 
fringement upon his dignity; but John’s 
voice rolled on like pleasant thunder over 
April hills, commanding attention to his 
words. 

“T have come to New York with a sales 
proposition which I figure will make for 
the firm that takes it up the biggest kill 
ing in silk hosiery that has ever been put 
over. I’ve sold the line for seven years 
in the West and I know the game. I came 
here, because, while I’ve got the idea 
and the energy, you people 
money. They don’t seem to want to take 
up anything new in Euclid, where I sug- 
gested a proposition of the sort as a 
feeler. I'll submit it to you and if you 
like it, I'll put it to work with you on a 
twenty per cent basis.” 

“What’s your idea?” asked the Pres 
ident. , 

John Clark opened his sample case 
and drew therefrom not only specimens 
of gloriously iridescent coverings for the 
dainty ankles of fair women, but also 
carefully compiled and _ typewritten 
sheets of laboriously acquired and scru- 
pulously exact figures on selling costs, 
transportation costs, advertising rates, 
retailers’, wholesalers’ and manufac- 
turers’ profits. This was talk that ap- 
pealed to the brain of the Stocking King. 
He listened attentively to John’s ex 
planations, which were interrupted only 
by an occasional quick-shot question as 
quickly answered, or the silvery blare of 
the telephone. The minute hand of the 
office clock had gone twice around its 
dial before John stopped and the Pres- 
ident said abruptly: 

“Come around to-morrow morning 
and start to work on your proposition, 
John Clark. It looks good to me and so 
do you. You’re the kind of man we 
can use in New York. I want you before 
some one else gobbles you up.” 

“You're on,” said John and they shook 
hands. 

The next morning he was on the job 
—early. 


have the 


HOME SWEET HOME 


At the end of the week he wrote the 
following letter to a girl he used to “go 
with” in Euclid, who had graduated 
from the same high-school with 


class 


him, and whom everyone, including him 
self, expected him to marry when he 
finally struck his “big strike’”’ and ‘made 


good. 


Dear Little Maudie: 

I’m getting along all right in New 
York and it looks as if there’s piles 
of work for me to do here. It’s some 
city, all right, and the buildings are 
awtully high; but I know I like old 
Euclid better. It’s not so showy; but 
it’s real. 

This is the City of the Big Four 
Flush, you know. They talk about 
the hurry and bustle of New York 

believe me, there’s nothing to it. 
They get down to their offices at 
nine-thirty, go to lunch at one, don’t 
return till two-thirty, and go home 
at four-thirty. 

If they didn’t hurry and bustle they 
wouldn’t be able to do any work at 
all. 

There’s a smear of near-silk and 
glitter here; but they can’t fool me. 
I’m wise. New York is just what 
everybody at home told me it was 

all show and no heart. Nobody 
cares a darn what happens to you. 

Give my love to yourself and re- 
membrances and best wishes to 
everyone else, 


John 


There was no sham about John. In 
another week he had his department 
completely organized, systematized, and 
on the go from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve. In a month the sales sheets 
began to advertise him and his depart- 
ment to the President. In two months 
the Hosiery Company was selling silk 
hose by car-load lots in places where 
it had formerly considered itself lucky 
to sell a few boxes a year. 

As week after week went by, the Com- 
pany’s increased number of sales passed 
the expense of John’s department in 
added profits, and soared, with his com- 
missions, into beautiful long 
on the right side of the firm’s ledger 
every month. 

But John didn’t do all that by getting 
down to the office at nine-thirty in the 
morning. He got down at eight. When 
he went to lunch he went at twelve and 
was back at twelve-thirty; and in the 
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4 The Man and the factory 
Behind the Steger Piano 


. A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 

‘‘We are building for the future. By concentrating every effort to secure the 
highest efficiency throughout our organization, by constantly studying the best meth- 
ods of piano-building and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steger RSons Piano and the Steger Natural P layer-Piano the greatest care in workmanship, 
ye ars of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizing that our 

iture growth and progress depend upon the artistic worth and durability of every in- 
strument sent forth from our factories.’’ John V. Steger. 
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When you buy a Steqer&Sons Piano you pay for no 
commission or allowances or extras, You pay only the 
= factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 
Stegee bidg.2! excellent qualities, which will provide the highest 
type of pleasure for your home-circle. 
Steger &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America. They are made in the great Steger piano- 
factories at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger 
fy on fp mag PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 
‘he Steger Idea Approval flan, 

Send for our catalog and other Steaer & Song 
interesting literature, which ez- PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
plain it. Sent free on request. Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


10 Art Portfolios 


Hundreds of Sumptuous Illustrations From 
Life, Many, in Color. (Size 734 x11 Ins. ) 
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bair dressing, bigh grade switches, puffs, wigs, pomp padours, and 
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Care of the Hair, containing valuable information. It K ch-Grunberg, Archibald Co Iquhoun, Prof 
tells how you can easily restore your hair toits youth- Otis T. Mason, etc. Photographers have visited the remotest parts of 
ful shade and gloss by simply combing it with the the world to secure these 1 pictures. Popular priced edition, $1.00 deliv 
Ideal Comb, a new European invention. It puts lus- ered. Pin a dollar bill and your name and address to this ad and mail 


tre, life and beauty into dull, faded hair. The only us. Money back if not satisfied. 
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biood of Peter Stuyvesant coursed in 
his veins; he asked a question like the 
crack of a pistol shot in a stone court. 

“The same.” John laid his sample case 
on the President’s desk as he answered 
the question. The President eyed it with 
some concern as perhaps a palpable in 
fringement upon his dignity; but John’s 
voice rolled on like pleasant thunder over 
April hills, commanding attention to his 
words. 

“T have come to New York with a sales 
proposition which I figure will make for 
the firm that takes it up the biggest kill 
ing in silk hosiery that has ever been put 
over. I’ve sold the line for seven years 
in the West and I know the game. I came 
here, because, while I’ve got the idea 
and the energy, you people have the 
money. They don’t seem to want to take 
up anything new in Euclid, where I sug 
gested a proposition of the sort as a 
feeler. I'll submit it to you and if you 
like it, I’1l put it to work with you on a 
twenty per cent basis.” 

“What’s your idea?” asked the Pres 
ident. , 

John Clark opened his sample case 
and drew therefrom not only specimens 
of gloriously iridescent coverings for the 
dainty ankles of fair women, but also 
carefully compiled and_ typewritten 
sheets of laboriously acquired and scru 
pulously exact figures on selling costs, 
transportation costs, advertising rates, 
retailers’, wholesalers’ and manufa 
turers’ profits. This was talk that ap- 
pealed to the brain of the Stocking King. 
He listened attentively to John’s ex- 
planations, which were interrupted only 
by an occasional quick-shot question as 
quickly answered, or the silvery blare of 
the telephone. The minute hand of the 
office clock had gone twice around its 
dial before John stopped and the Pres 
ident said abruptly: 

“Come around to-morrow morning 
and start to work on your proposition, 
John Clark. It looks good to me and so 
do you. You’re the kind of man we 
can use in New York. I want you before 
some one else gobbles you up.” 

“You're on,” said John and they shook 
hands. 

The next morning he was on the job 
—early. 


” 


At the end of the week he wrote the 
following letter to a girl he used to ‘go 
with” in Euclid, who had graduated 
from the same high-school class with 
him, and whom everyone, including him 
self, expected him to marry when he 
finally struck his “big strike’ and ‘‘made 


good.’ 


Dear Little Maudie: 

I’m getting along all right in New 
York and it looks as if there’s piles 
of work for me to do here. It’s some 
city, all right, and the buildings are 
awtully high; but I know I like old 
Euclid better. It’s not so showy; but 
it’s real. 

This is the City of the Big Four 
Flush, you know. They talk about 
the hurry and bustle of New York 

believe me, there’s nothing to it. 
They get down to their ofthces at 
nine-thirty, go to lunch at one, don’t 
return till two-thirty, and go home 
at four-thirty. 

If they didn’t hurry and bustle they 
wouldn’t be able to do any work at 
all. 

There’s a smear of near-silk and 
glitter here; but they can’t fool me. 
I’m wise. New York is just what 
everybody at home told me it was 

all show and no heart. Nobody 
cares a darn what happens to you. 

Give my love to yourself and re- 
membrances and best wishes to 
everyone else, 

John 


[There was no sham about John. In 
another week he had his department 
completely organized, systematized, and 
on the go from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve. In a month the sales sheets 
began to advertise him and his depart- 
ment to the President. In two months 
the Hosiery Company was selling silk 
hose by car-load lots in places where 
it had formerly considered itself lucky 
to sell a few boxes a year. 

As week after week went by, the Com- 
pany’s increased number of sales passed 
the expense of John’s department in 
added profits, and soared, with his com- 
missions, into beautiful long balances 
on the right side of the firm’s ledger 
every month. 

But John didn’t do all that by getting 
down to the office at nine-thirty in the 
morning. He got down at eight. When 
he went to lunch he went at twelve and 


] 


was back at twelve-thirty; and in the 
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psychological characteristics of women, etc., 
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evening, when the giant hands of the 
great clock on the Metropolitan Tower 
were a perpendicular line from circum- 
ference to circumference of its vast dial, 
he was usually still at his desk. 

Chere was no tinsel about him. He 
had come to New York to sell silk stock 
ings and he sold them as fast as the silk 
worms and the looms could turn them 
out. Manufacturers of woolen and cotton 
stockings wept, tore their hair, appealed 
to Morgan and did everything else a 
rich man can do, but to no purpose. It 
had become a disgrace for any woman 
to wear anything but silk stockings, and 
particularly anything but silk stockings 
with the little gilt diamond of the 
Hosiery Company stamped on_ their 
dainty heels. 

hree-fourths of New York and half 
of the Republic were wearing them be- 
fore the end of John’s first year in New 
York. 

He had arrived in May. It was in the 
following January that the President of 
the Company dropped into John’s office 
informally one morning with an invita 
tion: 

“John, my wife and daughter want 
to meet the man who has put my silk 
stockings on the human race. Come up 
at six.” 

“Make it seven-thirty,” said John. “I 
wont be finished here till six. Here’s our 
sales sheet for the past month.” 

The President gazed at the total foot- 
ing of the sales sheet with the expression 
of a half-starved kitten regarding a 
saucer of cream that has suddenly mate- 
rialized under its nose. 

“All right. Make it seven-thirty, then, 
John,” he said softly. “It will be even 
more convenient for us, I think.” 

At seven-thirty sharp, John Clark, 
dressed in evening clothes, appeared at 
the Hosiery King’s home facing Central 
Park. 

A painfully exact butler relieved him 
of his hat and coat and ushered him 
into the drawing-room, while he re 
flected that the pinnacle of four-flush 
undoubtedly was an English butler in 
the service of a man who had once sold 
cotton socks in a small retail store. 

“Same old stuff,” he murmured to 
himself. ‘Always putting on dog here 


when they get a little coin or can make 
people think they’ve got it. I’ll bet the 
College of Heralds in London has al 
ready worked the old duck for a f 
hundreds to dig him up a phoney crest 
Gee, I’d like to see some regular people 
again—the kind who’d think the butler 
was the Duke de Sagan.” 

His reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Hosiery King, who 
turned out to be a sweet little woman 
with absolutely no manner whatsoever, 
which immediately disposed John in her 
favor. 

Her daughter, who swept into the mag- 
nificent Louis Quinze drawing room with 
the air of a Plantagenet princess,—thus 
further complicating the room, whi 
was already furnished with Byzantine 
chairs and a Japanese monkey-table,- 
made up for what her mother lacked in 
that respect, however. She was one f 
those tall, slender, wonderfully graceful 
blondes, who have given the world t 
last word in beautiful womanhood in the 
New York type. She was nearly as tall 
as John himself, and her name, quite 
appropriately, was Diana. 

“Di, this is Mr. Clark,” said Mrs 
President of the Hosiery Company in 
her fade-away voice. 

Diana’s voice was like a fine-stringed 
% ello. 

“T am delighted to meet the busiest, 
and, therefore, the most successful young 
man in New York,” she said with gra 
cious cordiality, looking straight into 
John’s brown eyes with her blue ones. 

“Ah, you New Yorkers!” said John 
with a smile. “You are worshippers of 
success, I am afraid!” 

“Why shouldn’t we be?” answered 
Diana, smiling at him. “Nothing su 
ceeds like it, and it comes only to those 
who work for it and have great qual 
ities.” 

The four went into the dining room. 

After dinner, Diana deliberately ap- 
propriated him. She replied to her 
mother’s gentle remonstrances that a man 
needs a rest now and then from dull 
things like sales sheets and _ shipping 
schedules. She relegated her father to 
his cigar and a paper, and chatted with 
John with the charm and magnetism 


possessable only by an exquisitely love- 
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much less effort than 
a masseuse can keep 
the wrinkles out of 
the skin of a dunce 
of thirty-eight. John 
was rather more in- 
terested, as a general 
thing, in the art of 
selling goods than 
in esthetics of any 
particular brand, or 
international _ poli- 
tics; but Diana’s 
commentaries on 
men and women and 
things, including art 
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and literature and 
war, would have 
charmed an egoist 


as thorough as Nar- 
cissus or Elbert 
Hubbard out of 
himself, and John 
was no egoist. He 
waxed witty on the 
subject of the condi 
tions in the Balkans, 
a subject which, up 
to that time, he had 
considered a waste 
of good advertising 
space in the news 
papers; and he was 
genuinely disap 
pointed when with 
a start he came to 
the realization of 
the fact that it was 
slightly after eleven, 
and really time for 
a first caller to be 
rattling along homeward. He spent some 























John bought himself a roadster, in which with him rode, about half 
the time, Diana. 


ly young woman with a good mind un- 
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der her golden hair. He was really a 
good talker, needing only a little clever 
tuition, as she discovered after the first 
minute of their acquaintanceship. Diana 
was the kind of girl who liked men 
worth while, and as a result was liked 
by men worth while. 

John was astonished, as men are usu- 
ally astonished to find a woman of great 
physical attractiveness possessing thie 
good sense to cultivate her mind as well 
as her face and figure. A woman who is 
mentally charming can make a fairly 
homely face wonderfully beautiful with 


time saying farewell. 

When he reached his apartment he 
went over the evening in his mind, and 
reached the following original conclu 
s1on: 

“Tt’s wonderful how they get away 
with it here. Society manners are the 
quintessence of this infernal New York 
four-flush. It seems terrible that such 
a beauty as that should handle it so 
easily ; but I suppose it’s all a part of the 
game here for the women as well as for 
the men.” 

He paused, and stared at his reflection 
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Synthetic Gem 
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tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
cr backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
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fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
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It doesn’t ‘‘show powder’’ and 
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fragrance until removed. 
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NORDICAS 
Bath Lowder 
Tor Reduction of Weight 


“T have discovered a harmless, easy treatment for reduc- 
ing weight that has proven wonderlully successful. 


“And I want you—all weight-burdened woman- 
hood—to enjoy the benelits of these bath powders, 
which are prepared from my own formula. 

“There is no harmful drugging, special dieting or 
burdensome exercise. Just a natural, gradual treatment 
that leaves the skin refreshed, smooth and solt 


“The endorsement of many prominent people, to- 
gether wilh my experience, is contained in my book, 
‘The Dream of Fair Women.’ Write for it.” 


Louie Forntene 


Write teday, sending five twe-cent stamps for Madame 
Nordica’s book, “The Dream of Fair Women.”’ 


MADAME NORDICA'S BATH POWDER 


is for sale at many leading drug and 
department stores and specialty shops. 


MADAME NORDICA’S COMPANY 
Studio 32, Eight West Ninth Street, New York City 
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in the mirror for several moments. Then 
he murmured: 

“Gee, that girl could sell a man car 
bon paper to use in a washing machine!” 

Maudie had quite left his mind; but 
as he slowly went over the four-flush 
and his ental impressions, construing 
everything Diana had done or said into 
something to uphold his idea, even to the 
fearless glance of her eves—which he 
finally decided was the natural look of 
defiance of a true-born artistic deceiver 
he worked himself into a mental frenzy 
that kept him awake for hours. In the 
morning, of course, his frenzy was for- 
gotten in the saving feverish rush of sell- 
ing stockings. 

After he had made his dinner-call, he 
found himself inviting Diana to the the 
atre and to dinners and things. As an 
excuse, he argued to his reflection in the 
mirror that she was a delightful com- 
panion and a good talker, and solemnly 
took oath of renewed constan y to 
Maudie. 

(Juite unconsciously he began to mo- 
nopolize the beautiful daughter of the 
silk stocking millions, and it became ap- 
parent that Diana, the sought after, was 
perfectly satisfied that such should be 
the case. 

Finally, “everybody in New York” 

who “everybody in New York” really 
is, only Frederick Townsend Martin 
knows—I confess I don’t; but “every 
body” says it, so I say it) had perfectly 
good cause to remark in that way in 
which “everybody” dees make this re 
mark: “My dear, they are gute insepa- 
rable.” 

Those who had received wedding gifts 
from the Stocking King and his wife in 
the past began to give way to forebod- 
ings due to the realization that if the 
Stocking Princess should marry, expen- 
sive presents would be absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Oblivious of these things, John bought 
himself a roadster, in which with him 
rode, about half the time, Diana the 
stunning, the statuesque. 

Chis kept up for a month, till one even- 
ing, driving home after having been 
up the Riverside Drive with Diana, John 
noted the painted faces on the Broad 
way sidewalks. Their artificiality sud- 


denly appalled him. Thoughts of Euclid 
smote his soul. Maudie’s face rose be 
fore his imagination. He passed a cross 
street, and on it an organ grinder was 
playing ‘‘Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 
It had been Maudie’s favorite, he re 
membered. 

He decided abruptly to take a vaca 
tion. The old town would look pretty 
good, and if it looked very good Ile 
let the remainder of the thought lie un 
finished in his mind. 

All that night he was restless. and 
managed to get through the next day 
somehow or other, but with no very 
clear idea of what he was doing. In the 
evening he called on Diana. 

‘T think I'll take a trip back home 
to-morrow,” he said as they walked into 
the drawing room. Diana caught a sig 
nificant nwvance in the timbre of his 
voice and glanced quickly at him. 

“How long are you going to be gone ?” 
she asked. 

‘““About two weeks.” He hesitated. ‘I 
may decide to stay there for good. I get 
so tired of the eternal sham and show in 
New York that sometimes I wonder it 
it is worth while staying here.” 

As they had been speaking, they 
passed, half unconsciously, from the 
drawing-room into the library, the tall 
French windows of which looked out 
over Central Park. It had been a cold, 
crisp, March day, in which winter had 
seemed, for the nonce, to tighten its 
grip on the world, and snow lay pure 
and white and clean in the Park under 
the glow and twinkle of myriad lights. 
‘To the southward stretched Fifth Ave 
nue, the most spotlessly, beautifully 
clean street in America. In the distance 
the high buildings of Manhattan loomed 
through the trees against the azure sky. 
Diana looked through the windows. 

“But it is a beautiful sham, is it not, 
John?” she asked gently, turning to 
him. 

‘l don’t think a sham can be beaut: 
ful,” he replied. 

‘Perhaps not; but I am sorry that 
you have judged us and found us want 
ing. We like you in New York.” 

While she spoke, she continued to 
look out of the window. 

“Tl will be sorry to leave for good on 
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Apply a little Blue-jay plaster. 

Right from that moment the corn 
becomes comfortable. 

Then the B& B wax begins to 
loosen the corn, and in 48 hours the 
whole corn comes out. 

The chemist who invented Blue- 
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corns a month. 
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B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
| D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 
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It loosens the corn, 
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rccount of you, Diana. You have been 
Wernty good friend to me.” 
She turned to him quickly 
‘A friend ?” She bit her lip. The ques 


tion had come to her tongue involun 


“Yes,” he replied gently, “the best 
friend I have had here, and I shall never 
forget you.” 

Diana had turned away from him 
again. He could not see the look on her 
face. Only the snow and the stars and 
the lights of Manhattan saw that. 

Suddenly she faced him again, abrupt- 
ly vivacious. 

“Do have a good time! And you will 
remember that wherever you are and 
whatever you do, we are your good 
friends wont you 2?” 

“You bet I will,” said John. 

hey exchanged the few formal pleas 
antries that make polite leave-takings 
only less ghastly than an afternoon tea, 
and John left. 

[hirty-six hours later, John’s train 
crawled through the impossible railroad 
entrance to Euclid. Snow, black with the 
soot of soft coal factories, clung deeply 
and depressingly to the board fences 
around dirty tenement back yards which 
the train passed cn its way to the filthy, 
smoke-begrimed and noisome hovel the 
great trunk lines that pass through Euclid 
call their “Union Depot” there. John 
stepped from his warm Pullman into 
the chill and gloom of it. A wan-faced 
porter, chewing tobacco and dressed in 
a uniform that had once been gray, took 
his suit-case and ushered him out to a 
taxicab that carried him up a steep street 
out of the cinder hole in which the sta- 
tion was located. 

As the taxi climbed laboriously up- 
ward, John glanced back’ towards the 
lake along which ran the railroad tracks 
and beside which was the “Union Depot” 
he had just left. It had never before 
struck him so forcibly that the people 
of his beloved native Euclid were con- 
tent to have a railroad yard and a public 
dump for a water front. He thought of 
Riverside Drive. 

Once at his hotel, John bathed and 


went downstairs. 
(he first man he met was Altman the 
tailor. John greeted him heartily. 


“By golly, Altman, I’m mighty glad 
to see one of the old crowd. You've yot 
to have a drink with me right now.” 

\ltman held out a listless hand that 
lay in John’s vigorous handshake like a 
dead fish. 

“Since you've been in New York you've 
been awful lucky, John, I’ve heard,” he 
said. “Why didn’t you send me an order 
for a suit once in a while? The Euclid 
tailors aint good enough for New York, 
hey 2” 

John bought Altman his drink, and 
after some meaningless conversation, in 
which Altman attempted to interest him 
in some new fabrics, excused himself and 
got away. He had the same sensation a 
man experiences who becomes convinced 
he swallowed a worm in the biscuit he 
has just eaten. 

()n the sidewalk he met Brown, the 
real estate man. 

“Pretty soft,” said Brown. 

“Soft nothing,” said John, “I’ve been 
working till I’m all in. I came here for 
a rest.” 

“Work!” sniffed Brown. ‘Tell it to 
Sweeney. Bluff, you mean. You New 
Yorkers don’t work. You’re all four- 
flushers. I’m wise.” 

Brown's words sounded unpleasantly 
familiar to John’s inner consciousness. 
He looked at a big sign that hung over 
Brown's head at the entrance of a haber- 
dashery store before which they were 
standing. The sign advertised the Hos- 
siery Company’s silk socks and was of 
John’s own designing. He looked at Eu 
clid’s main business street, choked and 
cluttered with trolley poles, telegraph 
poles and trolley and telegraph wires. 
He suddenly remembered that one didn’t 
see them on Broadway. 

‘I'd buy you a drink if I wasn’t on the 
wagon, Brown,” he said. “So long. Glad 
to have seen you.” 

“S'long,” said Brown carelessly, and 
went his way. 

Old Gorham, the grain speculator, 
whom he met later in the morning, said: 

“It's wonderful what a good-looking 
young man who’s popular with the ladies 
can do these days in New York towards 
working up a fine little private commis- 
sion business—aint it, John ?” 


Old Gorham’s. wink was reminiscent 
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Washing Your Face 
Doesn’t Clean It 


Your face is not like a mirror, to be washed 
off; but like a sponge, to be thoroughly 
Washing only takes off the 
outer dirt and leaves the pores clogged with 


cleaned out. 


impurities. 


Sempre, the skin cleanser par-excellence, pen- 
etrates deep down into the skin, cleanses the 
pores and brings to the surface the impurities 
that cause bad complexions. It also imparts to 
. 


the skin a feeling of softness akin to delicate : 


rose petals. 
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meaning Always Young) 


You will find it, in its wonder- 
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Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aad/ usual prices. 
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ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
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i's largest Power Boat Manufacturers 
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of the filmy blink of 
a toad 

In the 
John called up 
Maudie and mac 
an engagement to 
take her to the the 
atre. 

She met him in 
the vestibule of her 
fathers home 


her best, 


evening 


dressed in 
a pretty, black-eyed, 
black-haired little 
thing with the shal 
low, pert cleverness 
of the popular high 
school graduate. 
“Everybody is 
wild about you, 
John,” she cried. 
“You must come 
right in and let me 
tell you the perfect- 
ly wonderful things 
people here have 
heard about you 
They say you've 
made a million dol 
lars a year and are 
the luckiest man in 
New York. The men 
say you simply hyp- 
notized peop le 
there, and the girls 
are perfectly frantic 
to geta look at you.” 
Maudie threw on 
her hat and cloak, 
at the same _ time 
throwing out chatter as a pinwheel ir 








radiates sparks. 

Che play turned out to be one of thos« 
delightful ones which don’t cause one 
the slightest brain fag, and was all about 
a man who made money as easily as the 
water flows over Niagara Falls. Maudie 
compared every situation in it, in a high 
keyed, far-carrying Middle-Western 
voice, to something that must have hap 
pened to John in his New York carcer. 
Before the end of the first act half the 
people in the theatre realized that there 
was a celebrity in their midst. 

After the theatre, she lionized him 
among a group of girls she knew, whom 
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He twisted his face into a sneer, and muttered: ‘‘Small town stuff.’”’ 


they happened to meet at the café 
whither they went for a bite to eat. 


When he got back to his room, he sat 


on the edge of his bed, and, as he pulled 


his right shoe, glared at his reflection 
the mirror of his dressing table and 
awful as it is to confess this—twisted 


his face into a sneer and muttered, 


“Small town stuff !” 
He called on Maudie again the follow- 


ing afternoon and learned that she was 
“secretly engaged” to Mr. Staters 
thwaite, the prominent young undertaker, 
and “Oh, John, you must meet him. He’s 
the dearest man.” 


He met Mr. Statersthwaite, who parted 
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LET YOUR 2 MONEY WORK FOR YOU. Invest $10.00 
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AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. Carle 
ton made $8.00 one afternoon: Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 44 Main St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 

AGENTS make big money selling our new gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts and glass signs. Any one can put 
the mon. Write for free sample and sesticuline. Metallic 

gn Letter Co., 422 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


s;ENTS—SOMETHING NEW-—FASTEST SELLERS 
oan QU ICKEST Repeate ron earth. Permanent profitable 


isiness. Good for $50. to $75. a week. Write for particulars. 
“Am rican Products Co., 6171 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, .O 








BIG PROFITS:—Open a dyeing and cleaning establish 
ment. Splendid field; little capital needed to start. We teach 
a successful method by mail. Write for Booklet. 

Ben-Vonde System, Dept. A-N. Charlotte. N. C, 

MAKE $20 DAILY OPERAT ING OUR MINUTE Picture 
Machines. Experience unnecessary. Small! investment; large 
profits. Free Book, testimonials, etc. Write: 

American Minute Photo Co. . Dept. E 436, Chicago, III. 

WOMEN AGENTS WANTED—Do you sell to women? 
Write today for full information about our quick selling big 
profit proposition which you can carry as aside line. 

Wyoming Mfg. Co., 18 Main 5St., Pittston, Pa, 











Thousands of Railway Mail Clerks wanted by U.S. Govern- 
ment for Parcels Post. $100 Month. Examinations every- 
where soon. Sample questions and list of posit ee 
Franklin Institute, Dep't N 47, Rochester, N. 


AGENTS—HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY TO EARN 
$30 WEEKLY and upward. A new Jine—exclusive territory. 
Send Postal TODAY for full particulars. ae : 

A. S. SHUH. Sales Mer., 1714 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 





STOP! INVESTIGATE " ONCE! NEW BUSINESS! 
NO EXPERIENCE! <4 AR. making photos with the 
new One Minute Post Card Camera. Takes and delivers 
finished post card photos in one minute right oa the spot. No 
plates, films or dark room. Make big money everywhere. 
traveling or at home. This is your opportunity for immediate 
and permanent success. Don’t delay! 

Write today for free information. 

THE ONE MINUTE CAMERA CUO. 
Dept. 83, Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago. 


SONG POEMS W ANTED-~—Send us words or music. Publi 
cation guaranteed if accepted, by Washington's Largest Re 
liable Song Publishers. Big money rag 39 in successful Songs 
Past experience unnecessary. Write for FREE Illustrated 
Book. Hayworth Music Publishing C 0.,606G,W ashington, ac. 

Ww E FU RNISH YC U CAPIT AL to run profitable benlan SS 
of yourown. Become our local representative and sell high 
grade custom made shirts, also guaranteed sweaters, under 
wear, hosiery and neckties, direct to homes. Write 

STEADFAST ‘MILLS, De partment 22, Cohoes N. Y. 





LADIES to sew at home fora large Phila. firm: good money 
steady work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices 
paid. 

U niversal Co., Dept. 103, Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each: 


constant demand: devote all or spare time: experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 305 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Wanted—Ideas for photoplays. $10 to $100 for single idea 
Ten-lesson Course and list of film producers complete for two 
dollars) FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 

Penn Ass’n., De pt. 5, Lippincott Bidg., Phila. 





“El ARN $1, 200 A YEAR writing one moving picture play a 
week. ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. We teach only sure method 
Send for free book of valuable information and special prize of 
fer. Chicago Photo-playwright College. Box 278 A G, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. 3 books with list 200 inventions wanted 
sent free. Advice Free. I get ann no fee. R. B. Owen, 
57 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. GUIDE BOOK 
WHAT TO INVENT, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
free. $1,000,000 offered for inventions. Patents advertised 
free in the World's Progress; samples free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., W ashington, D.C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9,000 offered for certain inven 
tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent" 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to patentabili 
ty. We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Estab 
lished 16 ve ars. - idress Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent At 
torneys, 958 F St., Washington, D. C 


SINGING 


Voice culture successfully taught by mail for eleven years 
Diplomas issued to Graduates. Write for particulars and 
convincing testimonials. 

Illinois Conservatory, Studio 














C. % Broadway, New York, 


SONGS AND MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS!! I’ve paid thousandsin royalties! Send 
me your poems or melodies for acceptance or write for free 
booklet. Will pay you 30% royalty. Est. 16 yrs. John T. 
Hail, 7 Columbus Circle, New York. 


Classified Advertising Continued on second 
following page. 
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179 HOME SWEET HOME 


is pale blond hair in the middle and at 


fected music—‘A great admirer of 
Chopin, Mr. Clark” (he pronounced it 
“Choppin”), “whom I think the greatest 
operatic composer Germany ever pro 


duced : but I suppose you New York peo 
ple don’t think much of the classics. You 
have your Broadway musical comedy.” 

He then played the violin for John at 
Maudie’s solicitous urging. When he 
stopped John thanked him, and told him 
it was a remarkable performance, which 
was true. Mr. Statersthwaite beamed with 
pleasure and was sorrowful that he had 
not brought his saxophone with him 
upon W hich? he assured John, he was even 
better than upon the violin. John secretly 
hoped so, out of a feeling of Christian 

arity for the people who lived near the 
musical young undertaker. 

\t the hotel that evening, John found 
a telegram from the President of the 
Hosiery Company waiting for him, urg- 
ing his immediate return to New York 
to unravel an apparently hopeless tangle 
in the sales department. John procured a 
Pullman reservation, and by fast pack- 
ing succeeded in catching the Limited. 

rhe following morning, Fifth Ave 
nue, bright, clean, brilliant, met his eye 
as his taxicab whirled into it from Forty 
second Street. He flew southward to the 
Hosiery Company's offices and straight- 
ened out the tangle in four hours. 

[The Hosiery King stared in amaze- 
ment when he heard it. He shook hands 
with John. 

“By heavens,” he said, “you Westerners 
can do things. I wish there were one or 
two others around here like you. You're 
the hardest worker and the greatest pro 
ducer of results I ever saw. You know 
how to work.” 

“Thanks!” said John, and he meant it 

[he firm’s offices were on lower Fifth 
\venue, not far from Washington 
Square. From them, John walked north 
ward in meditation. He was doing a lot 
of meditating, and covered a lot of 
vround doing it. 

\t the corner of Forty-fifth Street he 


met | ompkins, one of his book keepers, 
who happened to be on vacation. 
“Tompkins,” said John, “I want to 


ask you a question. Are you in any par- 
ticular hurry to go anywhere ?”’ 


“No sir.” said Tompkins. ‘Go ahead.” 


{ 


“Tompkins, what is your idea of my 
making good here in New York. Wasn't 
I just lucky?” 

“Well, Mr. Clark,” said ‘Tompkins, “if 
getting down on the job at an ungodly 
hour of the morning and working hades 
out of yourself and the rest of us till six 
o'clock every night is luck, you’re lucky 
I like good, short Saxon words, and 
somebody were to ask me offhand why 
you made good, I’d say it was partially 
because you’ve got a good head on your 
shoulders—but principally because 
you've got the punch.” 

“Thank you,” said John, and he meant 
it again. “I suppose by that last you mean 
I’ve got the nerve to find out what I want 
and the stick-to-it-iveness to go and get 
it when I’ve found out, eh ?” 

“That’s what I mean,” said Tomp 
kins. 

John drew a long breath, walked 
to the garage where he kept his road 
ster, jumped into it and drove to t 
Hosiery King’s home as fast as he could 
go. Diana was in. 

“[ have just returned from Euclid,” 
he said. 


1¢ 


‘For good 2?” 

“For good.” 

“I’m glad 

“So am I, and I’ve got something to 
ask you. I am a pin-headed, peanut little, 
narrow-minded raw product of a dirty, 
filthy little burg where they are willing 
to have a public dump for a water front 
and a chicken-house for a depot and hate 
to see anybody do anything except go 
broke or buy things from them; but | 
love you because you are beautiful and 
clean and good and lovely and a dear 
and New Yorky, and I want and hope 
and wish and I know you wont—but I'll 
ask you just the same to marry me!” 

“All in one breath!” She laughed 
rosily. “My, my!” 

For a moment there was silence be 
tween them. Then she looked up, still 
smiling and noting his strong, clean 
lined face with the touch of boyishness 
that all fine women see and love in the 
faces of strong men. 

“What shall I say, John?” Her voice 
was very soft. 

“Say ‘Yes,’ Diana,” he smiled back. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT CONTINUED. 


SONGS AND MUSIC 








Make Money Writing Song Poems. I'll write the music,copy- 
right in your name, pub ish oe pay you 50% of the profits 
Success means ecemaie, Particulars free. Established 15 
years. C. L. Partee, 805 Astor Theatre Bidg., New York. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, Hundreds of dollars 
have been made by successtul writers. WE PAY 50 per cent 
of profits if successful. Send us your original Poems, Songs 
or Melodies today, or write for Free Particulars. 

DUGDALE CO., Dept. 748, Washington, D. C. 





SONG POEMS, SELL FOR CASH OR HAVE PUB 

LISHED FREE. Write for best plan ever offered a beginner. 
MSS. SALES CO 

55 W. 28th St., New York City. 





FAME AND FORTUNE IN SONGS and Instrumental 
Pieces when properly published and pushed. We Show you 
how Free of Charge. New York only place to popularize your 
piece. Revising and composing free of cost on all accepted 
compositions. Send at once for complete information, 

I 


EN E. FLEMING & CO., 1416 B’way, New York. 





Song Poems Wanted—Send us words or music. Publication 
guaranteed if accepted. by Washington's Largest Reliable Song 
Publishers. Big money made in successful Songs. Past exper 
ience unnecessary. Write for Free Illustrated Book. Hayworth 
Music Publishing Co., 607G, Washington. D. (¢ 

SONG POEMS WANTED. — Send us Your Song Poems 
or Melodies. They may become big hits and bring thousands 
of dollars. Past experience unnecessary. Available work ac 
cepted for publication. Instructive booklet and information 
free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 19, Washington, D. C. 








SONG-POEMS WANTED. 
acceptable manuscripts on liberal royalty. 
is positively unequalled. Booklet and catalogs free. 
Music Co. (Dept. G). 1431 Broadway. N 


Send us yours. We —— 
Our propositio 
Ke! hens 





You should have a copy of “SHE WAS QUAINT AND 
OLD-FASHIONED,” the sweetest home song written in years 
Beautiful words and music. Price, 25 cents. 

The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, O. 





SONG WRITERS—Learn the real truth about songs free 
Big contest being arranged. All welcome, especially begin 
ners. Fortunes made from successful songs. Send name 
only. Witmark Music Co., Hamilton Grange, New York City. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


$4.25 Each Paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep all 
money dated before 1895, and send TEN cents at once for 
New mony re d Coin V 3 ue Book 4x7. It may mean YOUR 
fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. 23. Le Roy, N. Y. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $100 Paid for Dime 1894 5 
Mint; $8 for certain 1853 Quarters, etc. Many valuable coins 
in circulation. We pay highest cash premium on coins and 
bills to 1912. Send stamp for large Illustrated Coin Circular. 

NU MISM: AT IC BANK. Dept. 26, Fort Worth, Texas. 











TYPEWRITERS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA. 
Lowest Prices—Easiest Terms—RKented Anywhere—applying 
Rent on Price. ‘Visible’ writers, Olivers, Underwoods, et« 
or standard Remington, Smith-Premier, etc. Write for cata 


logue 25. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
(Established 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Agents Prices. One Machine at Wholesale price to intro 
duce our goods. Bargains in every make ypewriters for 
$5.00 “up. Standard Typewriter Exchange, 31 Park Row, 
New York. 





VAUDEVILLE 
GET ON THE STAGE, I tell you how! Experience 
unnecessary. Big salaries. Opportunity for travel. Illus 
trated book “ALL ABOUT VAUDEVILLE” sent FREE. 
Frederic La Delle, Sta. 23, Jackson, Michigan. 

















The tone, teuch and magnificent wearing qualities 


\e d a ‘ t 
ch of the VOSE Piano are explained by the exclusive patented f 
- features, the high-grade material and superb workmanship 

that enter iato their construction. The VOSE is an ideal 

Piano forthe home. Over 70,000 sold. Delivered in the OF. 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lib- 
eral allowance for old pianos and time payments accepted 
FREE—1{ you are interested in pianos, let us send you vur 
beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS P.ANO CO., 174 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 



































Light as a Feather 
Straight as an Arrow 


Unless your canoe is that kind you don’t 
know what a real joy a thoroughbred canoe 
is. There are hundreds of canves as cranky 
as a balky horse. The genuine 


Old Iown Cancé 


built by the master-workmen of this trade 
sets the pace for canoe designers and 
builders the world over. The ‘‘Old Town’’ 
is the choice of experienced hunters, camp- 
ers and voyageurs. You will appreciate the 
great difference between the genuine ‘‘Old 
Town’’ and its emulators, whether you sum- 
mer in the wilds or keep your own canoe in 
the park lake. 
Write for our 
catalog of ca- 
noe facts. 
Agents 
everywhere. 
JOO canoes 
in stock as- 
sure prompi 
delivery. 
OLD TOWN CANOE C0. 
295 Middle St. 
Old Towa, Maine, U.S.A. 
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180 HOME SW 


“All right, I wiil then—Yes.” 


And she was smothered in an embrace 
that had hurled flying half-backs to the 


turf like toppling towers in days gone 
by, and was as completely, thoroughly 
and satisfactorily kissed as a young 
weman should be by any conscientious 
young man who loves her and is taller 
than she is. 

“John!” she cried, catching her breath, 
and looking up, laughing at him, from 
his arms, ‘“‘why the sudden change of 
mind? Have you forever abandoned 
Iuclid ?” 


“Ghe 
of Dr 


"EET HOME 


He led her to the window and pointed 
southward. 

“Look, dear,” he said. 

She looked musingly towards the great 
City with its tumultuous life crowding 
about the bases of sky-piercing build 
ings. 

“This is my home, dear,” he said, 
“where the woman I love lives—a City 
that is big and clean and fine. The sham 
and four-flush is in the small town, not 
here. There isn’t much four-flush about 
a city that is glad to see a man make 


good ‘“ 


fy ‘ {>} {? ya r ? 
My »” gr © >) ™ we ; 
Cr, f hud v Ta § 


Case 
. Gray 


CAMPBELL 
MacCULLOCH 


———|LINDING shafts of ILLUSTRATED 


|| lightning and crash- BY 


I sat down in my chair again 
JOHN and mechanically picked up a 


al ing peals of thunder NEWTON | supplies report that lay upon the 
———— seemed to drive thee H OWITT desk. 


rain with savage violence 

against the grey walls of the Emergency 
Hospital, where it squatted grimly upon 
the river bank. I was about to step over 
to the psychopathic ward, for it is there 
an electric storm hits us hardest, when 
Bates, the hall porter, slipped in through 
the door of my office. 

“Party wants to see you, Doctor,” he 
said, and glanced back quickly through 
the door he was holding half open. 

“Who is it?’ I asked, a little petu- 
lantly. 

“Says his name wouldn't help, as you 
don’t know him,” the man replied. “No, 
he aint a reporter,” he went on, picking 
the question neatly out of my mind. 
“Somethin’ personal, he said.” 


“Show him in, then.” | 
sighed, for I had put in a hard day, and 
expected 2 still harder night. I looked 
idly at the paper in my hand and won- 
dered dully why the requisitions for stim- 
ulants had so increased from Ward ‘‘7.”’ 
Just then it occurred to me that ‘7” 
opened out on the courtyard where the 
ambulance drivers loafed between calls. 
There came a heavier crash of thunder 
and a wicked volley of lightning that set 
every one of my nerves to jangling, and 
I had just made up my mind to shift the 
entire staff out of “7” to one of the upper 
wards, when I chanced to glance into 
the small mirror that supports a ther- 
mometer and stands on my desk. 

I suppose the thunder had drowned 
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SEAS I CKN K NES S| Feet Tired—Tired All Over 
VER notice it? Of 
course you have. Then 
why let your feet ache and 
pain—why let them reduce 
your energy and cut down 
your efficiency? 
If your work demands more 
push and ginger, it 
will pay you to go 
to any shoe dealer 
or druggist and get 
a pair of 


™SCHOLL Soot Cazet 






















TRAINSICKNE. 


Prevented—Stopped | 














OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially | 2 a 
M adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New | ae 
York Steamship Companies running south, and | Slip them into the shoes you are wearing—no 

many Transatlantic lines. “breaking in’’—comfortable and self-adjusting to 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demon- all feet—not noticeable—keeps shoes in better shape. 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea, The Scholl Foot-Eazer gives you instant relief from 
and the Baltic, and received unqualitied endorsement from tired, aching feet, weak insteps, corns, callouses, 
leading papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, turning ankles, cramped toes, bunions, broken arch 
Lord Northcliff, and — of doctors, oe and profe “9 or flat-foot, general weariness and bodily fatigue. 
sional men, Letters from personages of international | 
renown—people we all know—together with much valuable Make can DAY sueae oo par 
information. are contained in an attractive booklet, which or araneies ona eet a pair of Scholl's Boot-Remses, The “Foot- 
will be sent free upon receipt of your name and address. and a signed bond giving you a ten days’ free Eazer” in 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, mor- one po me , 2 per pair. Your money _ the Shoe. 
phine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 cent ck if not satisfied. : ; 
box is west for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box for a y Free — Ask your dealer for Dr. Scholl's 

aluable Book —‘‘Treatment and Care of 
Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or the Feet.’”  Wilte for a evpy if he 
will obtain it for you from his wholesaler. If you have hasn't one. 
any trouble getting the genuine, send direct to the THE SCHOLL MFG. CO 
Nothersill Remedy Co., 410 Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. “ — 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, Montreal, New York, 216 Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 
217 King St.,W., Toronto,Can. 




















Paris. Milan, Hamburg. 


Magnificent Steel Launch $QE 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. _ All launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it, The Safe Launch—abso- 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 
not sink leak or rust, We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel- 
lock, seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they a received. Boats shipped to every pe 
ofthe world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats $20. (8 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 1244 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. A. 













The Dickson Method of Memory Training Makes You “Forget Proof” 
Ten minutes of your spare time, each day, will give you this training. Enables you to remember \=' 
faces, names, facts, think on your feet and overcome self-consciousness. My course has transformed 
thousands of failures into successes, It will make you successful. Write for free booklet of facts. 
How to get a FREE copy of this Valuable Book, “How To Speak In Public” 
eLuxe — sexactly suited for needs of any one desiring to became a publie speaker. Price, $2. Write sotmaal learn how 
PROF. HEN ICKSON, Prin., Dickson Memory School, 709 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago to secure a free copy- 
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181 THE CASE OF DR. GRAY 


the opening and closing of the office 
door, but it gave me a sharp start to see 
a tall, dark man, attired in a dripping 
raincoat, standing just inside. He had 
a tangled mass of damp and matted 
black hair roughly pushed back from his 
forehead, and the extreme whiteness of 
the lower part of his face was so in con- 
trast with the rest of it that I came 
easily to the conclusion that he had but 
recently shaved a heavy beard. ‘The light 
from the incandescents in the bracket 
beside the door threw his features into 
heavy relief, and I could see he was, or 
had been, under a heavy mental strain. 
I swung about in my chair and faced 
him. 

“You wished to see me?” I asked. 

“You are Dr. Carlyle, the superin- 
tendent?” he said with a courteous note 
of inquiry, and I caught the profession- 
alism in his voice, the conventional 
formality we make use of, even to one 
another. 

“Yes,” I answered him quickly. 
“What can I do for you?” 

I was purposely curt, for I wanted 
him to come to the point without loss of 
time. He took the chair I had indicated, 
threw open his coat, and dropped his 
sodden hat upon the floor. 

“T hear Dr. Jamieson has left you,” 
he said quietly, looking frankly at me. 
I saw that his eyes were dark, and deep 
in at the back of them I caught a 
glimpse of the dancing devils of grief or 
anxiety. 

His remark surprised me not a little, 
for Jamieson had abruptly left the hos- 
pital only a few hours before. He had 
been chief operating surgeon, and for 
some days had been quarreling with 
Miss Prentice, the head nurse. He had 
been wholly in the wrong, and when the 
matter came to an open rupture that 
very morning, I had been forced to up- 
hold her. He resigned in a rage, which 
left me in a most unpleasant fix, for 
Andrews, his chief assistant, who was 
also acting house surgeon, had _ been 
called out of town on a telegram from 
his family, and Burchard, the senior in- 
terne, was on the sick list and confined 
to his quarters. That left me only Ogil- 
vie for the night staff, and so if any- 
thing happened in the wards it might 


mean the rush ambulance cases would 
have to wait, or be taken care of by the 
juniors who brought them in, a condi- 
tion that was apt to be ticklish, to say 
the least of it. I wondered how this man 
had heard of Jamieson’s resignation. 

“Well,” I said, “admitting that—” 
and paused. 

“I want the place, Doctor,” he an- 
swered quickly, leaning toward me 
eagerly. Perhaps he had seen the ques- 
tion in my face a moment before, for he 
went on: “At the next table where I was 
dining to-night, I heard the conversation 
of two men. One of them I recognized 
from a portrait I had seen published in 
the Medical Record as Dr. Jamieson. It 
was in connection with his anterior poli- 
vmyelitis lecture, you will remember. 
When I caught the drift of what he was 
saying, I decided to see you at once.” 

1 looked him over carefully, every fea- 
ture, particularly his hands, and I knew 
him for a surgeon on the instant. I have 
had queer applications from queer men 
in my time—I had a forger with a West- 
ern diploma come to me once, and I 
nearly engaged him, too—but this man 
interested me in a way that made me rest- 
less, for I couldn’t tell why I took to 
him. He was suffering keenly, I could see, 
and intuitively I knew he was straight. 

“So far, I have not the pleasure of 
knowing to whom I am speaking,” I sug- 
gested with what I intended to be a 
soothing smile, but which was probably 
a grin, and he frowned uneasily. 

“My name means nothing,” he an- 
swered quietly. “You may call me Dr. 
Gray.” 


eet 


Which of course is not the fact,” I 
returned, just a trifle sharply, for I don’t 
relish withheld confidences, and he 
bowed slightly. 

“Which of course is not the fact,” he 
repeated gravely, “but which will serve 
as well as another. I know my work, Dr. 
Carlyle.” 

It annoyed me to find that I was even 
seriously considering so absurd a propo- 
sition as engaging a man I had never be- 
fore seen and who had just admitted 
giving me a false name, for the post 
of surgeon-in-chief ; I spoke a little im- 
patiently. 

“My dear sir, you know such a thing 
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is impossible,” I told him, peevishly. 
“Why, good heavens, how do I know you 
have a diploma, even, to say nothing—”’ 

“Would you take Bannerman’s word 
for me?” he asked, and I looked curious- 
ly at him. 

“Bannerman of St. Luke’s ?” 

“Yes. | don’t want to use him, save as 
a last resort,” he went on. “Give me a 
chance, Doctor,” he said suddenly with 
a tense pleading in his voice. “Put me in 
anywhere, as anything—ward orderly, 
even, but give me a chance to prove up. 
I can’t tell you anything—not now.”’ He 
set his teeth and the hand that lay upon 
the desk closed convulsively. 

“There is nothing—er—er” I 
couldn’t for the life of me finish the sen- 
tence. It seemed too infernally brutal as 
I had formed it mentally, and I felt a 
rush of self-contempt as I even hinted 
at it. 

“I haven’t broken out of jail, if you 
mean that,” he said grimly. “I assure 
you it is nothing that need concern the 
police. It’s purely a personal affair, Doc- 
tor, and— I can’t talk about it!” 

I’ve always been rather inclined to 
trust the fancy rather than the fact 
when it comes to dealing with humanity, 
and this man made a powerful impres- 
sion upon me, so powerful that even now 
I can look back and wonder at it. I had 
come to no decision regarding him, save 
perhaps to realize how: very absurd it 
would be should I engage him, and 
thereby lay myself open to censure from 
the Board of Trustees—when the office 
door flew open with a crash to admit 
Clemens, the orderly from the surgical 
ward. 

“You’re wanted in four, sir,”’ he cried. 
“Dr. Ogilvie’s got a case in the mater- 
nity he can’t leave for a second!” 

“What is it?’ I asked, jumping up. 

“Henderson, that policeman from Oak 
Street,” he answered quickly. ‘Miss Ar- 
buckle’s getting ready for you in the an- 
nex, sir.” And was gone in the instant. 


It must have been quite three-quarters 
of an hour later that I remefnbered I had 
left my visitor in the office below, and 
with that recollection came another that 
I seamed dimly to have heard an ambu- 
lance clatter into the stone-paved court- 


yard. This last impression emerged sud- 
denly from the rapid panorama of events 
through which I had been passing, and 
it startled me so that I hastily pulled on 


my jacket and started down the stairs. - 


The operating room in the Emergency 
is on the main floor at the end of the 
hall leading in from the front door, and 
is located at the bottom of a well, formed 
by the walls of the surrounding wings. 
When I reached the foot of the stairs I 
saw a light shining through this half 
opened door. When I entered I found 
the ambulance surgeon and two nurses 
quietly assisting my new acquaintance, 
Dr. Gray, who, peeled down to his shirt, 
was working as calmly as if he had been 
there for years. 

Coles, the ambulance man, looked up 
and nodded solemnly as I dropped into 
a seat in the fourth tier, but paid no fur- 
ther attention. The two nurses did not 
even glance up. Ten minutes later my 
man of mystery stepped back and drew 
a long breath. 

“He'll do now,” he said quietly. ““Take 
him away.” Then he looked up and saw 
me watching him, and he smiled a little 
crooked smile that seemed to be close to 
tears. I just nodded toward my office and 
went out as Coles and the nurses wheeled 
the patient into “7.” I intercepted Coles 
a moment later in the passage. 

“Where did you get him?” he asked, 
gesturing toward the operating room. 
“My stars, but he’s a bird!” 

“What was the case?” I inquired, 
without answering his question. 

“Case! ‘I'wo of ’em!” he replied quick- 
ly. “Guineas from Avenue A. ‘The usual 
cutting scrape, and it was even money 
they'd slip out before we got ’em here. 
The first chap—he was attended to be- 
fore you came in—was kittering on the 
ragged edge, while the last one was 
breathing through a hole in his chest 
you could have shoved your fist into. 
Your friend there had them both fixed 
up in an even twenty minutes. Why, 
either one of those jobs would have taken 
old Jamieson half an hour.” There broke 
out the strident clamor of an alarm bell, 
and he jumped. “There’s the call!” he 
said, and fled. Through the open door I 
could see him leap to the back seat of 
the ambulance as it swung out through 
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i the gates. I walked back to my office, a 
little piqued, perhaps, that events had 

o8 moved so swiftly, and arranged them- 
ta selves without direction from me. Still, 
when destiny gives her own tree a little 

shake, I’m generally inclined to hold out 


f 

: 
a hand 
H my hand. 
Young Ogilvie came into my office a 
| week later on some trifling pretext or 
other, and sat himself down upon the 

desk. 

{ “Say, who is Dr. Gray ?”’ he demanded, 
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and I shook my head with some amuse- 
ment. 

“Wont or don’t?” he asked flippantly, 
as he does when we’re alone, for he’s 
Jack Ogilvie’s boy. 

“Don’t,” I told him, and he swung 
his legs and frowned. 

“‘He knows his business, of course,’”’ he 
said. “Anyone with half an eye could 
see that, but he bothers me. He gives a 
fellow the impression that he’s living 
behind another man—I wonder if you 
know what I’m driving at. Besides, he’s 


I sat down in a big chair in an alcove 
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too tip-top for an unknown, and I'll bet 
I’ve combed the medical directory down 
to the last hair. I thought I knew about 
most of the men who are up to the class 
of work he does, but I can’t put my fin- 
ger on any Gray. Where does he come 
from, Doc?” 

“Ask him,” I suggested a little ma- 
liciously, for I’d just as soon be called 
Percy as Doc. Anyway, Ogilvie’s in- 
clined to the feminine foible of curios- 
ity. You can work him up to a fever by 
merely whispering in his presence for 
five minutes. 

“Not so, fair sir,”” he answered hastily. 
“Believe me, we'll let George do it. I 
was assisting him at a tracheotomy yes- 
terday, and I dropped a scalpel. If I 
could have pulled a little string and 
dropped neatly through a trap in the 
tile floor, I’d have paid twenty for the 
privilege at that moment. Ten minutes 
later Miss Eccles handed him an artery 
clamp that Billings had handled. He 
said something to her I didn’t catch, and 
sent her out of the room. No, sir! I’m 
not asking him any personal questions !” 

Jimmie’s tone amused me; there was 
so much wholesome respect for his chief, 
and since I had him there, and the con- 
versation had turned in that direction, I 
was not particularly averse to discover- 
ing what other things had struck him as 
worthy of remark. 

“You admit he knows his business, 
then,” I said, for the purpose of draw- 
ing my young friend out. 

“You may safely bet your last collar 
button on that,” declared Jimmie fer- 
vently and with due solemnity. ‘They 
brought in a rush case this morning— 
chap with a two-inch slit in the pericar- 
dium. It would have scared me into fits, 
and, anyway, I wouldn’t have dared op- 
erate, but Gray never hesitated. He 
sewed it up, waiting for the diastole, to 
take each stitch!” He paused reflective- 
ly; “Do you know, he reminds me of 
Matheson, that swell who settled in the 
South. I used to see him once in a while 
at the P. and S., in Augusta. He was a 
mighty swift worker, too. No, sir! If 
ve got to get my information at first 
and, I believe I'll have to give my 
ump of inquiry a little anesthetic.” 

I knew, of course, that Ogilvie had 
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voiced the general sentiment. Everyone 
about the place wanted to know more 
about the silent man who had appeared 
so suddenly, but nobody seemed at all 
anxious to go to headquarters for it. Of 
course, I had heard more or less quiet 
speculation about Gray, and one of the 
visiting staff had remarked casually that 
he reminded him of a man he had seen 
three years before at Guy’s in London. 

One thing I liked immensely, and that 
was the way the entire staff respected 
him. The nurses fairly worshiped him 
before he’d been there a month, and any- 
one who has ever run a hospital knows 
what team work like that means. But 
Gray never seemed to relax. There was 
always that indefinable air about him of 
the man who’s keyed up to stand heavy 
pressure, and it was so apparent that I 
used to find myself speculating as to 
when and where the rupture would come. 
He rarely smiled, and when he did, it 
was but the pallid ghost of mirth. 

He was just a silent, sure, capable 
person, never feeling fatigue, so far as 
I could learn, and always exactly just 
where he was most wanted at the exact 
moment. I never saw him display tem- 
per, but he was always in possession of 
cold, precise, inexorable logic and even 
justice, and this he meted out to his sub- 
ordinates without favor. Sometimes he 
took matters into his own hands when 
it came to discipline, and while I winked 
at the unconventionality of his method, I 
was forced to admit its value. 

He was passing the open door of one 
of the wards, when, glancing in, he saw 
a new orderly shake a patient roughly. 
Five minutes later a relief appeared in 
the ward with instructions that the new 
man was to report in the main hall at 
once. Gray was waiting for him and took 
him out into the courtyard. 

“A man that will ill-use a patient is 
a contemptible blackguard and a cow- 
ard,” he told him. “Such a man deserves 
a lesson. Put up your hands, you cur!” 

One of the drivers who helped Dr. 
Gray to carry the orderly inside for re- 
pairs, and who claimed to be a connois- 
seur in such matters, told me it was one 
of the most successful demonstrations of 
justice he had ever attended. 

“You take it from me,” he said fer- 
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185 THE CASE OF DR. GRAY 
vently: ‘That guy’s got the punch!” — year, everyone in practice knew his work, 


And from all I could see and hear, he 
had the “punch” in about everything he 
did or said. 

While I had assigned him quarters in 
the hospital, he seldom occupied them at 
night, seeming to prefer two rooms he 
had fitted up in a shabby tenement two 
blocks away, where the windows over- 
looked the river. Within a month I 
learned that the seething, suffering, mot- 
ley tide of humanity that surrounded us 
was having him up at all hours of the 
night. It’s a queer streak of suspicious 
humanity that it distrusts a hospital, but 
will cheerfully put itself into the hands 
of an individual. I suppose it’s because 
the hospital seems to stand for mystery 
and wholesale methods. 

I think it was tacitly understood on 
all sides that Gray was a man who had 
been too busy with his profession to 
think of marriage, and his apparent dis- 
like of women, save in their official ca- 
pacity of nurses, strengthened this view, 
until it was disproved at the annual din- 
ner of the staff, three months or so after 
Gray had come to us. Young Felton, 
who had taken a little more wine than 
was good for him, asked the chief point 
blank why he had never married, and 
before he could reply, laughed foolishly 
and said: 

“Tastes too promish-ous to tie down to 
one, hey ole chap?” 

There was an instant silence that re- 
minded me of the breaking of a steam- 
er’s shaft at sea, and I think that my 
pulse skipped about four beats. Gray 
made no answer for several seconds ; then 
he looked up quietly and fixed the boy 
with his dark eyes. 

“T have been married, Felton. It’s not 
a subject I care to discuss, though. Have 
some of this White Rock.” 

I think I felt as thankful to him, for 
taking such a piece of impertinence so 
calmly, as if he had done me a personal 
favor. It was only a courteous recogni- 
tion of a young fellow’s irresponsible 
condition, and the mildest sort of a hint 
to him, and others, perhaps, not to 
pursue the subject. That was the first 
glimpse I had of the skeleton in his 
closet. 

By the time he had been with us a 


and the days he operated publicly, the 
theatre was filled. He had not got over 
his dislike for meeting strangers, how- 
ever, and from the first asked me to let 
him have a list of the men to be in at- 
tendance at his clinics before he would 
go in. I humored him because he asked 
me, and perhaps because I wanted him 
to meet the past as little as he did. | 
think I vaguely suspected that the mys- 
tery in his life lay close to the surface 
after all. Behind his charity, his tender- 
ness for those in distress, there lurked 
another man—a man with a deep trouble 
seared into his soul, a man who did not 
wish to face the light. And then one 
night I caught a glimpse of the other 
man, and for the moment it frightened 
me—that torn and anguished personality 
that peeped out from behind the mask 
that pictured Dr. Gray. 

It was perhaps nine o’clock of a June 
evening that I climbed the five flights of 
rickety stairs to his rooms by the river, 
and found him absent. It was one of his 
peculiarities that he never locked a door, 
and I entered to wait for him. There was 
a soft breeze blowing in from the silent 
water, and I sat down in a big chair in 
an alcove to watch the yellow lights that 
moved about the glistening surface. 

Then I heard voices on the stairs out- 
side. The door was open, and the gas 
turned low in the shaded table lamp. 
Gray entered and turned up the light. In 
its beams I saw a woman, shabbily 
dressed, and evidently weary, yet carry- 
ing with her the atmosphere of culture. 
He indicated a chair with a motion of 
his hand. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked a 
little brusquely, as she took the proffered 
seat. 

“T want help of some kind,” she an- 
swered in a voice that was curiously 
apathetic. I happened to be looking at 
him as he turned toward her, and I saw 
him start. When he replied, I did not 
recognize his tones, so changed were 
they, and so hostile in their timbre. 

“Why do you come to—me?” he de- 
manded harshly, and my eyes turned in- 
voluntarily to the ‘woman. Inside, I felt 
a curious thrill, the sort of feeling one 
is conscious of when waiting for the in- 
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evitable big moment of a play, and | 
listened intently. 

“The city—this part of it at least- 
rings with the fame of Dr. Gray,” she 
answered wearily. “Dr. Gray, the good 
Samaritan; Dr. Gray, the friend of poor 
humanity; on every hand one hears of 
the good Dr. Gray.” Perhaps it was 
fancy, but I seemed to find a trace of 
ironical amusement beneath the words, 
and perhaps he felt it too. 

He had moved until his face was in 
the dark shadow of the green lamp- 
shade, while hers was in the strong, di 
rect rays from the brilliantly glowing 
mantle. From where I sat, both . pre- 
sented their profiles to me, and I could 
see that he was examining her with that 
keen, estimating glance of his. It occurred 
to me that I had no manner of business 
there watching those two people, and yet 
I could not have nerved myself to move- 
ment if a fortune had depended upon it. 

“I’ve been told you’ve never refused 
to help anyone in trouble,” she went on. 
“I need help to pick up some of the 
broken threads of another life—don’t 
mistake me, I know the tale of ‘better 
days’ is an old one, but any days were 
better than these. Look there!” 

She suddenly threw out her hands, 
palms uppermost, and even at the distance 
I was from her, I could see they were 
red, bruised and swollen. “They’re not 
pretty objects,” she added, “but potato 
peeling and scrubbing don’t make for 
beauty, and I’ve had to keep body and 
soul together somehow.” 

She spoke bitterly, and in my heart I 
felt a little welling up of sympathy, for 
you don’t find hands like those on women 
who have found the fight too hard to 
keep themselves as some one somewhere 
believes they should be. He felt it too, 
and even in the heavy shadow I could 
see the emotion that,raced across his fea- 
tures. When he spoke again there was a 
softer quality there. 

“What were your friends thinking 
of—” he began, when she laughed short- 
ly, and the sound of it sent an unpleas 
ant shiver through me. I’ve heard a 
woman who'd tried carbolic acid laugh 
like that when she found we'd pulled 
her through. 

“Friends!” she exclaimed. ‘Do you 


suppose I'd come to you for charity if 
I had friends?” 

“Everyone has some friend,” he re- 
turned sharply. “A dog can make a 
friend. And you had relatives, or per- 
haps a—’’ He paused and she supplied 
the word he had hesitated at. 

“A husband, I suppose you mean,” 
she said, looking away from him. “We 
wont speak of that. I want to get back 
some of the things I’ve lost, and I’ve 
come to you. I’m not asking for much.” 
There was a world of hopelessness in 
the words that made my throat tighten 
unpleasantly. Gray began to walk up 
and down the farther side of the room 
with his head bent and his hands clasped 
behind his back, a trick he had when 
something bothered him. He cast quick 
side glances at his visitor, and I was as 
certain as I was that the sun would rise 
on the morrow that this woman was the 
genesis of his désire-to hide himself as 
he had done. 

“I'll help you,” he said suddenly, and 
his tones were gruff and hard. “I don't 
believe you have the stuff in you to fight 
your way up again, but you'll have your 
chance. I’ll give you a letter that will 
put you in the way of what you want. It 
may not suit you—” He shrugged his 
shoulders and she interrupted him quick- 
ly with a show of spirit. 

“Don’t temper your good works with 
mockery,” she flashed, and from the way 
he started I knew the mood was no new 
thing to him, but he merely inclined his 
head and went on quietly: 

“What I am offering you is work, how- 
ever. Work that will keep you going, and 
enable you to put a little aside, perhaps, 
and just hard enough to keep you from 
thinking too much.” 

He sat down at the far side of the 
table, where stood a small portable type- 
writer he used occasionally, and clicked 
off a few words. When he had finished, 
he placed the envelope upon the edge of 
the table where she could reach it, and I 
wondered why he did not put it in her 
hands. From the look that flitted across 
her features, I could see that the action 
puzzled her also. With a low spoken 
word of thanks she arose, secured the 
envelope, and turned toward the door. 
He stood watching her until she had al- 
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“What were your friends thinking of?’ he began. 


most stepped across the threshold, and the floor as if it had burned her, and 

called sharply. I leaned forward in the quite distinctly I saw a flush dye her pale 

chair and saw him draw some crumpled cheeks. 

bills from his pocket and place them in “Thank you, no!” she exclaimed, and 

her hand. was gone. He stood with his hand upon 
“You may need this to keep—” he be-_ the knob of the door peering down the 

gan, but she dropped the money upon narrow stairway after her, and when she 
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had passed out of his sight, he came 
slowly back into the room. 

“She doesn’t look strong enough—” 
he muttered to himself, shaking his head. 
“Queer that she—’ He stopped and 
stood for a moment staring into vacancy. 
Then quite suddenly he dropped into a 
chair and let his head fall upon the 
arms he flung upon the table. 

I was wondering how I was going to 
get out of the room decently, when he 
got up with an imprecation and came 
into the alcove before I could move. 
When he saw me sitting there he stopped 
suddenly, and we looked at each other 
for perhaps ten seconds. I knew he was 
trying to read what I knew or had 
guessed. 

“Queer case, that,” he remarked at 
last, dropping his length into the chair 
opposite me. 

“Very queer,” I answered, trying to 
keep as much expression out of my voice 
as possible. If he wanted to pretend, it 
was surely none of my affair, though I 
had a theory of my own that I believed 
would fit his case all the way through. 

“Do you believe in coincidence?” he 
asked after a long pause, and I smiled. 

“Depends on what you mean by the 
word,” I replied. “Some of the things 
we see would cause the long arm of co 
incidence to creak pretty badly at the 
elbow if we took the popular definition. 
To me it is oftenest used as a synonym 
for accident, or a subterfuge for ignor- 
ance. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered wearily. 
“IT was just thinking of a verse I’ve seen 
somewhere: ‘All things work together 
for good to them—to them that—’ Well, 
never mind. I’ve forgotten it now.” 

After you’ve worked closely with a 
man you come to know him and his 
moods fairly well, so I talked shop to 
Gray, knowing he’d listen if he cared to, 
or go on thinking the things he wanted 
to think if that should please him bet- 
ter. I had just finished a description of 
the new wing I had hopes of, and was 
sitting there quietly enjoying the rising 
of the full moon behind Greenpoint, 
when he exclaimed impatiently: 

“Don’t sit there like a grinning, grav- 
en image,” he ejaculated. “Why don’t 
you say something?” 


“T’ve been talking for twenty min- 
utes,” I told him mildly, and he looked 
at me wonderingly. 

“Have you?” he said in a different 
tone. “I didn’t notice. I suppose the—er 
—something else was on my mind. | 
hope she makes good. It’s too bad—” 

“Where did you send her?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“To Matthews. He has a dozen small 
publications, and he can always use a 
woman who knows decent English.” He 
relapsed into silence again for some 
time, and when he spoke it was evident 
she had been continuously in his thoughts. 

“Suppose a man’s wife leaves him of 
her own accord, says she’s found—other 
interests: would you say he’s responsible 
if she—well, turns out unfortunately ?” 

I carefully avoided meeting his eyes, 
for I didn’t want him to see that I had 
any especial interest in what he was say- 
ing. 

“The law says that a man is respon- 
sible for the actions of his wife,” I told 
him a little pompously. ‘‘Also that with- 
in reasonable limits he shall control 
them.” 

“You mean he would have the right to 
prevent her leaving him—by force, if 
necessary ?” 

“Of course, if he believed the course 
she was about to take would lead her— 
astray. There’s a court decision on that 
point.” 

“Then the law’s a bigger ass than I 
took it for,” he said savagely, with a 
world of contempt in his voice. “Great 
heavens! Is a man supposed to have no 
pride? Suppose you’d dragged it out of 
your wife—that she finally admitted 
she’d become interested in some one else 
because you were a fossilized old fool! 
What would you do?” 

I managed to look him calmly in the 
face. He was leaning toward me, and 
there was the devil in the back of his 
eyes that I had seen there the first night 
we met. 

“Passing the personal compliment,” I 
replied slowly, “I think I’d forget the 
biggest portion of that pride you men- 
tioned a moment ago, and present for her 
consideration the side of ‘the fossilized 
old fool.’ ” 

I had begun to take quite a keen in- 
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189 THE CASE OF DR. GRAY 


terest in the little game we were play- 
ing, and I had every belief that he’d let 
the whole yarn slip by degrees; but I 
didn’t want to swallow that bit about the 
other man, for if I know women, she 
wasn’t that kind. Selfishness seemed to 
me about as far from her nature as it 
could well be, I was sure, and besides, 
there were those hands. She was the type 
that plays the game. Now he sneered. 


“You'd get down upon your knees and 


grovel at her feet, I suppose.” 

“Probably, if I cared anything for 
her,” I answered warmly. “I haven’t seen 
many men a little of that sort of grovel- 
ing would hurt greatly.” 

“Cared!” he muttered softly to him- 
self. “Good lord!” Then he turned again 
to me: “Suppose you believed her happi- 
ness depended upon her getting away 
from you—?” 

“Rot!” I snapped back at him, for 
that sort of twaddle annoys me. I’m old- 
fashioned enough to know that the tem- 
perament that goes with such stuff as 
that is largely a choice collection of self- 
indulgence and rank egoism, and I have 
little patience with affinities and the rest 
of the sexual bosh that’s floating about. 

“Don’t talk such silly nonsense!” I 
went on. “If you saw one of your insane 
patients trying to climb out of a window 
to step to the moon, you’d stop him, and 
with force, too, wouldn’t you?” 

He didn’t answer, and I saw the lines 
deepen in his forehead. He tapped upon 
the arm of his chair with his finger- 
nails and stared out of the window into 
the June night. 

“According to your theory, then, the 
woman wouldn’t be responsible for her 
conduct at all,” he observed, and for the 
minute I felt like shaking him. 

“Don’t be so infernally elemental,” I 
told him crossly. “Of course, she’d be 
responsible, as she’s a human entity. She 
knows right and wrong as well as you 
do, doesn’t she? If you are going to try 
any of these new-fangled soul-mate 
theories on me, Gray, you’ve missed your 
man, let me tell you. You’re arguing 
along the lines Cain tried—mighty un- 
successfully, too, you'll remember. If 
any such condition as you suggest ever 
existed—and I have no doubt it has 
many times—the probabilities are ten to 


one that the woman needed her husband’s 
help more at that particular moment 
than at any other in her life.” 

_He flushed a little, for 1 spoke vehe- 
mently, and I went on: 

“You ought to know that a woman 
who believes she has a grievance never 
goes directly to the root of it. She’s likely 
to say anything and to mean nothing. 
The chances are she’s as much pride as 
her husband, and when she allows you 
to put any such construction upon her 
words, it is because she can’t bring her- 
self to tell the facts.” 

He threw himself back in the chair 
and scowled at me. 

“That’s a cheap brand of nonsense, 
Carlyle,” he said nastily, ‘and you know 
it. If she makes her own bed she ouyglit 
to lie on it.” 

“Oh,” I cut in, “it’s an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, eh? My dear 
man, that ancient Mosaic law was set 
aside a good many hundred years ago by 
a gentle Personage who told us that love 
was the fulfilling of the law, and that 
forgiveness was bigger than revenge.” 

He scoffed rudely at the words. 

“Get out with your musty ethics,” he 
said. “If she chooses her path, how is 
anyone else to blame? She can’t complain 
if she suffers.” 

He was up and off again on his rest- 
less pacing of the room with the Na- 
poleonic stride that was quite amusing to 
me. I followed his thought deliberately. 

“She probably has suffered, and will 
continue to do so,” I said quietly, and 
waited a little. “By the way, she didn’t 
look like one who could stand the grind, 
did she?” He stopped short and looked 
at me, startled, I knew; so I went on as 
if | had not noticed it. “And the man 
who failed her when she needed him— 
he’s suffered too, I’ll wager.” 

“You think she can’t—” he began, and 
stopped suddenly. Then he _ turned 
abruptly and walked into his bedroom, 
closing the door after him. I chuckled 
to myself and walked out and down the 
stairs. He was as concerned about her 
welfare at that minute as he ever was in 
his life. 

Two weeks passed and brought a night 
of storm, and as I sat in my office listen- 
ing to the rain driving down upon the 
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skylight, it recalled the evening when I 
had looked up to find Gray standing in- 
side the door. I had been doing some 
hard thinking over Gray and his prob- 
lem in the days that elapsed since I had 
left him in his room, and it had dis- 
turbed me to see him growing paler and 
ever more anxious. He had never re- 
ferred to our conversation, however, and 
I had thought it best to let the matter 
drop. 

In a lull in the storm, the clangor of 
an ambulance gong broke through into 
my thoughts. One soon learns to distin 
guish phases of meaning in the sound of 
the bell, for it seems as if the nature of 
the case impresses itself upon the foot 
that drives the pedal. Anyone about a 
hospital can tell you while the vehicle is 
still a block away about what degree of 
emergency the fiying wheels are bring- 
ing, and whether there is need for haste, 
or time to spare. The driver swung his 
horse in through the gate without slack- 
ening speed, I knew, for I heard the 
wild clatter of hoofs and wheels upon 
the stone paving of the court-yard. There 
were hurrying feet, and low and quick 
orders, and then in the passage I heard 
Jimmie Ogilvie’s voice. 

“Get Dr. Gray, quick! There’s not a 
moment to spare! In here, now! Where's 
Miss Bailey ?” 

I know the popular opinion about 
such matters, but I for one have never 
been able to smother the human instincts 
of humanity that come to us merely as 
“cases ;” professional instinct has never 
been able to smother the human instincts 
I learned early in life. I went out to 
the operating room to see if I could be 
of any assistance, a thing I don’t do 
very often, and found Ogilvie hurry- 
ing and driving orderlies and nurses. 
Through the glass half of the door I 
could see Gray in the robing closet get- 
ting swiftly into his things, and even 
as I entered he pushed the portal open 
and came out, tying the strings of his 
apron behind him. 

“Come on, Doctor,” called Jimmie, 
tensely, and I was turning to leave when 
I heard an exclamation behind me. | 
looked back instantly to see Gray, with 
a ghastly pale face and hands thrust 
out before him, stagger backward and 
clutch at Ogilvie’s outstretched hand. 


“What is it?” I heard the junior ask. 

“Don’t!” Gray gasped. “I can’t! I 
tell you I can’t! Man alive! I tell—” 
He almost collapsed into my arms, and 
I eased him down into a chair one of 
the nurses shoved forward. He turned 
his twitching face to me, and the agony 
of it fairly shook me. 

“T can’t—do—it !” he moaned. “Don’t 
you see—she—needs help! This min- 
ute!” 

He covered his face with his hands, 
and I saw the knotted veins start out 
upon his temples. 

“Margaret!” he moaned, and the pain 
in the cry was a revelation. In a flash | 
realized the situation and leaped for the 
robing closet. 

“Get him out of this!” I ordered, and 
over my shoulder I could see one of the 
orderlies supporting him. 

It was as close a shave as I ever knew, 
but we made it with a margin of sec- 
onds, and I never breathed so thank- 
fully. I found him pacing up and down 
in the corridor outside the private room 
in which I had placed her, and marveled 
at the change in him. All the grim reso- 
lution and hardness was gone from his 
face, and in its place was a childish 
anxiety. 

“Stop that!” I ordered sharply. ‘‘She’ll 
be all right.” I opened the door of the 
room and pointed to a chair by the bed. 

“You sit down there, and don’t you 
move until I send for you,” I told him, 
and pushed him inside. 


She sent for me a week later. 

“You’re his friend, I know,” she said 
with a little smile as I took her thin 
hand. “I want you to know about— 
about us, because I think you under- 
stand. He came here from—where we 
lived—because of me. I went away when 
I thought he was tired of me, and that 
I was a drag upon him. You see, he was 
so absorbed in his work that he’d hardly 
speak to me for whole days at a time; 
he’d hardly even see me, even when I 
put on the pretty things he used to ad- 
mire. A woman feels that, Doctor Car- 
lyle.” 

There were glistening:drops in her 
eyes at the recollection, and she tried 
to smile again. 

“I thought it was neglect, and that he 
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191 THE CASE OF DR. GRAY 


didn’t care, and so, to save my pride, I 
let him think—something that wasn’t 
true ; that there was some one else.” She 
flushed a little as she said this, and I 


nodded my head encouragingly. “He 
never made a move to hold me, to tell 
me I was mistaken; and it hurt! I went 
to my cousin’s in Lexington, but I 
couldn’t stay there when I had worn my 


Dr. Gray staggered backward. 


welcome out, so I came here to find work, 
and it was hard to find. Life’s not easy 
for a woman. Then I saw him on the 
street. I knew him, even without his 





beard, and I went to see him. He thought 
I didn’t know him.” She smiled queerly 
here, and there was a little flicker of 
mischief in her eyes. “And it made me 
cry when I saw the way he looked. You 
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“TB bathroom made sanitary and beautiful with “Standard” 
fixtures—is an investment in cleanliness and comfort 
from which the whole family draw daily dividends in pleasure 
and in health. The Guarantee Label each piece bears, is 
our specific assurance to you of highest sanitary quality and 
a long life of splendid service. 
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192 THE CASE 


mustn't tell him, but I used to follow 
him about the street—just to be near 
him. And I began to see what a wreck 
we had made of it all. I just wanted you 
to know, so you wouldn’t think—” 

I patted her hand and left her with a 
laugh, for I’m human enough to take a 
mighty satisfaction in seeing my theories 
proved up. 

['wo weeks later Jimmie Ogilvie came 
into my office in some excitement. 

“Look here!” he began, sitting down 
on the edge of the desk. “You know 
that time I told you how Gray reminded 
me of that chap, Matheson, down in 
Augusta? Well, I’ve got it pretty straight 
that he really is—” 

He stopped because I laughed at him, 
and looked just a little bit offended. I 
got up and walked to the window, for 
I had heard the elevator come down to 
the main floor. 

“Come here!” I told Ogilvie, and 





OF DR. GRAY 


pointed outside. “Your news is about 
three weeks old, son. Look at that!’ 

Gray walked easily down the stone 
steps, carrying in his arms a woman 
wrapped up in a big coat. One of the 
drivers opened the door of a big tour- 
ing car that stood there, and Dr. Gray 
placed his burden gently in a corner of 
the deeply cushioned seat, whereupon 
the burden smiled at him. Then Gray 
got in himself, the door slammed, and 
the motor car moved silently off. Jim 
mie looked at me with his eyes as big as 
walnuts. 

“What the—?” he began, and his as- 
tonishment was so great that I was 
forced to laugh at him. 

“That is Dr. Matheson, Jimmie,” | 
told him. ‘‘He and his wife are return- 
ing to Augusta, where he will resume his 
practice.” 

“Practice,” replied Jimmie stoutly. 
“He knows how!” 
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Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of “‘afternoons.”” Their 
goodness and attractiveness are pleas- 
ing alike to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed des- 
sert confections. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer—the 
newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 
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The Quickest and Best Way 
To Get onthe Stage 22" 


Thesterof ‘The Attack”’ and ‘‘ Liberty 
Hall’’ has set down on paper for the 
May Green Book Magazine the 
advice which his years of 
successful experience enable 
him to give to those who seek 
astagecareer. He tells where 
and how to get your first 
position; what to do after you 
havethat start; prepares you in 
advance for each step you will 
have to make. An exceptional 
article—clear, complete, to the 
point—with a wealth of inter- 
esting anecdotes and illustrations. 















The 
Green 

Book Maga- 
zine is edited for 
those who go to the 
» theatre and not for those 
who work in the theatre—in 
other words —for the AUDI- 
— and not for the PERFORM- 


Beauty— by Lillian Russell 


The most wonderful woman on or off the Ameri- 
can stage, from the standpoint of physical beauty, 
tells, in the May Green Book, the methods by 
which she has preserved her youth and charm, 
methods by which any woinan, rich or poor, may 
enhance her own looks. There’s no hocus-pocus, 
no magic, no “beauty-doctor” stuff about it— 
just plain common sense. 


You’ll Want to Read — 


My Experiences on the Stage—How I got there and 
how I stayed: ‘The life story of a society girl whe 
turned actress. 

Why Popular Novels Don’t Make Good Plays— A 
thoughtful paper by George Bronson-Howard, author of 

“‘Snobs”’ and one of the keenest thinkers in the play-writ- 
ing business. 

When Esme Understood — A short story—and a fine 
love story, too—of a chorus girl who became 
a noted beauty. 
George Nathan’s Casual Chronicles of a 
Captious Critic—T he breeziest lot of stories 
from ‘‘behind the scenes’’ on Broadway, 
to be found anywhere. 

Honey and the Sting—A mighty 
good short story. One that deals with 
theatrical life as it really is. 

Why I am Leaving the Stage, by 

George M. Cohan—The actor-producer- 

playwright’s own story of his reasons for 
retiring as an actor. 


They’re All in the MAY GREEN BOOK 
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What Does Your Daughter 
Know About Life? 


: The question is prompted by Cosmo 
Hamilton’s play, ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue,” 
which failed in New 
York and succeeded 
everywhere else. The 
play is so big and im- 
portant that Charles 
W.Collins has written 
an‘entire article for 
the May Green Book | 
about its story, its ' 
purpose and its 
author. It’s a play — 
you'll hear talked about for the next five years. 


How It Feels to Play the Temptress 


Seldom has an actress been called upon to interpret a role more repug- 
nant to all a woman’s finer sensibilities than that of Potiphar’s wife in 
“Joseph and His Brethren.” Pauline Frederick has made the big 
success of her career in doing so, yet she hates the part. She opens her 
heart to women all over the land in her article in the May Green Book. 














Rennold Wolf describes William Collier, “on and off,” in the May 
Green Book. Of course, you don’t know that Collierlikes to gamble and 
isa rounder,” yet never uses a word of profanity ; that he and George 
Cohan once failed in a sketch, because their wives were watching 
them—the chances are you know nothing at all about Collier, yet he’s 
one of the most interest- 














ing men on the stage. 
The May GREEN | it’s “some story.” 
BOOK also 
contains 
; How John Bunny 
Channing Pollock , 
Alma M, Estabrook turned an entire ocean 
Adelaide Thurston liner into a stage fora 
Marguerite Clark moving-picture play and 
a conga used all the prominent 
Be Bic, (mg passengers for actors is 
W. Carey Wonderly told by Louis V. De Foe 
and other authorities | in the May Green Book. 
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After a gas explosion in the 
middle of the night in which 
five persons were injured, this 
is the way one home looked. 
There are accidents-of travel, 
accidents on the street and in 
the office—but ten per cent. of 
all accidents happen in or about 
the home. Not all of them are 
so serious as this one, but all 
of them cause bodily injuries 
and everybody needs the pro- 
tection afforded by accident in- 
surance in the ASTNA LIFE. 


The accident policies of the 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of Hartford, Conn., 
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cover liberally all kinds of 
accidents. 

In 22 years it has paid out over 
ten millions in accident claims, 
and in 14 years, over one mil- 
lion in health claims. Its 110 
millions of assets and its great 
reputation for prompt and lib- 
eral settlements gives the 
ETNA the leading place in the 
accident insurance business, 
and it is the largest Company 
in the world writing Life, Ac- 
cident, Health and Liability 
Insurance. 
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its policies. 
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Then come close to your mirror and see the satiny sheen—the fluffy soft- 
ness of a properly treated head of hair, for you will have cleanliness in 
the fullest sense, combined with the exquisite hair comfort obtained only 
Pe using this acknowledged exhilarating shampoo. 


_— = 15 Shampoos for 50c At Your Druggist’s 


Canthrox gives you the complete satisfaction of knowing your hair 
| is just right. Its rich, foamy lather removes all dandruff and excess 


























y oil, keeping the scalp healthy and creating a new growth of beautiful, } 

9 thick hair. So easy to use—dissolve one teaspoonful of Canthrox 

If in a cup of hot water. | ; 

lf TRIAL OFFER: For your name, address and a 2-cent | ; 

K stamp we will send sufficient Canthrox j 

Yl) that you may experience the delights of a perfect shampoo. L 
_» H.S. PETERSON & CO., 426 Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. | f 
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silver plate was 
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test of time has proved the 
value of the discovery made by 
Rogers Bros. The quality of this first 
and genuine electro-silver plate is still 
to be found in the original brand 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


The charactenstic beauty of this ware is 
well illustrated in the “Old Colony” and 
“Cromwell” patterns, which preserve the charm 
and simplicity of early designs, but are rich 
and refined in the finish that modern crafts- 
manship supplies. 


Like all 1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware, they are made 
in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed 
by the largest makers with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by an actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “E 21.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
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